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Introductory Preface. 


CuicaGco, Novy. 14, 1892. 
Messrs. Ranp, McNary & Company, Chicago: 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty known to us in the spread 
of the Temperance propaganda is the indifference of the 
great public outside our lines. Issuing from our publishing 
house one hundred and thirty-five millions of pages this 
year, the very existence of that house is unknown to the 
world at large. But here comes “ DAaNnresBuRY Housz,” 
a book written by one of the most famous novelists of 
our time, accredited by Christian pastors, and the Prize 
tale of a great Temperance Society. Its sales have 
already amounted to three hundred and four thousand 
copies in England, and you propose to put this fasci- 
nating and dramatic presentation of the theme to which 
we are devoted before the great world of American 
readers of fiction. For this we are grateful and glad. 
While our own lives are too thoroughly pre-occupied with 
temperance work for us to write stories, even had we the 
gift, or to read them to any extent after they are written, 


we are encouraged to hope that tens of thousands of young 
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people will dwell on the attractive pages of this great story 
by a great author, and through its vivid lessons be led to 
shun tne cup “that lures but to destroy.” 

Yours in this faith, and for the protection of everybody’s 


home and loved ones from the curse of drink. 


Pres, WoC. 1, O07 Amertea: 


Aotbelder 


Pres. W.C. T. U. of Great Britain. 


A TRIO OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 


HLLEN Woop, one of the most justly celebrated British female novel- 
ists, and the author of this volume, was the eldest daughter of a Mr. 
Thomas Price, the head of one of the leading glove manufacturing firms in 
the city of Worcester, England. Born in 1820, and inheriting a literary 
talent from her father, himself a ripe classical scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman, the subject of this brief biographical sketch was 
married at an early age to Mr. Henry Wood, a prominent ship-owner, 

Commencing her literary career as a contributor to the Vew Monthly 
Magazineand Bentley's Miscellany, her first complete work (and by some 
even esteemed the finest production of her fertile pen) was this forceful 
temperance story, ‘‘Danesbury House,” which, published in 1860, 
gained a prize of Ioo pounds ($500), offered by the Scottish Temperance 
League ‘‘for the best temperance tale illustrative of the injurious effects 
of intoxicating drinks, the advantages of personal abstinence, and the 
demoralizing operations of the liquor traffic.” 

Issued by the league with the fervent hope and prayer that it might 
contribute largely to the temperance cause and kindred movements, this 
veritable ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” of this righteous and rapidly growing 
cause, has. well justified the propriety of the prize award made to its 
talented, and now, alas! lamented, author. Its success was phenomenal, 
Upward of three hundred and four thousand copies of this vivid picture 
of the vice of drunkenness have been sold and circulated in Great Britain 
alone; many copies of it being exported to America. In the years 
succeeding 1861, fecund indeed was the facile pen of the author of 

. “*Danesbury House.” ‘‘ East Lynne,” the novel most frequently asso- 
ciated with her name, appeared in 1861, and, achieving a remarkable 
success, was, with some merit, dramatized by some seven or eight 
adapters; ‘‘ The Channings ” ‘‘ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” ‘‘ Verner’s 
Pride,” ‘‘ Lord Oakburn’s Daughters,” and many other contributions of 
sterling worth to the literature of her country. and the moral ameliora- 
tion of its inhabitants, does the nation owe to Mrs. Henry Wood. If, as 
according to Ben Jonson we learn, Shakspere ‘‘never blotted a line,” 
it can with equal credit be said of the author of ‘‘ Danesbury House”’ 
that never a line from her pen required expunging. In every case, her 
portrayal of a character was to point a moral for the benefit of humanity, 
to lead to imitation of things noble or divine, or to warn, by a vivid pict- 
ure, of the inevitable wages of sin. 

Of her works, the Saturday Review well said: 

‘“Mrs. Henry Wood has certain qualities which should have made 
her one of our best novel writers; popular is another word. No one 
lays out the plan of a story better than she does, and even Mr, Wilkie 
Collins himself, to whom construction is the Alpha and Omega of his 
craft, is not greater than she is in the cleyerness with which she devises 


her puzzles and fits the parts ee 
1 
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Associated for many years with the editorship of the Argosy Magazine, 
Mrs. Wood added to her honors as the author of those bright stories, 
“©The Adventures of Johnny Ludlow,” and rapidly improved the contents 
and circulation of an excellent magazine. On the roth of February, 
1887, this first of a trio of noble and glorious women exchanged life’s 
trials for an immortal crown of exceeding great joy. 


Miss FRANCES ELIZABETH WILLARD, the second of this trio of celeb- 
rities, is the founder and for five years has been the president of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., and now for twelve years president of the 
National W. C. T. U. She was born September 28, 1839, at Churchville, 
near Rochester, N. Y., and is the daughter of the Hon, Josiah F. and 
Mary Thompson Hill Willard. A graduate of the Northwestern 
University, Chicago; she took the degree of A. M. from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In 1862 she was professor of natural science at the North- 
western Female College, Evanston, Ill.; 1866-1867, she was preceptress 
of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y.; 1868 to 187) (about 
two years anda half), she traveled abroad—studying French, German, 
Italian, and the History of the Fine Arts; visited nearly every European 
capital; went to Greece, Egypt, and Palestine; 1871, she was president 
of the Women’s College of Northwestern University, and professor of 
aesthetics there; 1874, corresponding secretary of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 1877, was associated with 
D. L. Moody in revival work in Boston; 1878, president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Illinois and editor of the Chicago 
Daily Post; 1879, president of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the largest society ever organized, conducted, and con- 
trolled exclusively by women. In 1880 she was president of the Ameri- 
can Commission, which placed the portrait of Mrs. President Hayes in 
the White House as a testimonial to her example as a total abstainer. 
She made the tour of the Southern States in 1881-1883, and everywhere 
introduced the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, for the cause of 
gospel temperance, total abstinence, the prohibition of the sale of alco- 
holic drinks, and the ballot for women. She at that time traveled thirty 
thousand miles in the United States, visiting every State and Territory, 
accompanied by her private secretary, Miss Anna A. Gordon of Boston, 

Miss Willard gave to the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union its motto, ‘‘ For God and Home and Native Land,” and classified 
its forty departments of work under the heads of Preventive, Educational, 
Evangelistic, Social, Legal, and Organization. She is also founder of 
the World’s W. C. T. U. (in 1883), and has served nearly two terms as 
president of that organization, 1888-1892. In 1884 she helped to estab- 
lish the Home Protection Party, and was a member of its executive com- 
mittee which nominated Gov. John St. John of Kansas for President of 
the United States at the National Prohibition Convention, Pittsburg, 
Pa. In 1887, Miss Willard was elected president of the Woman’s 
Council of the United States, formed from the confederated societies of 
women; in the same year she was elected to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which represents one hundred annual 
conferences and two million church members, and in 1889 she was 
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elected to the Ecumenical Conference of the same church by the Rock 
River Conference; but previous to said Council her name was thrown out 
by the board of control because she was a woman. She is the origina- 
tor of the great petition against the alcohol and opium trade (two million 
names being now secured), which is to be presented to all governments 
by a commission of women. She is likewise the author of the ‘‘ Home 
Protection Movement,” to give women in America the ballot on all tem- 
perance questions, and of the following works: ‘‘ Nineteen Beautiful 
Years,” or sketches of a girl’s life, written by her sister, 1863; ‘‘ Hints 
and Helps in Temperance Work,” 1875; ‘‘Woman and Temperance,” 
1883; ‘‘ How to Win,” 1886; ‘‘ Woman in the Pulpit,” 1888; ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Fifty Years, the Autobiography of an American Woman,” 1889; and 
in 1891, ‘‘ A Classic Town ”’—the history of Evanston—‘‘ The Mecca of 
Methodists.” Of her autobiography, 50,000 copies have been sold. 

Miss Willard is one of the editors of Zhe Union Signal, the official 
organ of the World’s and National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, is associated with Joseph Cook as editor of Ow Day (Boston), 
and is one of the Board of Directors of the Woman’s National Temper- 
ance Hospital, Chicago, and of the Woman’s Temperance Temple, 
Chicago, the chief room in which is called Willard Hall. Her birthday 
(September 28) is celebrated by Children’s Temperance societies 
throughout the United States as a ‘‘ Harvest Home.” Miss Willard is 
also at the head of the Purity work of the World’s and National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance unions, which has secured from 
National and State legislatures, laws for the better protection of women, 
and which advocates the scientific education of the people in habits of 
personal purity. 

Miss Willard has been made chairman of the Woman’s Temperance 
Committee of the Columbian Exposition, Archbishop Ireland, who is at 
the head of the men’s committee (with which this is correlated), having 
requested that she represent the women. A World’s Temperance Con- 
gress, under the charge of these committees, is to be held at Chicago in 
1893. A recent and most interesting character sketch in the Review of 
Reviews, styles her, with more than accuracy and considerable art, ‘‘ The 
Uncrowned Queen of American Democracy.” It is from the able pen of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, the celebrated English journal'st. 


IsABEL, LADY HENRY SOMERSET, not the least in this grand trio, 
was born in 1851; she is the eldest daughter of Earl and Countess 
Somers of Eastnor Castle, Ledbury, in Herefordshire, England. Led- 
bury is a quaint old ma'ket town where John B. Gough spoke for tem- 
perance thirty years ago, and where now a strong branch of the white- 
ribbon movement flourishes under the presidency of Lady Elizabeth 
Biddulph. Three miles from this railway station is Eastnor Castle, on 
the River Wye, and on the western side of the Malvern Hills. It is 
beautiful in situation, majesticin character, and historic in surroundings. 
In sight is the Herefordshire Beacon, the highest point on the Malvern 
Range, one of the strongest hill fortresses in Britain. For ages the 
same summit of this hill hasbeen used for beacon fires, whose heats have 
charred its ranges. At the approach of the Spanish Armada, 


Twelve counties saw the blaze 
On Malvern’s lonely height. 
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Thus, Eastnor Castle is the home of one who to-day stands as a 
beacon-light, not only for England, but for the world. 

Having no brothers, Lady Henry Somerset succeeded to the vast 
estates of her father. The Somers family had been long land-owners in 
County Kent, certainly as far back as the thirteenth century, numbering 
many illustrious men and women in its line of succession; among them 
Lord Keeper Somers, of whom Macaulay said, ‘‘In some respects he 
was the greatest man of his age, uniting all the qualities of a great will— 
an intellect comprehensive, quick, and acute—with diligence, patience, 
and suavity.” 

Born thus to an inheritance of culture, refinement, and wealth, mar- 
ried in 1872 to Lord Henry Somerset, the second son of the Duke of 
Beaufort, receiving the crown of motherhood in 1874 by the birth of her 
only child, Lady Henry Somerset seemed to have all that the world could 
give. Her life was passed in the gayest of England’s most aristocratic 
society, and with it she seemed content until 1885, What heavenly breezes 
swept her soul then we do not know, but the resultis manifest. In 1885, 
in the little village of Ledbury, at her castle gates, she signed the pledge 
with forty of hertenants. She had large possessions in the east of Lon- 
don, as wellas in the beautiful Weald of Kent, her tenants in the city 
numbering nearly one hundred thousand. Over these she felt her heart 
stirring like that of a mother, and she who had been the light of the 
West End drawing-rooms now went to the London missions to seek and 
save those who were lost. Lady Henry became one of the chief support- 
ers of the great work undertaken by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes in St. 
James Hall. She went to him and offered to receive into her country 
home some of the destitute souls in the slums of Soho; she gave fétes 
to probably ten thousand poor people at a time; so Eastnor Castle had 
new visitors. 

Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith seems to have been the connecting link 
between Lady Henry Somerset and the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, of which she is president (and, therefore, vice-president of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union). They had never 
met until Mrs. Smith went to Ledbury, a year or two ago, to givea 
series of Bible readings. Here they communed concerning the things 
of the kingdom, and each discovered in the other a kindred spirit. 

Lady Henry Somerset does not shrink from bringing temperance 
into politics by laying the responsibility upon the consciences of the 
voters. She said at Eastnor Castle, recently, to the thousands assembled: 

““When the political struggle is hot, and your opinions run high in 
favor of this party and that, consecrate that vote of yours to this one 
great temperance question, andthe riddle will be solved that includes 
many others. My friends, in this great cause we want God’s honor 
remembered at the ballot-box, and we need not be afraid that He will 
not watch over the best interests of our nation.” 

Like her two compeers, she is also an author, as a beautiful series of 
sketches of English life appeared from her pen, in 1884, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Village Life.” 5, C. Wr 


December, 1892. 
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CHAPTER <I, 
THE MISTAKE—THE DINNER TABLE. 


It was a winter’s afternoon, cold and bright, and the large 
nursery window of Danesbury House looked out on an ex- 
tensive and beautiful prospect. Seated at it, occupied in 
repairing some fine lace, was a smart young woman of 
twenty, an upper maid, sensible and sharp-looking, with 
quick, dark eyes, and a healthy color. 

‘“There’s the baby, Glisson,” she suddenly exclaimed, as 
a child’s cry was heard from the adjoining room. 

Glisson, the person she addressed, was a woman of mid- 
dle age, active and slender, the valued nurse in the Danes- 
bury family. She was sitting in a low rocking-chair, right 
in front of the fire, nodding at intervals. She half opened 
her eyes, and turned them on Jessy, with a somewhat dull 
or stupid expression. 

“Did you speak?”’ she asked. 

“The baby, Glisson. Don’t you hear him?”’ 

Glisson rose, and stepping into the night-nursery, brought 
forth little William Danesbury, a lovely child of nine months 
old. His cheeks were flushed to a crimson damask, his 
pretty mouth was like a rosebud, and his eyes were large 
and dark and brilliant. She sat down with him on the low 
chair; he seemed somewhat fractious, as infants will be, on 
awaking from sleep, and Glisson laid him flat upon her 
knee, and rocked the chair backward and forward. 

“The idea of your trying to hush the child off to sleep 
again!” exclaimed Jessy. “I’m sure he has slept long 
enough—all the time we were at dinner!” 

“Mind your own business,” cried Glisson. 

Jessy was one who rather liked to have the last word. 

(7) 
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“He wants amusing, nurse; he doesn’t want more sleep, 
and I dare say he is hungry.” 

Glisson made no reply. She had closed her eyes, per- 
haps with a view to finish her own doze, and was gently 
keeping the chair on the rock. The child, soothed to quiet, 
lay still. Jessy paused in her work, turned her head side- 
ways, and kept her eyes fixed for the full space of a minute 
on Mrs, Glisson. 

Presently a fit of coughing took the baby. The nurse 
put him to sit up, and patted his back, but he coughed 
violently. He had had a bad cough for more than a week 
past, but it was getting better. Glisson rose and looked on 
the mantel-piece for his cough-mixture. She could not 
see it. 

“What have you done with the baby’s medicine?” she 
exclaimed to Jessy. 

“T have not done anything with it,’’ was the reply. “I 
have not touched it.” 

“You must have touched it, or else it would be here,” 
sharply retorted Mrs. Glisson. 

“J tell you I have not,’ answered Jessy. “Where did 
you put it when you had used it last?” 

‘‘Where should I put it but in its place on the mantel- 
piece! I gave him some last night when I undressed him, 
and I put the bottle back. Somebody has been here, med- 
dling,” continued the nurse in an angry tone, “but I’ll find 
out who it was. I'll let the house know that nobody shall 
come into my nursery with impunity. Perhaps it’s carried 
into mistress’ room.” 

She flung off, not in the best of tempers, the child cough- 
ing in her arms. 

“ Have you found it?”’ inquired Jessy, when she returned. 

“Found it? Of course I have,’ replied thenurse. “There 
shall be a stir about this; how dare anybody come and carry 
off my nursery things? It was in Mrs. Danesbury’s closet 
put amongst the spirits of camphor and the magnesia and 
the other bottles. They thought to play me a trick, I sup- 
pose, for they have been clearing the direction off; maybe 
they'll get one played to them, in a way they won’t like 
before the day’s out. It’s that impudent Sarah! She said, 
at dinner, she’d be up to pranks, now mistress was away.” 

Mrs. Glisson poured out a teaspoonful of the mixture, 
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and gave it to the child. Jessy, meanwhile, was thinking 
how very improbable it was that any servant, even Sarah, 
the careless and frolicsome under-housemaid, should pre- 
sume to meddle with anything belonging to the nurse and 
baby. Allin amoment—she could not tell how or why— 
a doubt flashed over her. Could Mrs. Glisson have over- 
looked the bottle? Letting her work fall, she started up, 
and with one bound cleared the space between the window 
and the mantel-piece. Sure enough, there was the missing 
bottle, pushed out of sight behind a child’s toy. 

“Oh, nurse, what have you done?’”’ she uttered. “ Here’s 
the baby’s medicine behind Miss Isabel’s doll’s house! 
What have you given to him?” 

The nurse looked confounded, and turned her gaze from 
the bottle in Jessy’s hand to the bottle in her own. They 
were precisely similar in shape and size, small round bot- 
tles, each about half full, with what, to appearance, might 
be taken for the same mixture. Jessy snatched the strange 
bottle from her, uncorked it, and smelt it. She turned 
deadly pale. 

“Mrs Glisson, as true as that you are alive, you have 
killed the baby! This is the laudanum.”’ 

“ You are a fool for saying it,’ shrieked out Glisson, in 
her terror., “It can’t be the laudanum bottle!” 

Jessy knew that it was; she recognized it as that which 
was kept in Mrs. Danesbury’s private closet. She laid her 
two hands upon the woman’s shoulders, and hissed forth 
strange words, inher grief and excitement. ‘‘ You are not 
yourself, and you know tt; you are not in a state clearly to 
distinguish one bottle from another.” 

There was not a moment to be lost. She left the woman 
to her own reflections, to the two bottles, and the child, and 
tore down the stairs. In the hall she encountered a inan- 
servant, and Jessy laid hold of him, and dragged him to- 
ward the front door. The manthought she was wild. 

“The baby’s dying, Ralph. Fly for Mr. Pratt; don’t let 
him lose an instant.” 

Ralph, after a prolonged stare of bewilderment, started 
off, down the steps. Jessy followed him, and was running 
in a different direction, when a thought struck her, and she 
called again to the man. 

“Tell him what it is, Ralph; it may save time. The 
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baby has had a dose of jaudanum given him, in mistake for 
his cough-mixture.”’ 

To the right, at a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile, 
rose the large and extensive buildings, known by the name 
of the Danesbury Works. Jessy gained the spot, flew 
through the outer grounds and passages, and into the pri- 
vate room of her master. Mr. Danesbury, a tall man of 
commanding presence, with nobly intelligent features and 
earnest blue eyes, now some years past thirty, was standing 
by his fire, engaged with two gentlemen. To see one of 
his handmaids burst upon them in that unceremonious 
fashion astonished him considerably; he thought her wild, 
as Ralph had done. 

‘Oh, sir,” she panted, ‘there has been a sad accident at 
home. Mrs. Glisson has made a mistake, and given the 
baby the wrong medicine.” 

“Wrong medicine?’ uttered Mr. Danesbury. 

“ She missed his cough-mixture, sir, and she found it, as 
she thought, in my mistress’ closet,and she gave him a tea- 
spoonful. It was not his mixture, but the laudanum.” 

Mr. Danesbury, with a word of apology to the gentle- 
men, hastened fromthe room. ‘ You should have sent for 
Mr. Pratt, Jessy,”’ he next said. 

‘“‘T have, sir, I did not lose time, Ralph is gone for him.”’ 

It was a deplorable accident, and it had happened at an 
unusually unfavorable moment, for Mrs. Danesbury was 
away from home. She had left Eastborough with her two 
eldest children the previous day, to pay a visit to London. 

Eastborough was forthwith up in arms. To see one of 
the servants from Danesbury House come along, without 
his hat, at the pace of a steam-engine, dart into Mr. 
Pratt’s, and to see the two, for happily the surgeon was at 
home, go steaming back again, caused unheard-of conster- 
nation, People came out of their houses to wonder, and 
asked each other what had occurred, and the news soon 
spread to them from the works; for there Jessy’s errand 
had heen learnt by the operatives—little William Danes- 
bury had been poisoned. 

Nothing but emetics could have any counteracting effect 
upon so young a child, and those Mr. Pratt tried; but 
whether they would save him could not yet be proved. Mr. 
Danesbury, the first shock over, began to reflect that it 
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might be better to send for his wife; who, whatever should 
be the issue, would be the more satisfied to be at home 
than away. He determined to dispatch Thomas Harding, 
one of his most esteemed and faithful foremen, who had 
been in the works many years. ‘“Jessy,’’ said Mr. Danes- 
bury to the girl, “go back to the factory and tell your 
uncle to prepare for an immediate journey to London. 
After he is ready he must come here to receive my instruc- 
tions.” 

As Jessy went into the factory to do her master’s bid- 
ding, she was assailed on all sides. Was the child dead? 
Could it be brought round? How did it happen? But she 
would not answer one inquiry until she had delivered the 
message to Mr. Harding, and when she did explain, it was 
very brief. A mistake of the nurse’s in taking up the 
wrong bottle, she said, and Mr. Pratt could give no opinion 
yet, one way or the other. 

In those days railroads were not common, and the 
quickest way of general traveling was by posting. A chaise 
was ordered from the Ram, and was soon at Danesbury 
House. Mr. Harding, equipped for the journey, was 
already there, had taken his orders from his master, and 
was now standing on the steps outside, talking with Jessy 
in an undertone. As the chaise rattled up and turned 
round, he got inside, and just at that moment Mr. Danes- 
bury came out again. 

“Mind, Harding, how you break it to Mrs. Danesbury. 
Be as cautious as possible. Mr. Pratt does think there may 
be a little hope, tell her.” 

“Tildo it inethe best way that. ever I can, sit,” -he 
answered, the tears rising to his eyes with earnestness of 
feeling. 

The chaise drove back at a swift pace, down the hill 
and through the small town, to the intense delight of the 
inhabitants, ever rejoicing in excitement, who flocked to 
their doors and windows to gaze after it as it rolled past, 
and at Thomas Harding seated bolt upright in it. They 
would have guessed his errand, had its object not trans- 
pired. 

Mr. Danesbury had turned into the house again, but 
Jessy stood and watched the chaise down the hill; 
through the town she lost sight of it, but speedily saw it 
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again, ascending the opposite hill, for Eastborough, a very 
small town, deserving little more than the name of village, 
was situated in a valley. Jessy was the daughter of a 
farmer who had a large family. She had received a good 
plain education, was well-mannered and well-conducted, 
and her friends had not thought it beneath them to accept 
a place for her as maid at Mrs. Danesbury’s to wait upon 
and walk out with the two eldest children. Jessy had, at 
first, somewhat rebelled at it, not having thought she 
should be “sent out to service.’ ‘Thomas Harding’s wife 
was her father’s sister. 

While that chaise was nearing the end of its forty-mile 
journey, a merry party had assembled round a well-lighted 
dinner table in a handsome house in Bedford Row, the 
metropolitan locality where so many men of the law con- 
gregate. Mr. and Mrs. Serle were its owners, and sat at 
either end. By the side of the former, who was an eminent 
solicitor, sat Mrs. Danesbury, an elegant woman of thirty 
years, with beautifully refined features and dark eyes, 
thoughtful and expressive. Opposite to her, in a drab silk 
gown, sat Miss St. George, who was the sister of Mrs. 
Serle, and lived there because she had no other home. 
Next to Mrs. Serle was a young man, Walter St. George 
(he was in Mr. Serle’s office, and had been invited to dinner 
to meet Mrs. Danesbury), and the middle of the table was 
occupied by four children, two little Serles and Arthur and 
Isabel Danesbury. Mrs, Danesbury was first cousin to 
Walter St. George, and both of them were more distantly 
related to Mrs. Serle and her sister. The children’s dining 
at this late hour was unusual; but they had been out with 
the ladies sight-seeing, and had lost their own dinner in 
the middle of the day. Of course they enjoyed amazingly 
the dining by candle-light. 

“But, sir,” suddenly cried Arthur Danesbury, leaning 
forward that he might see Mr. St. George, “you have not 
told me about the Tower. Do you often go to it?” 

‘Well, no, I don’t,” smiled Mr. St. George. “But I will 
take you.” 

Mrs. Danesbury laughed. ‘ Arthur has a book at home, 
describing the glories and wonders of the Tower in days 
gone by,” she said; “lions, giants, dwarfs, soldiers in 
armor, and scaffolds. Hecan not separate those marvels 
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from the present Tower by any process of reasoning what- 
ever, so I fear disappointment will be in store for him 
when he shall visit it.” 

Mr. St. George could scarcely take his eyes from the boy, 
who was still bending forward, so remarkably intelligent 
did he think his countenance, Fair, with a broad, white, 
intellectual forehead, his features gave promise of the same 
high order of beauty that distinguished his father's, and he 
possessed the same large, clear, earnest blue eyes. He was 
in his eighth year, his sister two years younger. A servant 
placed a glass of porter by his side, and recalled him to his 
dinner. 

“Oh, water for me, if you please,’’ said the child. 

a Water, sire ™ 

“Yes,” replied Arthur, “and for my sister also. We 
always drink water.”’ 

There was no water on the sideboard; it was a beverage 
not frequently called for at Mr. Serle’s, and one of the 
servants had to go down-stairs for some. Matthew and 
Charlotte Serle had each their small silver mug of porter. 

* Your children are not going to drink water?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Serle, when she saw the water placed for them. ‘‘ This 
can not hurt them, Mrs. Danesbury; it is only porter, not 
stout.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Danesbury, ‘ they never take 
anything but water.” 

“Vou don’t know. what’s good for them, I see,” inter- 
posed Mr. Serle. But the subject dropped. 

To be resumed, however, at dessert. In pouring out the 
port wine, Mr. Serle filled four glasses three parts full, and 
passed them to the children. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon for not speaking sooner,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Danesbury; “I did not observe. Arthur and 
Isabel do not take it.” 

“ Not take wine! and not take beer!”’ uttered Mr. Serle; 
“why, do you intend to make little hermits of them? I can 
assure you, these children, when they are indulged by 
dining with us, and on Sundays, look for their glasses of 
wine, filled ‘up to the pretty,’ as eagerly as we look for 
ours.” 

“T never heard of such a thing as punishing children in 
that way,” cried Miss St. George. 
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“Tt is no punishment,” was Mrs. Danesbury’s reply. 
“They are not accustomed to it, and therefore do not wish 
COV ity 

“All moonshine!’ laughed Mr. Serle. “Drink it up, 
children.” 

“No; I must repeat that I prefer they should not,” 
returned Mrs. Danesbury. Her manner and tone, though 
perfectly courteous and lady-like, were unmistakably 
decisive, and no more was said. ‘The little Serles drank 
their wine, and when the children had eaten some pears 
and oranges, they were all dispatched to the nursery to play. 

‘‘How can you force those nice children of yours to drink 
water?”’ began Mrs. Serle, turning to her guest. ‘‘Do you 
do it upon principle? as people say.” 

“T do it because I believe it to be good for them,” was 
Mrs. Danesbury’s answer. 

‘But you can not possibly think that the small portion of 
beer and wine which our children have just taken, can have 
done them any harm?” 

“Whether it has done them harm, I can not say; but I 
will say that water would have done them more good, even 
for their health’s sake.” 

‘“« Hven for their health’s sake!”’ repeated Mrs. Serle. “TI 
scarcely follow you. There is nothing else that could be 
benefited by it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Danesbury, ‘‘their taste. We should 
be very cautious what tastes we impart to, or cultivate in, 
achild. A child can not dislike water naturally; it is its 
natural beverage, as, rely upon it, it was intended to be 
the natural beverage of man. A child should never be 
allowed to drink anything else (except at those seasons, tea 
and breakfast, when milk is substituted), whether at dinner, 
or when thirsty, let it have its appointed drink—water. 
Confine a child’s drink to water, and he will obey the law 
of nature, and grow up loving the water. I believe that 
it is of the utmost importance that he should be allowed to 
do so.” 

“ \ dont see why,’ 

“As soon as a child can sit down to table and eat dinner, 
how many parents give that child beer to drink with it! 
Take your own children, for example, have you accustomed 
them to drink water?” 
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_ “No,” was Mrs. Serle’s reply; “ but, then, London water 
ts such wretched stuff. Since the children could sit at 
table, they have always had a little sup of beer.” 

‘Just so,” returned Mrs. Danesbury, “you debar your 
children from tasting water, and in a few years’ time they 
will have lost their relish for it—if they have not done so 
already. You impart to them a taste (a forced, acqu‘zed 
taste, mind!) for stronger beverage, and indulge the taste 
until they learn to love it; naturally, after that, water 
appears insipid. Once let a child lose his liking for water, 
through disuse, through accustoming him to drink an 
artificial beverage, and you will rarely find him regain it in 
after life. Many grown persons will say, ‘I can not bear 
water; I could not drink it!’” 

“T-could not,” interrupted Mr. St. George. “I never did 
drink it, and I am sure I could not begin now.” 

Mrs. Danesbury smiled; for she saw they all could have 
joined in his words, and it illustrated her theory. ‘Just so, 
Walter,” she remarked; “you were not allowed to drink 
water when your tastes, for good or for ill, were being 
formed. As our tastes are trained in childhood, so will our 
after likings be.” 

“Then, it is not that you think so ill of beer and wine, 
as that you wish your children to grow up fond of water,” 
observed Mr. Serle. 

“That is chiefly it; they must grow up fond of one or 
of the other. My objection to children’s taking beer or 
wine would be less strong, could I make sure that they 
would always partake of them in strict moderation; but 
who can answer for the future? I think,” continued Mrs. 
Danesbury, smiling upon them pleasantly, but with depre- 
cation, “though you must not take offense at my saying it, 
that when parents do not oblige their children to drink 
water as their common beverage, they are guilty of a 
positive sin.” 

“Oh! Mrs, Danesbury!”’ 

“A sin against the child; and perhaps,” she added, ina 
lower tone, “against God, whe has sent him into the world 
to be trained to morality and goodness.” 

There was a pause. It was Mr. Serle who broke it. 
“ Are these your own sentiments chiefly, Mrs. Danesbury, 


or your husband's?” 
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“They are mine. I believe my husband thinks with me, 
but his hands and head are so full of business that he gives 
but little heed to what he would call domestic points. He 
has entire confidence in my management.” 

“Well, it is hard upon the children.” 

“Hard upon the children! How can you take up so mis- 
taken an idea? It is quite the contrary. Had I said to my 
children at dinner just now, take which you like best, beer 
or water, they would have chosenthe water. Water, I say, 
assimilates itself naturally with a child’s palate; beer does 
not. Give a glass of beer to my children, who have never 
had any, and they would find it salt, bitter—disagreeable as 
a dose of medicine.” 

“But, Mrs, Danesbury, if you keep your children—let us 
say the boy—to water, so long as you have control over 
him, you can not expect that he will confine himself to water 
when he becomes a man.” 

“T do not know that,” she answered; ‘‘I trust to be able 
to implant in him other wholesome training besides that of 
drinking water—I mean, touching his own responsibility of 
action. But, whether he shall confine himself to water or 
not, I shall have the comforting consciousness of knowing 
that I have done my duty by him, in bringing him up to like 
it. When Matthew and Arthur, your boy and mine, shall 
stand side by side in after years, the one loving water, the 
other despising it, the one regardless of stimulants, the 
other craving for them, what will have made the difference, 
but the opposite mode in which they were reared? “You do 
what you can to eradicate the natural liking for water im- 
planted in the child, I do all I can to foster it. Believe 


me, Mr. Serle, we should all do well to bring up our chil- 
dren to drink water.” 


‘‘Madam,” interrupted a servant, entering the room and 


addressing Mrs. Danesbury, ‘“there’s a gentleman below, 
asking to see you.” 

“A gentleman!” repeated Mrs. Danesbury in surprise, 
who had no friends in London, and thought the man must 
be mistaken, “Forme! <Are you sure?” 

“He asked for Mrs. Danesbury. He has a plaid shawl 
round his neck, madam, and a white topcoat on, He said 


he came from Eastborough, and his name was Harding— 
Thomas Harding.” 
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The words seemed to electrify Mrs. Danesbury, and she 
turned pale as death, as she started from her seat. ‘‘ What 
can be the matter?” she uttered. ‘Something must be 
amiss with my husband or my child!” 

She quitted the room, and hurried to the one where 
Thomas Harding had been shown. He stood in the middle 
of it, his hat in his hand. Mr. and Mrs. Serle caught a 
glimpse of a most respectable looking man, with gray hair 
and an honest countenance. 

‘Tell me the worst at once,” breathed Mrs. Danesbury. 
“Something is amiss with Mr. Danesbury! He has not 
been caught in the machinery ?’’ she gasped, the dreadful 
thought occurring to her, 

“Dear lady, pray don’t alarm yourself; it’s nothing so 
bad as that. Mr. Danesbury is quite well, and it was he 
sent me to you. Little Master William is poorly, and he 
thought you might like to know it.” 

Mrs. Danesbury sunk on a chair, inexpressibly relieved. 
“Sit down, Mr. Harding,” she said; ‘what is the matter 
with him ?”’ 

“Well, ma’am, it may sound awkward to you, in telling, 
but Mr. Pratt had little doubt he’d be all right,” replied 
Thomas Harding, improving upon the hint given him by 
Mr. Danesbury, “and that was the last thing the master 
charged me to say to you. Mrs. Glisson lost his cough- 
mixture, and she found it, as she thought, and gave him 
some, but it turned out to be a bottle containing some 
tincture of opium. Mr. Pratt was there directly with his 
emetics, but the master bade me come up here and tell 
you, ma’am, thinking you might like to go home.” 

Mrs. Danesbury sat quite still for a minute, her hands 
pressed upon her chest. The news surprised and perplexed 
her—apart from the shock and grief ; but she had no time 
to spare for superfluous questions. ‘ How did you come?” 
she inquired. 

“‘T posted up, ma’am, in one of the chaises from the 
Ram. It is at the door.” 

“Order fresh horses to it instantly,” she said, leading 
the way from the room. Mr. and Mrs. Serle were standing 
outside, not liking to intrude, and scarcely daring to inquire 
what had happened. She burst into tears as she gave them 
the news. 
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“Going down at once!” uttered Mr. Serle. “ But how 
are you going?’ 

“Mr. Harding posted up. There is no difficulty.” 

She had been walking up the stairs as she replied, too 
anxious to losea moment. When her things were on, she 
went to say farewell to her children, who, it had been 
hastily decided, should remain for the present. The ready 
tears roseto Arthur’s great blue eyes. 

““Why do you leave us here, mamma? it won’t be nice 
when you are gone. When shall youcome back?” 

‘The beginning of the week, I~ hope, Arthur.) My 
darling,” she added in his ear, as she held his face to hers, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Serle may press you to take beer and wine, 
but you will remember that I wish you not todo so. And 
tell Isabel what Isay, ‘Touch neither.” 

Arthur gave his head a very decided shake. His 
mother’s word was law with him. “I will be sure to 
remember, mamma.” 

She kissed him twenty times; she kissed Isabel, breath- 
ing a blessing on them both; she bade farewell to the rest. 
The two children ran down to shake hands with Thomas 
Harding, who was in the dining-room with Mr. Serle, 
swallowing some hasty refreshment. ‘The chaise, with its 
fresh horses, drove to the door, and Mrs. Danesbury 
entered it, scarely giving time for the step to be lowered. 
Thomas Harding prepared to mount to the seat in front— 
the dicky, asit was called in those days. 

“No, no, Mr. Harding,” interposed Mrs. Danesbury, 
“you must not sit there this cold night. Come inside.”’ 

‘“‘Ma’am,” he answered, in his respectful modest way, 
hesitating to obey, “I feel that I should be intruding.” 

“Not at all. Step in.” 

And the chaise whirled from the door, and speedily left 
London behind it. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NIGHT JOURNEY. 


Mrs. Danesbury naturally felt impatient for particulars, 
and pressed Thomas Harding to relate them, as they sped 
on their way. He was enabled to do so, having had them 
detailed over to him at length by Jessy. Mrs. Danesbury 
listened to the end, but she was not satisfied. 

‘“‘T can not comprehend it,” she remarked. ‘‘ The tincture 
of opium has been in the closet in my bedroom undisturbed 
since the night it was first brought into the house. I had 
the toothache badly, and sent to the chemist’s for some. 
Sarah went for it, and, knowing I was in pain, she brought 
it away without giving time to label it. I placed it in my 
closet, and how it is possible for Glisson to have gone 
thither for it, and taken it, believing it was the baby’s 
cough-mixture, which she kept in her own nursery, I can 
not conceive. It is an understood thing in the house, 
that nobody interferes with what may be in that closet but 
myself. I should not .be so much surprised had it been one 
of the other servants; but for Glisson to go to the closet, 
and to commit such an error, is incomprehensible. It is 
as though she had acted in her sleep.” 

Thomas Harding was silent. He wasdebating a question 
with himself. Ought he to impart to Mrs. Danesbury a 
rumor which had come to his ears? 

“A faithful, cautious, tried old servant like Glisson!” 
repeated Mrs. Danesbury. ‘Does it not strike you as 
being very extraordinary, Mr. Harding?” 

“Ma’am,” he said, with straightforward simplicity, “I 
am thinking whether I ought not to tell you something 
which Jessy mentioned to my wife.” 

“Tf it is anything that can bear upon this case, you cer- 
tainly must inform me,” replied Mrs. Danesbury. 

“Tt was the Sunday Jessy had leave to drink tea with 
us,” he resumed. “My wife got asking her whether she 
should be able to reconcile herself to service, and how she 
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liked her place, and in talking of her various duties, she said 
that Glisson—that Glisson”’— 

“Go on,” interposed Mrs. Danesbury, wondering at his 
hesitation. 

Thomas Harding leaned toward Mrs. Danesbury, and 
continued in a whisper, “that Glisson drank.” 

“That she—what?” uttered Mrs. Danesbury. 

‘“Ma’am, that Glisson drank! Took sometimes more 
than was good for her.” 

“That Glisson drank!” repeated Mrs, Danesbury in the 
very extreme of surprise. “ Impossible. What could Jessy 
have meant by saying so?” 

‘“‘ My wife said it was impossible, and took Jessy to task 
for traducing Mrs. Glisson. But Jessy persisted that it 
was so—that she does drink, and is often stupid through 
ite 

Mrs. Danesbury was silent, utterly confounded. 

“ Nearly every night she has one big tumbler of hot gin- 
and-water, sometimes more, besides drinking plenty of ale 
at supper, too much, in fact—Mrs. Glisson being allowed 
the strong ale at that meal, while most of the other servants 
take beer.” 

“Mrs. Glisson is older than most of them,” interrupted 
Mrs. Danesbury. “And when Mr. Danesbury suggested 
that Glisson might drink ale with her supper, if she 
preferred it to table-beer, neither he nor I imagined she 
would take an unseemly quantity. It is incredible! ”’ 

“‘T fear it is true,’ returned Thomas Harding. ‘Jessy 
is a Clear-sighted, keen girl, and isnot likely to be deceived. 
She has seen Glisson with a black bottle to her lips in the 
day-time, and believed it contained gin. In speaking of 
this misfortune to-day, she told me Glisson was ‘ stupid’ 
again, and it was in consequence of seeing she was so, that 
put it into her head the cough-mixture might really be on 
the mantel-piece, overlooked by Mrs. Glisson. Jessy says 
she reproached her with it, in the fright of the discovery.” 

“But, were it vtrue that Glisson takes gin, how can it 
have escaped my detection?” urged Mrs. Danesbury, 
“The smell would betray her.” 

“Jessy thinks that it is not very often she takes it inthe 
day-time, and you don’t see her ma’am, after she has had it 
at night. But she has got a trick of sucking things. Some- 
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times it will be a bit of camphor, sometimes a peppermint- 
drop. Jessy says she always knows what the nurse has been 
Supping, when she sees her put one of these things into 
her mouth, and of course they take off the smell of any- 
thing else.” 

Mrs. Danesbury remembered to have smelt peppermint 
and camphor when the nurse had been talking, and she 
also remembered that Glisson had occasionally seemed stu- 
pid—bewildered—and shehad wondered; but she had never 
suspected the cause now hinted at. “I wish Jessy had said 
this to me,’’ she observed. “I should not have quitted 
home and left the child in her charge.” 

““T wish she had, ma’am, as things have turned out,”’ re- 
sponded Thomas Harding. ‘“ But very few young women, 
going fresh into a house, would venture to bring sucha 
charge against an old and valued servant.” 

“Very true. And my perfect confidence in Glisson may 
have tended to blind me. The puzzle is, where can she get 
the gin?”’ 

“Oh, ma’am, people who give way to drink are never at 
a fault to get it.” 

Mrs. Danesbury gathered herself into her corner of the 
chaise, buried in an unpleasant reverie. She was casting 
blame to herself. Not for having failed to detect Glisson’s 
fault, no, blame lay not with herself there; but for having 
suffered the laudanum bottle to be without a label. Several 
times had she thought of placing a label on it, but the time 
had gone on and on, and this was the result. Had there 
been a label, Glisson was certainly not so far gone but she 
might have read it. ‘Have you or Mrs. Harding men- 
tioned this doubt of Glisson to any one?” suddenly asked 
Mrs. Danesbury. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. ‘“ And we cautioned 
Jessy not to let it escape her lips again.” 

“T am glad of that. I scarcely see my way clear with 
regard to Glisson. Mr. Danesbury thinks highly of her, 
and she served his mother faithfully for many years, so that 
I feel it would not be kind, or just, to turn her away, as I 
might a less valued servant. Ithink I must bury this in 
silence, even to Mr. Danesbury, and keep her on fora while, 
and be watchful over her, and try and recall her to what 
she used to be. I am convinced she can not have taken 
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to it long. I must question Jessy; perhaps she will tell me 
more than she told you.” 

They had been traveling at a high rate of speed all the 
way, and had changed horses several times, though it has 
not been necessary to mark their progress step by step. 
Now they were nearing Eastborough, and soon the lights 
in the town began to be visible. Had it been day, Mrs. 
Danesbury would have seen her husband’s factory, rising on 
the opposite hill. It was, however, nearly midnight—a cold, 
frosty, starlight night. A steep hill descended to the hol- 
low, and at the top of the hiil was the turnpike gate. 

The gate was closed. ‘The postboy stopped his horses 
and hallooed, and the door opened and the keeper came 
out. Mrs, Danesbury, who was on that side, leaned for- 
ward. 

“Do you happen to know, Giles, whether the child is 
saved?” 

She received no answer. The man had gone forward, 
with a stumble, to open the gate; Mrs. Danesbury supposed 
he had tripped over a stone. He opened the gate; he did 
not fling it back, but kept it in his hand, and went stum- 
bling across the road with it. The postboy urged on his 
horses; but Giles somehow loosed his hold of the gate, 
and, though he went on himself, he let the gate swing to 
again. It struck the nearest horse. 

The horse, a nasty-tempered animal at all times, as the 
postboy phrased it afterward, began to plunge and kick; 
that startled his fellow, and, in spite of the efforts of the 
postboy, they sprang forward, and dashed madly down the 
hill. Mrs. Danesbury shrieked, and rose up. 

‘““Ma’am, ma’am, don’t get up, don’t lean out!” implored 
Thomas Harding; “be still, for the love of life! Lie you 
down at the bottom of the chaise.” 

“This is certain death,” she wailed. ‘They will inevi- 
tably dash against the bridge, and it will be certain death. 
Oh, my children! My Saviour, I can but commend them 
to thee! Do thou make them thine, and keep them from 
the evil!” 

Had it been his own wife, or one with whom he could 
put himself upon an equality, Thomas Harding would have 
forced her to the bottom of the chaise and held her there. 
But he did not like to act so to Mrs. Danesbury. She had 
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feaned from the side window as she spoke the last words, 
probably not knowing that she did so, in her agitation and 
terror, and certainly not aware that they were already at 
the foot of the hill. But they had, as it were, flown down 
it; the chaise, in that same moment, struck against the 
lower stone abutment of the narrow, awkward bridge 
(which everybody in Eastborough had long said was a dis- 
grace and a danger to the town, but which none had 
bestirred themselves to have altered), and the chaise was 
overturned. Mrs. Danesbury’s head fell on the ground, and 
the chaise settled upon it. 

How Thomas Harding extricated himself he never knew. 
Beyond being shaken and a little bruised, he was not hurt. 
The terrified horses had struggled and plunged till they 
freed themselves, and started off with part of the broken 
shafts dangling after them. The postboy was lying with- 
out motion, 

Thomas Harding saw at a glance the dreadful situation 
of Mrs; Danesbury. To raise the chaise, or aid her of 
himself, he was entirely powerless. At that moment, the 
church clock struck out twelve, and the door of a public- 
house, the Pig and Whistle, beyond the bridge, at the en- 
trance of the town, was-thrown open, and astream of warm 
light and a crowd of topers came forth into the street 
together. 

“Hilloa! help! hilloa!”” shouted Thomas Harding, run- 
ning toward them; “help here.” 

The group, most of whom were employed at the Danes- 
bury Works, halted at the noise, and peered in the direction 
it came. They had left a room blazing with lights and fire, 
and could as yet distinguish no object outside. The land- 
lord followed with a candle, perhaps believing it would 
render objects more distinct. 

“ Blest, if it ain’t Harding!” exclaimed one. “What's 
the matter, sir?’’ he cried, as his foreman came panting 
up. 
ve Harding explained, as well as he was able, for his 
haste and agitation. Some were capable of rendering 
assistance, some were not; those who were, flew with one 
accord to the fatal spot—the landlord still carrying the 
flaring candle, which soon flared out. 

“I telled ye I heer’d somm’at like horses a galloping 
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past, with shafts a’ter ’em,” cried one of the men, “but ye 
was in such haste to abuse the landlord for saying 1t were 
twelve, that ye could not heed me.”’ 

Between them they raised the chaise, and extricated Mrs. 
Danesbury. She lay motionless. Harding, shocked and 
bewildered, and hardly knowing how to act, sped off 
through the town to Mr. Danesbury’s, whilst others ran 
for the surgeon, who was not found at home, but at 
Danesbury House. The postboy had gathered himself up, 
and was sitting with his back against the side of the 
bridge. They gently raised him, and walked him about a 
few steps. No limbs were broken. He shook himself, and 
speech came to him. 

“That there Giles ought to swing for this,’ were the 
first words that broke from him. 

“What had Giles to do with it?’’ questioned the chorus 
of voices. 

“He were as drunk as blazes. I saw he were when he 
came ducking, head over heels, to open the gate. He were 
so drunk, he couldn’t push it back, nor hold it back, and 
he let it come swing agen the horses.” 

“ Did that start “em off?” 

“Tt just did start ’em off; I never strode such terrified, 
furious brutes afore. ‘hey took, as you may say, one leap 
from the top of the hill to the bottom, not a bit longer it 
didn’t seem, and the chaise caught the nasty awk’ard 
bridge, and we went over.” 

“‘T tell you all what,” cried the landlord; “something ’1l 
be done now. The town has called out long enough about 
the danger of keeping such a bridge, and some folks have 
called out about Giles’ drunkenness. It'll both be reme- 
died now; you'll see.” 

“Who'll give me a arm up the hill?” cried the postboy, 
who was a native of Eastborough, and had driven out with 
Mr. Harding that afternoon, with these very horses. “I 
doubt if I ain’t too shaky to get up it of myself. I'll go 
and have a word with Giles.” 

Two of them immediately took the postboy in tow, and 
they began to ascend the hill) The rest remained to keep 
watch over the unfortunate lady. 

“Jim,” cried out the landlord, “what about the horses? 
Where be they flown to?” 
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“°Taint much matter where,” was the postboy’s answer, 
“they have done mischief enough. They be off to their 
stables, no doubt, they be, the cantankerous brutes.” 

Arrived at the turnpike, they tried the house door. It 
was locked; but they shook it and kicked and shouted 
till Roger Giles came and opened it, very nearly pitching 
forward into their arms with the exertion. 

““ A nice state you bein!” uttered the postboy, “a sweet 
gentleman you be, to keepa pike! Do you know the dam- 
age you have gone and done?”’ 

“En?” enunciated Giles. He was stupidly drunk, and 
his eye wandered uneasily to the spot where he kept his 
employers’ cash; some vague idea hammering at his brain, 
that the three men, now entered, might have designs upon it. 

‘““We won’t goon at him now,” said the postboy to his 
friends; “’taint of no good. Look at the sot! But you’ll 
both please to bear me out to my master, as to his state, so 
that I don’t get the blame.” 

“This will be a bad job for you, Giles,” cried one of the 
men. ‘You have took a drop once too much, my boy. 
Anyway it will be bad, but if Mrs. Danesbury shouldn’t be 
got-to again (and she don’t look like it), I should be sorry 
to stand in your shoes.” 

They descended the hill again, and the postboy sank 
down as before, with his back resting against the bridge. 
His exertion had made him feel dizzy. Soon voices and 
rapid footsteps were heard, for several people were ap- 
proaching. Foremost of them came Mr. Pratt, the surgeon, 
Thomas Harding, and Mr. Danesbury. ‘Those keeping 
guard drew respectfully back, and touched their hats, even 
in the dark night, to Mr. Danesbury. They had brought 
means fora light with them, which had been thought of by 
Thomas Harding, and the surgeon held it to the face of 
Mrs. Danesbury. 

“She haven't stirred, nor even moaned, sir,’ said the 
landlord of the Pig and Whistle, who, with the others, had 
collected close up. 

“A moment, if you please,” cried out the surgeon 
authoritatively. ‘Stand back, all of you; I can do and see 
nothing, with you crowding round. Mr. Danesbury, will 
you also allow me a moment here alone? Harding, you 
stay and hold the torch.” 
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Poor Mr. Pratt! He saw that Mrs. Danesbury was dead, 
and had so spoken to gain time for composure, and that 
Mr. Danesbury might not see, unprepared, that ghastly 
face, which told too plainly its own tale. 

All had stepped back in compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Danesbury’s eyes fell on the postboy. ‘Are you hurt, 
Jim?” he asked kindly. 

“A bit shook, sir; I don’t think it’s no worse. I hope 
it won’t be no worse with nobody else, sir,” he added, 
nodding toward where the surgeon was stooping. 

“How did it happen? Mr. Harding says the gate 
touched the horses.” 

“Come swinging right agen ’em, sir; Giles were so drunk 
he couldn't hold it back.” 

“ Drunk, was he?”’ quickly cried Mr. Danesbury. 

‘He were beastly drunk, sir. I have been up there to 
him now, some of ’em here helped me, and he can’t speak 
nor stand straight.” 

Mr. Pratt had arisen, and was at Mr. Danesbury’s elbow. 
He passed his arm within that gentleman’s, and drew him 
away from the crowd, halting at a certain part of the 
bridge, and apparently looking out over the dark and 
gloomy water. 

“What is it?” said Mr. Danesbury, “why do you bring 
me here? Have you ascertained the nature of the injury?” 

“Oh, my dear friend!” cried the surgeon, ‘I know not 
how to tell you what I must tell.”’ 

Mr. Danesbury’s heart sank within him; a shadow of 
appalling woe stole over him. But he did not speak. 
Perhaps he could not. © 

‘“‘T fear—I fear she is gone,’ added Mr. Pratt. 

Then Mr. Danesbury clutched the surgeon’s arm with a 
tight nervous grasp. ‘The truth,” he breathed—“ the 
truth. Let me know the worst. I can bear it better than 
this agony of dread.” 

‘One consolation is, that she did not suffer. She must 
have died instantaneously. Her neck is broken.” 

Mr. Danesbury let fall the surgeon’s arm. He half fell, 
half rested on the parapet of the bridge, and a low wail of 
utter anguish went forth on the night air. 
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The coroner’s inquest was held on the appointed day. 
Thomas Harding could only depose that the gate touched 
the horse on his side of the chaise; he had not observed 
the state of the gatekeeper. But the postboy, and the men 
who had subsequently accompanied him to the gatehouse, 
testified that Giles was incapably drunk. The verdict 
returned was, “ Manslaughter against Roger Giles; he hav- 
ing been, at the time of its act, in a state of drunkenness.” 

He was committed to prison to await his trial. The 
little child, William Danesbury, had recovered the effects of 
the laudanum, the remedies administered by the surgeon 
having proved successful. 

Eastborough, insignificant in itself, owed what impor- 
tance it did possess to its being the scene of the Danesbury 
Works, sometimes called the Danesbury Factory, sometimes 
the Iron Works. It was a concern of considerable magni- 
tude, giving employment, in its various departments, to a 
large number of hands. Engineers, iron-founders, manu- 
facturers of agricultural and divers implements, combined 
with other branches of trade, not essential to mention, nec- 
essarily rendered the Danesburys of a high standing in the 
commercial world. Not only for the extent of their opera- 
tions did they bear a wide renown, but for the lofty excel- 
lence of their character, both in business matters and in 
private life. Just, honorable, and upright, the name of 
Danesbury was respected all the country round. The busi- 
ness had once been of small account, but the then proprie- 
tor of it, John Danesbury, raised it, by his diligence and 
intelligence, into importance. As his two sons, John and 
Philip, severally attained the age of twenty-one, they were 
taken into partnership with him, the firm then being altered 
to that of ‘“ John Danesbury & Sons.” The elder of those 
sons, John, was the one introduced to the reader. He 
was now the sole proprietor, for his father and brother 
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had both died; the latter, Philip, a young man, leaving a 
widow. But the appellation of the firm had not been 
changed, it was still known as that of “ John Danesbury 
& Sons”; possibly Mr. Danesbury looked forward to the 
period when it should be so in actuality. He had married 
a Miss St. George, a lady every way worthy of him, and 
whose present dreadful death was a far more agonizing 
shock to him than the world suspected. ‘Their two eldest 
children, Arthur and Isabel, lived and flourished, two suc- 
ceeding ones had died infants, and the last had just escaped 
following them, as you have seen, through nurse Glisson’s 
dose of opium. 

Thomas Harding was exceedingly attached to Mr. Danes- 
bury, and with cause. He had served his father; he now 
served him, and enjoyed his full confidence. ‘There were 
superior clerks, as to position, in the factory, gentlemen 
overlookers, but they held a secondary place to Thomas 
Harding in the estimation of Mr. Danesbury. It was the 
respect due to worth, deserved, and paid to an honest, 
guileless man. Harding was vexed at being the depository 
of this secret about Glisson; but he hoped the tragical end 
of her mistress, caused remotely through her, might so tell 
upon her that there would no longer exist reason to betray 
her to Mr. Danesbury. 

“Glisson took on dreadfully,” said Jessy, one day that 
she was at the Hardings’ house, about ten days subse- 
quently to the funeral. “I was so shocked that night, 
when they brought the dead body into the house, that I 
hardly knew what I said, and did not spare her. I told 
her, if she had kept herself in her right senses, and given 
the baby the proper medicine, our poor mistress would 
have been alive and safe.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“TI can not tell half she said. She was like a mad 
woman, lying on the floor, crying out for her mistress, moan- 
ing, and wishing she had died for her. Master heard her 
in his room, and came in, but he thought it was all self- 
reproach for her mistake in having given the wrong medi- 
cine; he did not suspect she had anything worse to reproach 
herself with.” 

“‘ Was she sober, then?” 


“IT should just think she was! The poisoning of the 
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child in the afternoon had sobered her, and she had taken 
nothing subsequently. I donot believe she has yet. Ihave 
never noticed it, and she grieves after her mistress night 
and day.” 

“Then it has, perhaps, been such a warning to her that 
she'll abandon the habit altogether,” returned Thomas 
Harding. “Jessy, girl, never suffer a word tu escape you 
of what has been; give her a chance of redeeming herself. 
It is what Mrs. Danesbury would have done, had she lived; 
mind you, I know that.’ 

“She’s safe for me,” replied Jessy. ‘The children are 
coming home to-morrow,” she continued. ‘!Some lady is 
bringing them, and we fancy she is going to remain—as 
governess, or housekeeper, or something of that. Master 
came to the nursery this morning and told us that a cousin 
of our late mistress would accompany the children, and the 
house was to take its orders from her. Glisson is uncom- 
monly put out about it; she says those half-and-half mis- 
tresses are always more difficult to please than real ones.” 

‘“‘ Jessy ! take care to do your duty, and don’t be so fond 
of repeating things after Mrs. Glisson,” rebuked her Aunt 
Harding. 

Danesbury House was a handsome white mansion, sur- 
rounded by fine grounds, with a smooth lawn sloping from 
the front; its elevated site causing it to command extensive 
and beautiful views of: the neighboring country. 

On the morning that was to witness the return of the chil- 
dren, a lady approached the house, ascended the stone steps 
to the pillared portico, and entered a spacious hall, on 
either side of which were the reception chambers. It was 
Mrs. Philip Danesbury, the widow of Mr. Danesbury’s 
brother. She enjoyed a handsome income from the busi- 
ness, and resided near; a talkative, pleasant woman, young 
still, possessed of good sense, and of keen penetration. 
She was in Yorkshire, her native place, when the recent fatal 
event happened, and had now been home a day or two. 
Mr. Danesbury had seen her the previous day, and her pres- 
ent visit was to Glisson and the baby. While she was in 
the nursery talking, she observed her brother-in-law ap- 
proaching from the factory, and went down-stairs to meet 
him. 

“John,” she began, as soon as they were in the sitting- 
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room, dashing at once into some news she had just heard, 
““Glisson says there’s a lady coming here, to be in Isabel’s 
place.” ; 

‘Not in Isabel’s pace,” interrupted Mr. Danesbury, in a 
tone of pain. ‘No one can fill that. Do not say so.” 

“Well, you know what [ meant, John. Unfortunately 
no one ever can fill it, in any sense of the word. She was 
worth more than many of us who are left. Poor, poor 
Isabel!” 

Mr. Danesbury sat silent, his countenance betraying a 
shade more of its deep sorrow. He was not a demonstra- 
tive man, and he buried his grief within him. 

“But there is somebody coming to rule the household 
and manage the children,’ proceeded Mrs. Philip Danes- 
bir “Whotsita 

“Miss St. George, Mrs. Serle’s sister. She has offered 
to remain here a little while.” 

“A ‘little while!’ That means an indefinite period, I 
suppose.”’ 

“ No time was mentioned. It was Mrs. Serle who wrote 
and proposed it. I thought it exceedingly kind and con- 
siderate of her, and accepted it gratefully.” 

“ But whatever made you accept it, all in such a hurry?” 

continued Mrs. Philip in her hasty way. 
_ “T accepted it for the children’s sake. Who is to over- 
look them? Glisson can take care of William, but Arthur 
and Isabel should not be left to the entire companionship of 
servants.” 

“The better plan would have been—John,” she broke off, 
“T had been turning things over in my mind, before I 
knew of this Miss St. Georgescheme. I think Arthur should 
be placed at school, and I will take charge of Isabel.” 

“You are very kind, Maria,” he sadly answered. ‘ But 
the house, deprived of the two children, would be more 
desolate than with them. What objection do you see to 
Miss St. George staying here—for I think Idetect that you 
have an objection?” 

“A minute, John; answer me a question or two before I 
answer yours. What age is this Miss St. George?” 

“J do not know. I have a general idea that she is not 
young. JI once saw her at Mr. Serle’s, but retain a very 
faint recollection of her. I fancy she is older than Mrs. 
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Serle, and that she lives with her because she has no other 
home.” 

“There, that’s quite enough; you have most fully an- 
swered me,” impetuously returned Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 
“Take care of yourself, John.” 

“Take care of myself! In what way?” 

“Tt will be a terrible temptation to a woman in her posi- 
tion, the getting herself to be the real mistress of this 
house. She will play her cards with the hope and view to 
be your second wife, John; mind she does not play them 
to win.” 

A contraction of displeasure passed across Mr. Danes- 
bury’s ample brow. He could not understand his sister-in- 
law, and deemed these remarks to be unworthy of her. 

“John,” she resumed, “I can not help speaking out all 
my thoughts, but it is that I am anxious for the children’s 
welfare and your happiness. You can not understand 
these things, but I can, and rely upon it, this lady’s motive 
in proffering a temporary sojourn here arises from a dim 
hope that she may improve it into a permanent one. I see 
also another evil—that it will cause rebellion and warfare 
with the servants. You look surprised, but I tell you you 
have had no experience in these things, and do not under- 
stand them.” 

No, Mr. Danesbury did not understand it at all, and he 
certainly did not believe it. He asked Mrs. Philip to 
remain to dinner. 

“T will,” she replied, ‘and I shall let Miss St. George 
know, unmistakably, that Iam Mrs. Philip Danesbury, the 
nearest kin you and the children have, and quite compe- 
tent to direct the affairs of Danesbury House, where 
direction may be necessary, without her assistance.” 

Mrs. Philip untied the crape strings of her bonnet as she 
spoke, and ran upstairs again. She was somewhat given 
to be dictatorial, but she was a thoroughly sincere, good 
woman at heart. Glisson opened upon her grievance. 

“T hope this new person’s not going to take too much 
upon herself, ma’am, for it’s what I shan’t be able to put 
up with. I’d do anything for a Danesbury, and for my 
dear late mistress, who was a mistress in a thousand, but 
an interloper is a different sort of thing. Master said we 
were to take our orders from her.” 
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“It’s beginning,” thought Mrs, Philip, but she did not 
choose to say so, she was fond of keeping servants in their 
places. ‘Miss St. George is a relative of poor Mrs. Danes- 
bury, and every respect must be shown her, Glisson,” she 
said, in an authoritative tone. “Jessy, I hope you hear 
me also, I dare say you.will get on very well with her, for 
the time she is to remain.” 

Glisson made no reply. She went out for the baby, who 
had been laid down for his mid-day sleep, and brought 
him in. The sleeves of his embroidered white frock were 
tied up with black silk ribbon, and he wore a broad black 
sash, 

“Poor little motherless darling!” uttered Mrs. Philip, 
taking the child and clasping him to her. “I wish papa 
would give you to me, my little godson,” she murmured, 
covering his sweet face, so lovely in its rosy flush, with 
kisses. The tears came into her eyes as she gazed on 
him—for the having no children had been Mrs. Philip 
Danesbury’s great trial in life. ‘Glisson,” she suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘how did that dreadful mistake happen? How 
came you to be deceived in the medicine?”’ 

“ Ma’am,”’ said the nurse, turning round in a sort of 
frenzy, “I'll go down upon my knees and beg you not to 
ask me! I have been almost mad eversince, thinking of it, 
andif I have to talk of it, it will drive me quite so. I wish 
I had been dead before it had happened!” 

She sat down in the rocking-chair, threw her apron over 
her head, and burstintoa storm of wails and sobs. Mrs. 
Philip walked about with the child, and considerately ab- 
stained from further allusion to it. In the midst of this, the 
travelers were seen approaching. It was a clear, frosty 
day, and they were walking up from the Ram, where the 
stage-coach stopped. The two children, in their sombre 
black attire, were accompanied by two ladies, one of whom 
was in deep mourning, the other in slighter. 

‘Why, there’s two of them!” unceremoniously uttered 
Glisson, who had made her way to the window. 

‘“‘Miss St. George has put on deep black to be like the 
family, as she is to stay here,” decided Mrs. Philip, “and 
the other must be Mrs. Serle.” 

She eyed Miss St. George critically as she spoke. Glisson 
did the same. A thin, shortish, vinegar-looking lady, with 
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cold, light eyes,a sharp nose, and flaxen hair. Miss St. 
George was one of those whom black attire does not im- 
prove. 

“It’s a disagreeable face, if I ever saw one,” cried Glis- 
son, “as cross as two sticks. If she knew anybody was 
‘looking at her, she’d smooth it, I expect.” . 

‘‘ Five-and-thirty, if she’s a day, and a soured woman,” 
was Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s mental comment. “ Won't 
she be having a try at John?” 

The visitors were shown to the drawing-room, a spacious 
apartment opening to the lawn. It was fitted up with rich 
silk damask furniture, mirrors, ornaments, and some ex- 
quisite paintings. Mrs. Philip Danesbury entered, and 
welcomed the two ladies gracefully, as though she were the 
mistress of the house. 

“To whom have we the honor of speaking?” demanded 
Mrs. Serle. _ 

‘* Madam, to the sister-in-law of Mr. Danesbury, the aunt 
of these dear children. Iam Mrs. Philip Danesbury. This, 
I presume, is Miss St. George who has kindly proffered usa 
visit.” 

‘“‘T proffered it for her,” smiled Mrs. Serle, who appeared 
all complaisance. ‘“ ‘The isolated condition of these poor 
children, left entirely to servants, struck me as being so 
pitiable, that I suggested to Eliza to come home with them 
for a short period, should it be agreeable to Mr. Danes- 
bury. I did not know of their possessing so efficient a 
relative near to them. From the remarks of the children, 
I fancied Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s residence was in York- 
shire.” 

‘‘T have been there for a long visit. We appreciate your 
kindness, and shall be happy to render Miss St. George’s 
visit agreeable to her,’ was the somewhat frigid answer of 
Mrs. Philip. 

Mr. Danesbury came in. Unusually noble he looked in 
his deep mourning attire, and with the saddened expression 
on his fine features. Ere he had well kissed his two chil- 
dren, he was obliged to hurry from the room; their sight 
brought his loss, and theirs, tco painfully to his memory. 

‘“ Harriet!’ exclaimed Miss St. George, the moment she 
was alone with her sister in the chamber to which they had 
been shown, “I shall go back with you; I shan’t stop here. 
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The idea of being domineered over by that sharp woman! 
She is mistress, and I should be no better than a temporary 
visitor—an interloper. I did not come down and go in 
mourning for that.” 

“You will dono such thing, Eliza. You are come, 
and you must remain. She is not mistress; she does not 
live heré.© 

“ But she comes armed with full power to do as she 
pleases in the house; there’s no doubt of it. She’ll be here 
forever, * 

‘‘Nonsense. Stop and feel your way. You will super- 
sede her if you try. And if you don’t you are only where 
you were before.” 

“J hate children,’ cried Miss St. George. “And to 
assume to ‘love’ these will be more difficult than I thought, 
with her shrewd eyes upon me.” 

She sighed, as she turned to the glass, and began to 
arrange the bands of her very light hair. She had no 
parents, no money, and had been obliged to her sister fora 
home. She was not always comfortable in it; her temper 
was bad. Mrs. Serle would not put up with it, and at such 
times would make her feel that she was an intruder. To 
get away from it, and take the sway in such a house as 
Mr. Danesbury’s had been a glowing prospect, and the 
damper cast on it by the sight and words of Mrs. Philip 
was a mortifying disappointment. Whether she, or Mrs. 
Serle for her, had cast a glance to the possibility that time 
and luck might transform her into Mrs. Danesbury, can not 
be told. 

“What an exceedingly fine man Mr. Danesbury is!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Serle; “I should call him one of nature’s 
true nobility. The child, Arthur, will be like him.” 

“And what a handsome house,” returned Miss St. 
George. ‘ Everything so well appointed and comfortable.” 

“Ay, plenty of wealth here, Eliza. If you can succeed 
in establishing a firm footing, you will be fortunate.” 

Mrs. Philip Danesbury, meanwhile, was looking about 
for Arthur, who had disappeared. She found him in the 
little room where Mrs. Danesbury used to assemble her 
children for the ten minutes after breakfast in the morning, 
to read to them their Bible stories and to talk of heaven. 
It was a duty she never omitted, and the children had 
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learnt to love it. Arthur was stretched across the low sofa 
where his mamma used to sit, crying as if his heart would 
break. Mrs. Philip Danesbury closed the door, sat down, 
and drew him to her. 

‘My darling, don’t sob so; be comforted.” 

“Aunt Philip, I shall never see her again! I never 
thought it could be quite true till I came home now. Oh, 
mamma! mamma! ”’ 

‘““My child, be comforted, she is better off; she is gone 
to heaven.”’ 

‘But never to come back! never to come back!” he 
wailed. ‘“‘Oh, mamma! if you would but come to me for 
one minute, only one!” 

“Arthur, she can not return to you; you know it, my 
darling; but you will goto her.” 

‘* But it is such a long while!” 

“Tt will come, my child. She is one of God’s angels 
now, and she will watch over you here, and wait for you.” 

His sobs nearly choked him. 

“Arthur, do you know why Iam sure your mamma is 
happy, and has gone to the rest promised to the people of 
God?” 

‘‘ Because she was good,” he sobbed. 

“No, my darling. She was good—better than most 
people are; but she is gone because she loved Christ, and 
put her whole trust in him, She had always taken God 
for her guide. She taught you to do so, Arthur,” 

““Ves,”’ answered the child, and he gradually grew calmer. 

“Aunt Philip,’ he presently said, a catching sob seizing 
his breath occasionally, “how could that Giles let the gate 
fall against the horses?”’ 

“Because he was a wicked man,” promptly answered 
Mrs. Philip, whose indignation was sure to break loose 
when she thought of the accident, and its lamentable con- 
sequences. ‘“‘He had got horribly tipsy, my dear, and 
could not hold it back.” 

“ Would it have happened if he had not been tipsy?”’ 

“No, of course not. But for Giles’ drinking that night, 
your mamma would have been alive and well now, and per- 
haps sitting here with us.” 

That set Arthur on again. ‘‘Why did he drink?” he 
sobbed. ‘ Why does anybody drink?” 
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“Because they are beasts,” said Mrs. Philip. “And they 
are nothing else,” she added, as if in apology for her word, 
‘when they drink themselves into that state.” 

“T never will,” said Arthur. 

“ You, my dearest! Oh, no, never. Your dear mamma 
would be grieved in heaven, if she were to look down and 
see you, even once, so far forget yourself.” 

‘The child gazed upward at the blue sky, almost as if he 
were looking for his mother’s face there. Soon he gave his 
head that very decided shake, which in him, child as he 
was, expressed firm, inward resolve. 

“No, Aunt Philip, I will ever drink. How long is she 
going to stay ?”’ he added. 

“Who, my dear?” 

Miss st..Georee, 

“T cannot tell. Don't you like her?” 

“ Not much,” answered Arthur. ‘She told me she was 
going to be with us, instead of mamma.” 

Mrs, Philip Danesbury wondered what there could be, or 
not be, in Miss St. George, that nobody seemed to like her. 
She only hoped her brother-in-law would fall into the gen- 
eral opinion. 

When they assembled to sit down to dinner, Arthur was 
not to be found. He had made his way into the factory to 
Thomas Harding. ‘The latter shook him by the hand, and 
said he was glad to see him home again. 

“Mr. Harding,” whispered the child, struggling to hide 
the tears, which would rise to his eyes, ‘could you not 
have helped the gate from falling on the horses?” 

““Master Arthur, sir, you see this arm,” said Thomas 
Harding, holding it out, bared to the elbow, for his coat 
was off, and his shirt-sleeve rolled up, at his work, ‘ well, 
I’d have given that freely, ay, and the other to it, to have 
helped it. I wish I could.” 

“Aunt Philip says Giles was tipsy, and that if he had 
not been so, mamma would have been here now.” 

“And that’s true, Master Arthur.” 

“Why do they let people get tipsy ?” 

“Who let them, dear?” 

“T don’t know,” said the child, puzzled himself, as 
he thought over his question. “Why do people get 
tipsy?” 
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“T believe they can’t tell themselves why, Nobody who 
is worth anything does so.” 

“You don’t; do you, Mr. Harding?” 

“No, I’m thankful to say I have kept from that failing 
all my life,” he fervently answered. 

‘“‘ And papa does not?” 

*“No, no, child. I tell you, nobody who is good does 
such a disgraceful thing. Only poor creatures who have 
no self-restraint.” 

“Does Giles get tipsy now?” 

“No, that he doés not! The jailer takes care of that. 
He is in prison, Master Arthur.” 

“For kiling mamma?” 

“For letting the gate swing to and frighten the horses. 
He is to be tried at the March assizes.” 

“Is Master Danesbury here?” called out a servant-man, 
who had come in search of him. ‘Oh, there you are, sir. 
Dinner’s waiting.” 


CHAP THK TY: 
THE GAME PLAYED OUT. 


The time went on. March assizes came and passed, and 
Roger Giles entered upon the punishment awarded him— 
two years’ imprisonment. Miss St. George stopped on at 
Danesbury House; nobody suggested to her that she 
should leave it, and she took care.not to suggest it to her- 
self. She behaved wonderfully well, and endeavored to 
ingratiate herself with all in it—master, servants, and chil- 
dren. Herexertions never flagged. Her chief considera- 
tion seemed to be that of rendering herself unobtrusively 
agreeable to Mr. Danesbury, and, so far as he or anybody 
else saw of her temper, it might be that of an angel. The 
servants were indulged; the children were petted; it all 
went on as smooth as oil. Miss St. George was playing 
her game. 

Summer came round, and with it Isabel’s birthday. Some 
children were invited to dinner, and Mrs. Philip Danesbury 
was expected to preside; but she did not come, and they sat 
down without her, Miss St. George occupying the place 
opposite Mr. Danesbury—when Mrs. Philip was there, she 
always took it herself. At the period of dessert, Miss St. 
George filled glasses of wine for the children, including 
Arthur and Isabel. 

“Why have you given wine to me and Isabel?” asked 
Arthur. 

“Tt is Isabel’s birthday, and you must drink her health,” 
was Miss St. George’s reply. 

“ But we never drink wine,” repeated Arthur. 

“That’s no reason why you never should. On such an 
occasion as this, it is necessary. What would Isabel say, 
if you did not drink good wishes to her?” 

“T’ll drink them in water,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, no, that would never do,” Miss St. George remon- 
strated; ‘that would not be cordial. May he not have a 
glass of wine to-day?” she added, appealing to Mr. Danes- 
bury. 


, 
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“Tf he likes,” was the reply. Mr. Danesbury had never 
been so particular as his wife about the children’s beverage 
being positively restricted to water. Probably he had not 
thought about it so much and deeply. 

“There, Arthur,” said Miss St. George, “ your papa gives 
you leave.” 

“No,” answered Arthur, passing the wine back toward 
Miss St. George. And filling a wine glass with water, he 
wished his sister many happy returns of the day. ‘The 
children followed his example, but drank their good wishes 
in wine. 

‘‘Now, Isabel,” said Miss St. George, “ thank every one. 
There’s your wine.” 

Isabel raised the wine to her lips, but before she could 
taste it, Arthur had risen from his seat, opposite to her, and 
was leaning across the table with a flushed face and kin- 
dling eye, speaking vehemently. 

“JTsabel! You know!” 

His startling energy aroused Mr. Danesbury to astonish- 
ment. Isabel instantly put down her glass, blushed pain- 
fully, and likewise pushed it toward Miss St. George. 

“Vou ought to be ashamed, Isabel,’ continued Arthur. 
“Tf Thad not spoken, you were going to drink it. You 
have forgotten mamma.” 

Isabel burst into tears. “It was Miss St. George told 
me,” she sobbed; ‘I did not want to drink it.” 

“You have a very particular prejudice against drinking 
wine, Arthur,” said Mr. Danesbury smiling. 

“Papa, I promised her that I never would. And Isabel 
knows all about it, that I never mean to, and she said she 
never would. Miss St. George knew it.” 

“ Promised who?” said Mr. Danesbury. 

“My dear mamma. It was the last word she said to 
me before she left that night, and I promised her, and she 
is looking down from heaven at me now.” 

He laid his head on the table, overcome by the remem- 
brance of his mother, and sobbed aloud. It seemed that 
Mr. Danesbury was likewise overcome, for he hastily rose 
and quitted the room for some minutes. 

“Do not attempt to give the children wine again,” he 
said to Miss St. George, when he returned. And Miss St. 
George bowed her head; but she would very much have 
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liked, just then, to give Arthur a wholesome whipping 
instead. 

They soon heard why Mrs. Philip Danesbury had not 
arrived to dinner. She had received news from Yorkshire 
that her mother was alarmingly ill, and she had been busy 
making preparations to start thither on the morrow morning. 
She ran up at night to say good-by. Miss St. George, la- 
menting outwardly, was in a state of inward rapture, fer- 
vently hoping that the visit might last six months. 

Six months it did last. For Mrs. Philip Danesbury found 
her mother, Mrs. Heber, in a precarious state, and thought 
it necessary to remain. It was summer when she went, it 
was winter when she came back, and the very first news to 
greet her on her return was, that Eliza St. George was to 
be Mr. Danesbury’s second wife. 

Mrs. Philip sat down like one paralyzed. ‘If I did not 
say it!”’ she uttered. ‘I wish he had chosen anybody else, 
for I don’t like the woman, and the children will never 
like her. What can possess him?” 

She wrapped herself up the next morning and set off in 
the snow to see Mr. Danesbury. Not going to the house, 
but seeking him at the works. He was in his private room. 

“John,” she said, when greetings had passed, and she 
warmed her hands over the hot blaze of the fire, ‘you are 
going to marry again, I hear.” 

‘“‘T believe so, Maria.” 

“What did I tell you? That, if you did not take care, 
she would play her cards and win. And she has done it.” 

“Tt was well for me to marry again. Not that 7 cared 
about it,” he emphatically added, “for I have not yet for- 
gotten Isabel. But the house wanted a mistress, and the 
children a mother. Miss St. George is amiable, she seems 
a good manager, and I do believe,” he added, with a com- 
ical look, “that her whole heart is wrapt up in me and the 
children. You should see how fond she has grown of 
William.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 

“What does that interjection mean?” laughed Mr. 
Danesbury. 

‘Why it means that I do not take in what you say, John. 
I believe you are as completely done as ever man was. I 
do not believe in her amiability, for I think it is all put on, 
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and { do not believe in her love for the children; no, not 
even for William, for I think that is put on. I can not 
speak as to what it may be for you.” 

‘“Maria, you were always prejudiced against Miss St. 
George. You were, before you saw her.” 

“Admitted. Because her coming down here, in the way 
she did, looked to me a suspicious proceeding. Now, I am 
sure it was one. But when I came to see and know Miss 
St. George, my prejudice did not lessen. I wish you had 
chosen anyone else, for the children’s sake. At the time I 
went away, 1 was beginning to think and hope there was 
another your choice would have fallen upon.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“Miss Roper.” 

“ Ah! she is a nice girl,”’ said Mr. Danesbury, with anima- 
tion. ‘She would have been rather young for me, Maria.” 

“She is six or seven-and-twenty. And I am quite sure 
she would have made a loving mother to your children. I 
am astonished at your want of taste, John, in preferring 
Miss St. George to her.” 

“Now, don’t call my taste in question, if you please, 
Maria,” said he good-humoredly. ‘I admire Miss Roper 
more than I do Miss St. George, and I do not particularly 
care for either. JI can never care for any woman as I cared 
for Isabel.”’ 

“ Vou will persuade me next you are out of your senses,”’ 
was the retort of Mrs. Philip. ‘If you prefer Miss Roper, 
why do you marry Miss St. George?” 

'To-tell you the truth,” he answered in a lowtone, “I 
was, in a manner, drawn into the marriage. But of course 
this must never go beyond you.” 

‘‘Drawn into it! I do not understand.” 

“Tt seems the neighborhood got talking about my atten- 
tion to Miss St. George, which appears to me to be very 
strange, for I declare that I never paid her any particular 
attention. I certainly used to drive them out in the open 
carriage most evenings, herself and the two children, and 
she sat in the front seat with me (I could not put her in 
the back, you know, a relation of Isabel) and I used to give 
her my arm to church, and there my attention ended.” 

“And who says the neighborhood made remarks?” 


interrupted Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 
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“Listen. One day Mrs. Serle arrived here in a desperate 
bustle. She sought an interview with me, and said Eliza 
had written to her that she was miserable; that after what 
the neighborhood had been pleased to say, she should never 
hold up her head again in happiness, and that of course 
she must leave Danesbury House, and they might as well 
tear her life from her, as tear her from me and the children.” 

“What did you say to all this rhapsody?” 

“Gave the neighborhood a blessing, or something equiv- 
alent to it (though no rumors had reached my ears), and 
told Mrs. Serle that it was a mistake to suppose I had paid 
any particular attentions; I had paid none whatever. Mrs, 
Serle assured me things had been said, and asked what I 
could do in the dilemma; hinting that for a reproach to 
have been cast on Isabel’s cousin ”’— 

“ About forty times removed,” contemptuously inter- 
rupted Mrs, Philip Danesbury. 

Mr. Danesbury smiled, as he continued. ‘That for a 
reproach to have been cast on Isabel’s cousin would have 
proved a bitter grief to Zev, had she been in life. Then I 
began to think that, as I had almost determined to marry 
again, I might as well take Miss St. George as anybody 
else, and settle the neighborhood that way. So, without 
giving myself time for consideration—I acknowledge that 
—I told Mrs. Serle that the matter had better be ended in 
that manner.” 

“And they snapped at it!” 

““ They accepted it,’’ said Mr. Danesbury. 

“It was all a planned trap!’’ vehemently spoke Mrs. 
Philip. ‘Mrs. Serle’s coming down, and saying what she 
did, was a planned trap to draw you in, planned between 
her and Miss St. George. I wish I was as sure of heaven! 
She has played out her game.” 

Mr. Danesbury stood, his tall form drawn to its full 
height. He began pushing, with his boot, some starting 
bits of coal into the fire, between the bars of the grate. 

“John!” said Mrs. Philip. 

A Welle 

“Do not carry it out. Let her bring an action for breach 
of promise. She is just the one to do it.” 

“ But, indeed, I mean to carry it out. You must not 
think I repent, Maria. I believe in Miss St. George’s 
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amiability, if you do not, and I think she will make mea 
suitable wife.” 

““Well—if you are satisfied. I only hope you will always 
find cause to be so,” added Mrs. Philip, earnestly. ‘Be- 
lieve me no one would rejoice more than I to find that I am 
wrong. When is it to be? I hear Miss St. George is in 
London.” 

“She returned with her sister. It is to take place imme- 
diately.” 

And it did so. And Eliza St. George became the second 
Mrs. Danesbury, to her own unequivocal self-gratulation 
and delight. 

It was on a Tuesday afternoon and just a week after the 
wedding. Glisson and Jessy were seated in their old room 
—the nursery; Glisson, not rocking herself in idleness, but 
pacing about angrily, in what Jessy called ‘‘a temper.” On 
the carpet sat William, playing with some toys, and Jessy 
was trimming a cap for herself with white satin ribbon. 
The work seemed somewhat to puzzle her, for she pinned 
the ribbon on, and unpinned it, in indecision. 

“ Nurse, see here,’ cried she, holding the cap toward 
the view of Mrs. Glisson, as the latter approached her in 
her restless wanderings. ‘‘Would this look better quilled 
round the crown, or put in bows at the sides? Just tell 
me what you think; I want it to be smart.” 

“Tt would look best this way,” returned the nurse, and 
taking the cap and ribbon from Jessy’s hand, she dashed 
them to the ground. ‘The reader, however, must not take 
a wrong view of Mrs. Glisson’s strange action; she was 
perfectly sober. 

‘“‘ Now, then!”’ uttered Jessy, “‘ What’s that for?” 

“‘T have no patience with you!”’ she burst forth. ‘* Deck- 
ing yourself off for a woman that’s not fitto stand in your 
poor dead mistress’ shoes, not fit to tie’em for her, or to 
buckle on her garters! You are as bad as she is. © Let her 
come and see you with the black bows in your cap, as she 
will me; it may show her that we sorrow after the old 
mistress more than we care to welcome the new.” 

“ Black or white won’t alter it,” rejoined Jessy, intent on 
her cap again. “It is done and it can’t be undone, and if 
the rest of the maids put on white ribbons, there’s no reason 
why I should not. You are ascranky as you can be to-day.” 
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“Cranky, ay!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Glisson, flinging herself 
on achair with a groan, ‘“‘and you'd be cranky, too, if you 
had the feelings of an owl. I wonder you can reconcile 
yourself to stop in the house after such a change? 1 
wonder the servants down-stairs can do it!” 

“You are stopping yourself,” said Jessy. 

“‘ Because I am forced to it. Could I go and leave that 
baby (pointing to the unconscious little fellow on the 
carpet) to her mercies? When I meet my poor dear 
mistress face to face in heaven, what would she say to me 
if I had abandoned her child to the dislike of a deceitful 
step-mother? No, if master goes and makes a fool of him- 
self, and brings home twenty wives with two faces, one for 
him and t’other for other folks, I must stop on, and put up 
with it, till William’s beyond my care. I told master so.” 

“ Vou never did!” uttered Jessy. “““ Whenre 

“That don’t matter to you. Get on with your fine wed- 
ding-cap.”’ 

There was a pause. Jessy, who was then standing at the 
window, broke it. ‘‘ Here comes Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 
I suppose her cold’s better, then. She has not got the 
children with her; I wonder how long she intends to keep 
them?” 

‘“‘T hope she’ll keep them till they are dragged from her 
with cords,” fired Glisson. ‘‘She would if she was of my 
mind. Her home will be better for them than their own 
now.” 

Mrs. Philip Danesbury came into the nursery. ‘“ Well, 
Glisson; well, Jessy,” cried she as the servantsrose. “You 
have thought me lost, no doubt, but it is nine days 
since I stepped outside the door. Willie, what has Aunt 
Philip got?” 

The child had risen and ran to her. Next to Glisson, 
whom he dearly loved, he was fondest of Mrs. Philip 
Danesbury. “ There,” she said, giving him a pretty little 
toy in sugar, ‘Sister Isabel sent that for Willie.” 

‘When are the children coming home, ma’am?” put in 
Jessy. 

“When their father asks for them; not before,” replied 
Mrs. Philip, with a sharpness in her accent that seemed akin 
to that of Glisson. ‘He, and—and—his wife—will not be 
here before Friday.”’ 
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“Oh, won't they though!” retorted Glisson, forgetting 
her respect in her mind’s annoyance, “ They are coming 
to-day, ma’am.” 

“To-day!” 

“This very blessed Tuesday,” returned Glisson. ‘ Mas- 
ter’s wanted in a hurry for some business at the works, and 
some of them wrote to him, and he wrote word back he 
would be home to-day. They got the letter at the factory 
this morning, and sent in and told us, by his orders. It’s 
a black day for me, I know that.” 

“Jessy,” said Mrs. Philip, not immediately replying to 
Glisson, ‘‘ Miss Isabel requires a clean tucker or two; will 
you put them up?” 

Jessy left the room. ‘“ You must try and make the best 
of it, Glisson,” Mrs. Philip continued, when they were 
alone. “It would never do, you know, for you to leave 
William.” 

““That’s the only thing that’s keeping me, nothing else 
in the world. If she begins to treat him badly, I’ll step 
between them, and ask master to uphold me for his late 
wife’s sake.” 

“Hush, Glisson! she will not do that. She appears to 
be so very fond of him.” 

“Just as a certain gentleman is of hoiy water,” irrever- 
ently snapped Glisson. ‘From the very first hour she set 
foot in this house, she has been plotting how best to catch 
master. I saw through her, if nobody else did. He had 
no more chance against her than a fly has with a spider, 
but just walked into the web, like a blindfolded simpleton. 
It’s of no good, ma’am, I must speak! I am fit this day to 
take and hang myself. Oh, my poor dead mistress!” 

Glisson bent her head in her hands, and swung backward 
and forward in her chair, after the manner of one over- 
whelmed with grief. In a minute she looked up again. 
“Ma’am! Mrs. Philip Danesbury! didn’t you see through 
her?’ 

“‘T did,” was the low answer. 

The woman wrung her hands. “Then why, oh why, 
didn’t you warn master, and set him on his guard? It was 
not for me to do such a thing, ma’am, but you might.” 

“T did warn him,” was the rejoinder on Mrs. Philip’s 
lips, but she checked herself, and did not speak it. 
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“Tt was a funny thing, altogether,” resumed Glisson. 
“Master did not seem fond of hers ’he did not seem to 
care about her at all. ‘Then came that visit of Mrs. Serle. 
She was closeted with Miss St. George after she got here, 
and I’ll be whipped if I didn’t say to Jessy that those two 
were hatching mischief. After that master was sent for 
from the factory, and Mrs. Serle was closeted with him. 
The next day the two sisters went back to London to- 
gether, and we heard that there was going to be a mar- 
riage. They are deep ones, those women, if my eyes are 
worth anything.” 

‘‘T heard that about the time of this visit of Mrs. Serle, 
there was a report in the neighborhood that Mr. Danes- 
bury’s name had been gratuitously coupled with that of 
Miss St. George.” 

“There never was such a report,” returned Glisson, 
decisively, ‘‘and whoever says it, says wrong. It was just 
the other way. When Miss St. George first came folks 
laughed and joked, and said she had come to pick up Mr. 
Danesbury. But at the twelvemonth’s end, when she was 
no nearer doing it, they laughed at her for being balked, 
and said Mr. Danesbury was too wise to be caught.” 

‘“‘ Nurse, are you sure of this?” 

“IT am sure and certain. The servants down-stairs have 
not had much else to do than collect news, and I’ll back 
them for being awake to what goes on in the neighborhood, 
and for what’s said. Whoever told you, ma’am, that scan- 
dal was talked of master and Miss St. George, told an 
untruth, and knows it. It was, I say, just the opposite.” 

It wanted not this to confirm Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s 
suspicions that her brother-in-law had been made the vic- 
tim of a cunning plan. 

“Not another hour would I have stopped but for the 
child,” went on Glisson, ‘and so I told master. It was 
one day after Miss St. George was gone; the children were 
out, and master was dining alone. After dinner the bell 
rang for the baby, and I took him down, and master put 
him on his knee. ‘Glisson,’ said he, turning to me, L 
suppose you have heard that there is going to be a change.’ 
‘Yes, master,’ says I, ‘and I’d rather have been swallowed 
up by an earthquake ‘than have heard it, and I am thinking 
that I shan’t be able to stop; it’ll go against the grain.’ 
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‘What are you saying?’ he interrupted, ‘You must stop; 
you have not been in the family so many years to leave it 
now. ‘There’s only one thing keeps me, sir,’ I said, ‘and 
that’s this precious child. I must. stop to put myself 
between him and harm, knowing that I sent his poor 
mother out of the world.’ ‘Stop with him always, Glisson,’ 
whispered master, as he gave the child back to me, and I 
saw that his eyes were wet.” 

-At this juncture in came Jessy, all excitement. “‘Ma’am! 
ma’am! here they are! Glisson, they are come!” 

“Who are come?” demanded Mrs. Philip, considerably 
startled, as she hastened to the window in the wake of 
Jessy. ‘Not Mr. and Mrs. Danesbury?”’ 

But it was. Mr. Danesbury’s chariot, with post horses, 
was sweeping up the gravel drive. He was in it, and his 
new wife sat beside him. Mrs. Philip was at a nonplus. 
“T would not have had it happen so for anything!”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘/ will not be here to receive her. Were they 
expected so early as this?” 

“They were expected to dinner, ma’am, but not just 
yet,” answered Jessy. “Glisson, there’s my cap never 
finished!” 

“And I hope it never will be, with those ribbons on it,” 
retorted Glisson. 

The carriage drew up, and its inmates alighted, the 
servants going out to receive them, and to unpack the 
chariot. Mr. Danesbury entered but for a minute or 
two, and then departed to the factory, and Mrs. Danes- 
bury was heard ascending the stairs. Her new rooms, once 
those of her predecessor, were on the same floor as the 
nursery, and it was impossible to say for which she might 
be making. “What on earth am Ito do?” uttered Mrs. 
Philip. 

“Step in here, to the night-nursery, ma’am,”’ suggested 
Jessy in a whisper, as she held the door open. “I do 
believe she is coming in here.” 

Mrs. Philip did so. Most particularly unpalatable was it 
to her to be in the new Mrs. Danesbury’s house at this, the 
moment of her return, though she did not stay to analyze 
the reason. Mrs. Philip looked round the room; Glisson’s 
bed was in it, and little William’s by its side, and there she 


stood listening. 
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Mrs. Danesbury had, however, turned into her own 
rooms, and Mrs. Philip, after waiting a few minutes, was 
about to emerge from her hiding chamber, when Mrs, 
Danesbury’s steps were again heard. She entered the day- 
nursery, and Mrs. Philip, at sound of her voice, whisked 
quietly inside a closet by Glisson’s bed. 

“How do you do, nurse?” said Mrs. Danesbury. 

Glisson snatched up little William before she answered. 

“I’m amongst the middlings, ma’am.” 

“You little love!” uttered Mrs. Danesbury, making a 
great show of kissing the boy. ‘“ How well he looks, 
nurse!” 

The nurse coughed. “It’s to be hoped he isn’t ill, 
ma’am.” 

William raised his finger, and pointed to the door of the 
night-nursery, ‘“‘ Aunt Phe-eep dere,” lisped he. 

Jessy felt her face flush the color of a peony, but Glis- 
son had her presence of mind about her. 

“Vou silly little donkey,” quoth she to the child, begin- 
ning to toss him in her arms, as if for sport, and turning 
his face from the door, “it’s not your Aunt Philip, it’s Mrs. 
Danesbury. He has got a trick of calling all folks Aunt 
Philip,” added Glisson, popping out an untruth in her 
perplexity. 

Mrs. Danesbury laughed, and returned to her own room, 
deeming she had accomplished her duty to the nursery in 
paying it a visit, and glad that it was over. 

Glisson looked in at the chamber door. She could not 
see Mrs. Philip Danesbury. ‘Why, where—why she’s 
never gone into my closet!”’ breathed Glisson to herself; 
“but I’m the fool for leaving the key in the door!” 
And when Mrs. Philip emerged from it, Glisson, albeit not 
one of the blushing sort, turned as red as Jessy had just 
done. 

“She is gone, is she not?” whispered Mrs. Philip. 

“All safe, and shut up in her own room, ma’am. She 
won’t come again, I'll answer for it.” 

“Nurse, my petticoats have knocked a bottle down, and 
it is either broken, or else the cork has come out. It 
appears to have gin in it.” 


‘Gin !”” repeated nurse Glisson in a tone of remonstrance. 
“Gin, ma’am?” 
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“Well, I wondered myself what could bring gin in your 
closet, but it certainly is gin; there’s no mistaking the 
smell.” ; 

‘“Goodness me!” cried the nurse aloud, but as though 
she were deliberating a question with herself, “I never can 
have kept that drop of gin in there since the night, ever so 
long ago, when I was bent double with the spasms—legs 
and body and chest all in a cramp together !”’ 

“How ill you must have been!” said Mrs, Philip, with 
sympathy. 

“Oh, awful—dreadful! Iremember some of ’em did run 
for some gin, frightened, maybe, lest I should be dying, and 
they drenched me with it. It must be the remains of that, 
forgotten all this while in my closet. Oh, yes, I can scent 
it here,” added Glisson sniffing, ‘‘sure enough it’s gin— 
nasty smelling stuff! I’ll see to it when you are gone, 
ma’am.” 

“Good-by,” whispered Mrs. Philip to the child, and 
then Glisson told what mischief he had nearly caused. 

“You very treacherous little marplot!” laughed Mrs. 
Philip, as she gave him a shower of silent kisses. ‘‘ Good- 
by, nurse; good-by, Jessy.” And with a light foot she 
tripped along the corridor and down the stairs, and escaped, 
unseen by its new mistress, from Danesbury House, 


CHAPTER Vi. 
EVILS.. 


Certain changes, in course of time, took place at Danes- 
bury House. Few persons could be less alike than the late 
Miss St. George and the present Mrs, Danesbury; they were 
as two separate and distinct women, especially in the mat- 
ter of temper, and Mr. Danesbury could not fail to observe 
that they were. The servants experienced it to their cost, 
and Isabel also to hers. 

Isabel and her new mamma certainly did not get on well 
together, and yet Isabel was a sweet-tempered child, re- 
markably lady-like and graceful. Glisson spoke out openly, 
and in the hearing of her master: “It was Mrs. Danesbury’s 
fractiousness.” Mr. Danesbury knew that his wife was in 
delicate health, and he believed that must be the reason of 
her being so cross and irritable; but so far as Isabel was 
concerned, he speedily set abouta remedy. A gentlewoman 
of superior mind and manners was taken into the house as 
her governess, and he gave the little girl into her compan- 
ionship and charge. ‘It will be less trouble for you,” was 
the excuse he offered to his wife. Mrs. Danesbury seemed 
inclined to rebel; she did not want a governess in the house; 
she said Isabel might be sent to a first-class school; but 
Mr. Danesbury was perfectly firm upon the point, and his 
wife saw that he was, and submitted. Arthur was away at 
school, having been placed out inthe spring. Strictly speak- 
ing, it could not, however, be called a school; a clergyman 
received half-a-dozen select pupils, and Arthur made one. 
Mr. Danesbury was one of those wise judging fathers, who 
deem no money wasted that is spent upon education. 

With the coming winter, a boy was born to the second 
Mrs. Danesbury. It was named Robert, and Glisson was 
constituted its nurse, the.care of little Master William being 
turned over to Jessy. But before this could be effected, 
Glisson and her mistress nearly came to a battle-royal. In 
the first place, Glisson, though ready and willing enough 
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to take to an infant of Mr. Danesbury, had an insuperable 
objection to be charged with any child of Mrs. Danesbury; 
and, secondly, she vowed and protested that she would not 
give up William. But Glisson, like her betters, found her- 
self obliged to yield to circumstances. She was at liberty 
to remain in the house and attend to William, if she pleased, 
but not as head nurse, for whoever took charge of the infant 
must fillthat post. Of course, for Glisson to remain in the 
Danesbury nursery, and wot be its head, was out of the 
question; therefore with much outward crustiness and in- 
ward heart-burning, she did at length consent to make the 
change, All this unpleasantness (and, in Glisson’s opinion, 
it had been nothing but unpleasantness for the past year) 
did not tend to improve Glisson’s patience, nor yet her self- 
restraint. 

One evening, when spring was drawing on, and the infant 
was three or four months old, Mr. Danesbury being absent 
ona journey, Mrs. Danesbury retired to her room early, 
not feeling well. She heard the baby cry an unusual 
length of time, so, throwing on a shawl, for she was par- 
tially undressed, she proceeded to the night-nursery. 
There sat Glisson, fast asleep. Mrs. Danesbury took up 
her struggling, crying child, and turned to the nurse. 

“Glisson.”” Glisson took no notice. 

“*Glisson! What is the matter with you? How dare you 
sleep like this, when the child’s screaming? He might 
have been choked.” 

She shook the woman roughly by the arm, and Glisson 
opened her eyes. Alas! she had been taking something 
which rendered it difficult to awake readfly from her state 
of stupidity. Mrs. Danesbury stood confounded, and in 
the same moment she became conscious of a strong smell 
of gin, and saw an empty glass and spoon on the floor. 

Glisson rose from her seat, staggered, and sank in it 
again. Mrs. Danesbury rang the bell violently and Jessy 
came running up. 

“Jessy,” cried her mistress, “do you see this woman? 
She has been drinking. She is drunk.” 

Jessy made some incoherent reply. She was aware that 
Glisson, though horror-struck and repentant at the time of 
her late mistress’ death, had afterward recommenced her 
habit of drinking gin. But Jessy did not consider that it 
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was her place to betray her, especially as Glisson, so far as 
Jessy saw, never took sufficient to render her incapable of 
her duties. Mrs. Danesbury, giving the infant into Jessy’s 
hands, proceeded to rummage the room, and found the gin 
bottle. Her passion rose with the sight. 

“What am I to do with vou, you wicked, drunken woman?” 

“No more drunk than you, ma’am,” hiccoughed Glisson, 
who was just well enough to be abusive. ‘Who says I’m 
drunk?” 

“Jessy,” cried Mrs. Danesbury, ‘did you see her drink- 
ing it?” 

‘T saw her drink her ale at supper,” replied Jessy. 

“T say, did you see her drink ¢/zs?” sharply repeated 
Mrs. Danesbury, touching the glass with her foot. 

“No, ma’am. I have not been upstairs,” 

“Tf you had seen her, and suffered her to drink herself 
into this state without informing me, I would have turned 
you away in disgrace along with her,” said Mrs. Danes- 
bury. ‘This must have been a nightly habit.” 

“T do not come into this room at night,” was Jessy’s 
reply.. ‘I have nothing,to do here,’ 

“You shameless creature!’’ continued Mrs. Danesbury, 
turning to Glisson. ‘:Is not your good strong supper ale 
enough for you, but you must drink gin upon it? Shame- 
ful!” 

“Highty tighty!”’ broke out Glisson, ‘‘gin upon ale! 
Don’t other folks do the same? You have your strong 
ale, ma’am, at supper, and you can take your spirits after 
it; sometimes it’s gin, and sometimes it’s brandy, but you 
don’t go to bed without one of ’em. It’s shameful, is it, 
for a poor hard-working servant? What is it for you, 
ma’am? Where’s the difference? I suppose you can stand 
it best; more used to it, maybe.” 

Mrs. Danesbury was struck dumb with rage, and the 
more especially that she could not contradict the chief 
facts. For she did drink strong ale at supper, and she did, 
in general, take a glass of spirits-and-water afterward. It 
was the custom to drink spirits at night at Mr. Serle’s and 
she had recommenced it after she become Mrs. Danesbury. 
The comparison was not pleasant, and she began a pas- 
sionate abuse of Glisson—which might have been more 
temperate, but for what she had herself taken. 
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An unseemly quarrel ensued. Glisson was sullen and 
insolent, Mrs. Danesbury violent. She at length struck 
Glisson, in her passion, and ordered her to quit the house 
then and there. 

Glisson refused to go. She was as obstinate as her mis- 
tress, and it ended by her remaining; Jessy taking charge 
of the infant for the night. 

Glisson was in her sober senses the next morning, 
penitent and low-spirited. Mrs. Danesbury, cold, sulky, 
and unforgiving, stood over her while she packed her 
boxes, and then ordered one of the men-servants to show 
her out of the house. This accomplished, she went into 
the day-nursery, where sat Jessy with William and the 
infant. 

“T have been thinking that I would prefer you to a 
stranger,” said Mrs. Danesbury to Jessy. ‘Will you take 
Glisson’s place, and I will engage another for Master 
William?” 

Jessy could only decline. The request gave her courage 
to say what she had been going to say for two or three 
weeks past—that she was soon about to leave. 

“Have you any fault to find with the house?” imperi- 
ously demanded Mrs. Danesbury. 

“ Oh, no, ma’am. But—I suppose I must tell you,” 
stammered Jessy, “I am thinking of getting married.” 

“To whom, pray? » 

“To Richard Gould, one of Mr. Danesbury’s men, But 
I will stay a month or two, or even three, ma’am, if you 
wish, while you suit yourself.” 

Mrs. Danesbury, in her exasperation, thought everything. 
was going against her, and she turned away without vouch- 
safing an answer. 

Three or four mornings afterward, Mr. Danesbury re: 
turned, His wife immediately gave him an account of 
Glisson’s misconduct; truth to say, an exaggerated one. 
For now that she had had time to cool down, she doubted 
whether her husband would approve of so summary a mode 
of dealing with an old and respected servant. Mr. Danes- 
bury was proceeding to the factory afterward, when he 
met Jessy and little William. The, child held out his 
arms, and Mr. Danesbury took him up. 

“Jessy, ” he exclaimed, “ what a strange thing this is 
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about Glisson! How came she to get into such a 
state?” ; 

“Tt was very unfortunate, sir.” 

“ Did she actually strike your mistress?”’ 

“‘Oh, no, sir,” hastily answered Jessy, ‘she did not do 
that. It was my mistress—” 

“Your mistress—what? ” said he, for Jessy had stopped 
short. 

“Speak out,” continued Mr. Danesbury, in his kind but 
commanding way, for Jessy still hesitated. ‘I wish to 
know the particulars of this affair.” 

‘Tt was my mistress struck her, sir.” 

“Did she not strike your mistress?” 

‘“‘ No, indeed, sir, she did not so far forget herself as that. 
She was abusive, and said things which she would not have 
said had she been sober.” 

“Was it a nightly habit with her?” 

“J am sure, sir, | hardly know what to say,”’ was Jessy’s 
rejoinder. ‘I’m afraid she took a little occasionally, but 
I should think she was never like’s she was that night.” 

“Where is she gone?” 

“No one seems to know where. She has not been seen 
since.” 

Mr. Danesbury put William down again, and was walk- 
ing off, but turned again. 

“Jessy, I hear you are going to leave, too.” 

Jessy looked foolish) “Yes; citi” 

“We shall be sorry to lose you, for you have done your 
duty; but if folks will get married, why they will. Which 
of the men is it? Mrs. Danesbury forgot the name.” 

“It’s Richard Gould, sir,” answered Jessy, with down- 
cast eyes and a crimson face. 

“Richard Gould,” slowly repeated Mr. Danesbury, as if 
pondering over the man’s merits and demerits. ‘“ Well, 
Jessy, he is a clever workman, and may rise to a good post 
in the establishment. That is, if he pleases; if he will 
keep steady.” 

Scarcely had Mr. Danesbury moved away, when a good- 
looking young man in a workman’s dress approached Jessy 
from an opposite direction. It was Richard Gould. 


“Jessy, wasn't that the master?” he asked, before he 
had well reached her. 
OV Care 
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“T must be off into the factory, then. When the mas- 
ter’s eyes are about there’s no skulking for anybody.” 

“You ought to be as diligent when he is absent as when 
he is present, Richard.” 

“Oughts don’t count always, my little moralizer. I’m 
diligent enough.” 

“ Richard,.I saw Mr. Harding yesterday. What do you 
think he said?” 

“ Anything about me?” 

“That you were getting to go out with the men to the 
public-houses after work. And if he saw that you contin- 
ued to do it, he should write to my father to stop our 
wedding.” 

“T don’t go to the public-houses,” returned Richard 
Gould. 

“He said you were there on Saturday night.” 

“Saturday night? Well, I believe I did go in for an 
hour with Foster. It did not harm me.” 

“ And on Tharsday night, also,” she continued. 

“What an audacious Stop,” cried Richard, pulling 
his speech suddenly up, ‘don’t let me tell a story. Thurs- 
day night?—that was the night I was hunting for Jackson. 
I had to get instructions from him about the morning’s 
work, and found him at the Pig and Whistle. I sat the 
long spell of half an hour with him at the Pig, and drank 
one glass of ale, which he stood treat for. Much harm 
that did me, didn’t it?” 

“Tt is not the harm it does now that matters, but the 
getting into the habit. Uncle Harding says, if men once 
get into a habit of going to public-houses of a night, they 
are sure never to get out of it, and they don’t know where 
it will end; and if no bad ending comes, it runs away with 
money that might be spent better.” 

“That's all true,” answered the-young man, “and Mr, 
Harding need not fear that I am going to get intoit. I 
shall speak to him about this. Good-by, Jessy.” 

Do what they would, they could not hear of Glisson. 
Mr. Danesbury made inquiry, but was unable to trace her, 
and a strong fear, a dread which he would not mention to 
anyone, was beginning to dawn over him—whether, in her 
grief and despair at the exposure which had taken place, 
and at being turned from her many years’ home, she might 
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not have committed suicide. In three or four weeks, how- 
ever, tidings came from Glisson herself. She was in Lon- 
don, and now sent to draw out of Mr. Danesbury’s hands 
a sum of money which he held for her at interest. It 
was £130,all she had saved, except the wages paid her by 
Mrs. Danesbury the morning of her departure. Mr. Danes- 
bury wrote to her, as did Mrs. Philip Danesbury, kind let- 
ters, inquiring her plans, and so forth, but Glisson never 
answered. 

Yes, Glisson had found her way to London, She had 
a brother living there, and she went to seek him. His 
address was somewhat vague—Daniel Low, Cow Corner, 
Commercial Road. Nearly a half-day spent Glisson hunt- 
ing out Cow Corner, and then nearly another half inquiring 
after Daniel Low. At last she met a man, who was hawk- 
ing cauliflowers upon a flat board or barrow, and he, hear- 
ing the name, said there was a Dan Low in “his line,” and 
he lived in Cass Court, Whitechapel. Glisson thought if 
“his line”? meant crying vegetables about the streets, her 
brother must have considerably fallen. He used to be a 
respectable market gardener, or, as they call it in London, 
a green-grocer. 

It was evening when Glisson emerged from Cow Corner 
and its alleys, to find out Cass Court, and the street lamps 
were lighted. It was the first evening she had ever spent 
in London; moreover, it was Saturday evening, and Glis- 
son was thunderstruck—bewildered with the noise, the 
bustle, the glare, and confusion. Every tenth house or’so 
was a flaring gin-shop—a palace, as they are called—and 
veritable palaces did they appear to the astounded Glisson. 
She stopped opposite the first she came to, and gazed in 
mute admiration. Its brilliant lamps were beautiful with 
colors and devices, and its warm, pleasant stream of light 
came flashing across the street every time the door opened. 
Glisson got jostled by the crowd at its doors, but so in- 
tense was her entrancement, that at first she did not notice 
what an unhallowed crowd it was. Soon she sprang away 
to avoid their contact. Contact with them! Glisson shud- 
dered and looked at them. Could they be human beings? 
The rags and the tatters, the scarce covered nakedness, 
were not the worst—Glisson had seen that in street-beggars, 
but such forms and faces as these she never had seen. The 
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ghastly squalor of the thin features, the dreadful eyes, the 
scarlet lips, struck upon her with awe, while the counte- 
nances gave out that look of apathy, of pallid despair, which 
told that the crushed, diseased spirit was fast galloping on 
to death. Glisson drew herself beyond their circle, and 
stopped again to look at them, and the sight never was 
erased from her memory during life, Such as had money 
were pouring in and out at those swinging doors, and such 
as had not, vented their anger and misery aloud outside. 
She did well to close her ears with her two fingers, for they 
had never yet heard such language, sin, and blasphemy, so 
great as that crowd was shouting—and it was well that 
ears never should hear it, be they those of man or woman. 

Glisson roused herself and continued her way. She 
seemed to have gazed her fill, both at the palace and its 
visitors, A few steps farther she came upon another. 
“What, another!’’ uttered Glisson, in her surprise. Yes, 
there was, it was on the opposite side of the street, and it 
emitted the same tempting flood of gorgeous light, and the 
same sort of hideous mob was blocking up its entrance. A 
prolonged stare, and on stepped Glisson again, but soon 
she came to another halt for there was actually a third. 
She began to think they must be common, and she was 
right. ‘They were scattered everywhere, and not only in 
that street, but in all the others, round about, and across 
again, and down turnings, and up lanes, and were especially 
prevalent at corners—more dark misery, more raving sin, 
and a thought darted into the mind of Glisson (whatever 
her own practice had been)—Upon a city so contaminated, 
could the Divine blessing rest? 

Intemperance is, indeed, as a very plague spot in the 
metropolis. It is heard of in mansions, it is seen in dens, 
it staggers through the streets—lurking in the alleys and 
the dark corners—it cries aloud from the police courts, it 
fills the prisons and the hospitals, and it taints with its 
black infection our homes and hearths. It is the curse of 
England's poor. Glisson saw enough of it that night, and 
of the facilities afforded for its indulgence. How many of 
that unhappy crowd might have been arrested in their down- 
ward course, nay, never have entered upon it, but for the 
terrible temptations thrust upon them every hour, and at 
every step, by these meretricious liquor shops! Numbers 
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of them were respectable once, hard-working and con- 
tented, until the stealthy vice insinuated itself upon them. 
Not all at once did it come, in its full baleful aspect, 
but gradually and imperceptibly—moderation grew to deep 
drinking, deep drinking to excess, excess to an impossibility 
to abstain, and there they were now, crowding round (fasci- 
nated by the subtle glare) the poisonous snares of that 
destroying place, false as the name given to it! 

Glisson, all in a maze, at length reached Cass Court, after 
many turnings and some misdirections, and at the entrance 
of Cass Court, Glisson paused, afraid to enter it. It was 
but one of many other such “ Courts,” and the same features 
were seen in all. The tumble-down, dirty houses nearly 
touched each other, so narrow was the space between them; 
while from the dilapidated windows hung old cords, on 
which were stretched ragsto dry. As Glisson went gingerly 
up it, her skirts lifted, and picking her way, the inhabit- 
ants flocked after her, so different was she from the natives 
usually seen there. A respectable looking woman in a 
claret-colored merino gown, a warm Paisley shawl, and a 
straw bonnet, lined and trimmed with black velvet, gloves, 
and an umbrella, was indeed a phenomenon for Cass Court 
to stare at. Men, some tolerably decent, others whose 
clothes hung upon them in the best way the dilapidations 
would permit, leaned against the walls, smoking short pipes; 
women, worse off still in the matter of garments, stood 
screaming and scolding, their hair hanging about their ears, 
as if they had quarreled with combs and brushes, altogether 
miserable objects to look upon; and children sat about, or 
lay in the gutter—such children as Glisson had never seen 
yet. She piloted her way amidst the lot, and addressed 
herself to a man who wore a civil face. 

“Can you tell me whether a person named Daniel Low 
lives here?”’ 

“Dan Low; yes. That’s where he hangs out’—pointing 
to one of the houses opposite, ‘ Front room, first pair.” 

Glisson looked at it in doubt. She knew her brother had 
not been prosperous of late years, by the many calls he 
had made, or tried to make, on Glisson’s purse, but she 
could not believe he was reduced to live in this sort of plight 
ina Cass Court. Justthen a woman put her face toa broken 
pane of glass in the room indicated, and the man spoke. 
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“Here, missis; here’s a lady asking for your Dan.” 

“After our Dan! What’s he been up to?” 

‘““’Taint that sort 0’ thing. It’s a stranger.” 

“He ain’t at home yet; he’s on his rounds.” 

“Better go up if you want ’em,” concluded the man to 
Glisson. 

She proceeded to the room indicated. It was nearly bare 
of furniture, save for a rude bed (or what served for one) 
down inacorner; amore miserable habitation it was almost 
impossible to conceive, and Glisson’s courage died out as 
she gazed at it. The woman was washing some things ina 
tub, which things would soon be hung in the room to dry. 
Could it really be her brother’s wife? Glisson had seen her 
once, and then she was a pretty young woman; now all 
signs of prettiness were gone; her face was wrinkled, wear- 
ing a perpetual look of hard care, and her hair had turned 
grey—such hair! sticking out over her head, a tangled 
mass. 

“ Are you Emma Low?” 

The woman fixed her eyes wonderingly on the intruder. 

“Why—it’s not—it’s never Mrs. Glisson!” 

(Ves itisetme, said Glisson. “Have you a chair, or 
anything I can sit down upon for a minute? I am quite 
overcome at finding you in this state.” 

Emma Low brought forward a chair from which the rush 
seat was gone, but she clapped a piece of board across it, 
and Glissonsat down. ‘What adreadful place to live in!” 
she uttered. “I wonder the close air doesn’t kill you!” 

“Well, I thought it bad when we first came here,” re- 
turned the wife; “but we got used to it. So you be in 
London!” 

“ How’s Daniel? and how are the children?” asked 
Glisson. 

“‘Middling. Dan’s on his rounds; he won't be here for 
another hour yet. Saturdaysis busy nights with ’em. ‘The 
young ‘uns be out in the court, and about.” 

“What do you mean by Daniel’s rounds ?’’ questioned 
Glisson, puzzled at the word. 

“Dan’s a costermonger now; he hawks things about the 
streets in his hand-barrow, and we call it going his rounds. 
He has stuck to it ever since our business failed.” 

“ How did it come to fail?”” asked Glisson. 
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“Ah! how do things come to fail? Ill-luck, and 
expenses was great.” 

“Is Daniel steady?”’ 

“He’s pretty well; better than some around us. He 
might be steadier if he would, and then we should have 
kept our shop on, and a good roof over our heads.” 

“Do you manage to get a living?” continued Glisson. 

‘Of course we get a living, such as it is, or else we should 
be on the tramp, or in the workhouse. But it’s starving 
half the time. I’m sorry I have got nothing in the place to 
ask you to have,’’ she added, ‘and till Dan comes home 
I don’t possess a single copper.” 

“Oh,” said Glisson hastily, turning against the idea of 
eating in such an atmosphere, “I could not take anything, 
if you had your cupboard full. I went into a coffee-shop 
and got a cup of tea and some bread and butter, and Iam 
tired to death, for I have been looking for you three parts 
of the day.” . 

‘Have you come to London with the family?” asked 
Mrs. Low. 

“No, I have left them.” 

“Lett them? * was the echo, -“.Atter being theterso 
long!” 

‘“ My mistress died,” said Glisson, ‘“‘and there’s a second 
mistress now, and I did not take kindly to her, nor she to 
es = 

The children camein,.one by one,. threevof them, the 
eldest about eleven, and they were severally put to bed— 
after the fashion of putting to bed prevailing in that lo- 
cality. Their upper garment was taken off, their rags were 
kept on, and they lay down. 

“They have not said their prayers,” cried Glisson. 

“Prayers!” uttered Emma Low in an accent of much 
surprise, while the children stared vacantly. ‘“O law! we 
don’t have time for those sort of things here.” 

““Where do you and Daniel sleep?” next asked Glisson. 

7 Lkerels: 

“There! on that bed, with all the three children?” re- 
turned she. 

““Where else are we to sleep? ’T wasn't comfortable 
when we had first to do it; but it’s astonishing how you 
get used to a thing, when there’s no help against it.” 
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“And young Dan?” continued Glisson. ‘And Mary? 
I suppose he’s out with his father.” ; 

“Indeed he’s not. Young Dan has set up for himself. 
He has left us and got a barrow, and goes round with 
winkles and herrings, and such like, or fruit when it’s in, 
He has took up with a girl, and she goes round with him. 
I b’lieve they get a living somehow.” 

Glisson did not penetrate to the meaning of the phrase 
“took up’”’ in the sense it was spoken, or she would have 
wondered more than she did; but the rest of the informa- 
tion afforded her considerable amazement. ‘‘ Why, Dan is 
only sixteen!’ she replied; ‘he’s only a boy.” 

“There’s hardly a boy of that age in our Court but what 
thinks himself a man,” was Emma Low’s answer. ‘As to 
Polly, she’s out on her own account, too. It makes less 
mouths to feed at home, and folks, come to what we have, 
can’t afford to be nice, and to stick at trifles.”’ 

She sighed deeply as she spoke. G.lisson, full of strange 
doubt, but not venturing to ask questions which might 
solve it, sat in silence, and at that juncture a little boy 
came up the stairs, 

‘‘Can you lend mother a bil o’ candle, please? and she'll 
pay it back again when father’s home.” 

“T haven’t got a morsel but this I’m using, Jemmy, or 
else, tell your mother, she might be welcome to it,” replied 
Mrs. Low. 

The boy did not go away immediately. He stood look- 
ing down at the three faces in the bed. 

“He is thinking there’s enough of ’em there for one 
bed,” spoke Glisson in her ignorance. 

Emma Low could not forbear a faint laugh, though she 
and merriment seemed to have parted company long ago. 

“Here Jemmy,” said she to the boy, “tell that lady how 
you sleep in your room.” 

“‘Weall sleeps ina big bed,” said he, turning up his wan face 
to Glisson, with a good-humored smile; “it’s as big as that.” 

That was about a third less large than the one Glisson 
had enjoyed to herself at Danesbury House. 

“But tell who sleeps in it, Jemmy,” persisted Mrs. Low. 

“Father and mother and Catherine and the babby, at 
the top, and me and Neddy and Sam, at the bottom,” was 


the ready answer. 
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“So that’s two more than our lot,’ said Emma Low to 
Glisson, as the boy went out. 

Daniel Low came in. He was dressed pretty tidily in 
fustian, and was excessively astonished to see his sister. 
He gave her a history of his downfall, ascribing it to every 

cause but the right one—drink. He had brought home 
money, and his first thought was hospitality; one of the 
children was roused from the bed, and sent to the palace at 
the corner of Cass Court, for a pint of ‘‘Old Tom,” and the 
three sat down and discussed the gin, Emma Low providing 
hot water and three cracked tea-cups. Then he put Glisson 
into an omnibus which would take her to the inn where she 
had arrived late the previous night, and where she had left 
her boxes. 

As achild’s mind gradually awakens to the wonders of 
the world, so did Glisson’s senses awake, by degrees, to the 
wonders of Cass Court. She was alone in London, knowing 
nobody, and the first shock—the first distaste gone off, she 
naturally sought her relations often. Glisson’s heart was 
good, and she was deliberating whether she could not 
assist them to rise out of their fallen and most undesirable 
position. Hence she spent many an hour in Cass Court, 
and its evils were progressively unfoldedtoher. Cass Court 
was not the worst of its kind; others there were, not far 
from it, the very hotbeds of crime—shunned even by the 
police, as being desperately dangerous and wicked. Take 
Cass Court, asa whole, it was honest; and, taking it in com- 
parison, it was respectable—in comparison, mind, with those 
other places hinted at. Also, it was hard-working; but the 
great failing of Cass Court was its dreadful poverty—and 
that poverty was caused by the fact that one-half of what 
was earned was spent in drink. ‘The occupation followed 
by many of the men was the same as that of Glis- 
son’s brother—they were costermongers in the London 
streets. Their social and moral state was mostly bad, and 
they did not care to rise from it. When the men were “ off 
their rounds,” and when those pursuing other callings had 
left work in the evening, their abiding-place was the ale- 
house or the gin- shop, or some low place of amusement, 
where they could also get drink, or else take it with them. 
Too often their wives accompanied them. We say “ wives,” 
as we are writing for polite ears—Glisson used to pay 
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them the same compliment; but not one couple in ten were 
legally bound together, or had ever been inside a church in 
their lives. Glisson understood now what the “ setting-up ”’ 
meant. As boys and girls grew up, they left their parents, 
other boys and girls doing the same, and set-up on their 
own account-—in pairs, of course. Children of fourteen, 
sixteen, eighteen years! The parents winked at it; some 
went so far as to recommend it—in Mrs. Low’s sentence, 
there was an emphatic meaning—“ It’s less mouths to feed 
athome!”’ Theonly stock-in-trade necessary to set up with 
was a hand-barrow, and this they contrived to get, having a 
few shillings in reserve to purchase the first load, whether 
stale fish, stale fruit, or stale vegetables. Thus they started 
in life, and generally obtained enough to live—or, it may be 
more correct to say, they obtained enough not to die. They 
also obtained drink; whether food was had or not, drink 
must be found. They also enjoyed their evening’s amuse- 
ments, and they would enjoy them—those amusements 
and the drink constituting the paradise of their lives. 
Once Glisson was persuaded into going; it was to a theat- 
rical entertainment—if Her Majesty’s Chamberlain will not 
bring an action against us for calling itsuch. Glisson paid 
for the lot; that is, for her party, a penny each, which was 
the price of admission to the theater. The audience was 
numerous; men and women, boys and girls; some had 
pewter pots of porter to regale themselves with, some had 
stone bottles of gin, and short pipes were plentiful. The 
representation began, and Glisson stopped for a whole 
quarter of an hour, and then struggled out of the place, her 
face red, and her mind indignant, for such language, such 
ideas, she had never dreamed of. Whilethe rest of the com- 
pany (such is use!) sat on, in an ecstasy of applause and 
admiration, and, when it was over, left, only to look forward 
with feverish impatience to the performance of the next 
night. And that way of living, of spending the days and 
the nights, was a very fair specimen of the pursuits of the 
ladies and gentlemen of Cass Court. 

But how was it that they did not strive to lift themselves 
out of degradation so great? Need Giisson have asked? It 
was the daily indulgence in stimulating liquors that- had 
perverted their minds and seared their hearts. They learnt 
to love drink in their childhood; as soon as they could 
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carry a pewter pot to their lips, they relished the taste of 
beer; as soon as they could get gin, they indulged in it 
—and philosophers tell us that use is second nature. 
The love of liquors, ere they became men, was confirmed 
and strong—it had grown with their growth—and if they 
could have overcome the inward craving for it, they never 
could battle with the temptations to indulge in it, which 
beset them all around. 

Some few in Cass Court, a very few, had once been in a 
superior class of life, they had been gentle-people. Reader! 
you do not believe it; but I am telling you nothing but 
truth. How could they have fallen from their pinnacle, to 
shame and misery such as this? How indeed! Ask them- 
selves. Its bare recollection, even now, causes them a 
shudder—a sickening shudder, as they glance back at the 
marked features of their downward progress. It was “the 
drink,” they will tell you. Yes, it is always the drink. 

Glisson’s relations had neither been gentle-people nor 
first-class trades-people (speaking of their grade), but they 
had fallen from comfort and respectability, and Glisson felt 
it her duty to extricate them from the contamination and 
distress of Cass Court. Of course, they were not backward 
in seconding her wishes. Indulgence in drink had been the 
chief cause of her brother’s downfall, but they kept the fact 
from her. He had wasted both time and money in it, which 
had led to difficulties, and thence to ruin. He persuaded 
Glisson that if she would advance the means to set him up 
anew in his old trade, he should not fail to do well, perhaps 
realize an independence. Glisson acceded, and it was for 
that purpose she withdrew her money from the hands of 
Mr. Danesbury. A shop was taken in Hatton Garden (for, 
in Glisson’s opinion, the farther they got away from Cass 
Court the better), and opened in the coal and green-grocery 
line, and Glisson was to reside with them, the best room on 
the first floor being assigned to her. Such was the plan 


entered upon, and we shall see in a little time how it 
prospered. 


CHAPTERS Vis 
TRAINING, 


It was a fairscene. The golden gleam of summer shone 
upon the land, the luxuriant corn already gave token of a 
plentiful harvest, the grateful scent of the new-mown hay 
told that the grass was cut, and the cattle were lazily 
stretched beside the glittering pools. Especially peaceful 
seemed the still air, the calm landscape, as these fair coun- 
try scenes do seem, on the day of rest. 

Walking home from morning service was a group, amidst 
other groups. Mr. Danesbury, his daughter and her govern- 
ess, and bis four sons, Arthur, William, Robert, and Lionel; 
for the time has gone by, reader, and Robert Danesbury, 
the young infant, is now eight years old, and his brother 
Lionel is seven. Two children only had the second Mrs, 
Danesbury. 

Mrs. Danesbury did not attend church that day, she had 
one of her nervous headaches and remained in bed, she 
often did have them; the servants declared they came on 
from her indulged fits of ‘‘ temper,’ but whatever may 
have been their cause, they did not tend to render the house 
more pleasant. 

Arthur had returned from keeping his first term at Cam- 
bridge. Though intended to be only what his father was 
before him, a commercial man, the very highest educational 
advantages were being afforded him. ‘To say that Arthur 
was growing up good-looking, would not be saying enough; 
a more noble-looking youth, both in face and form, it was 
impossible to conceive—lofty in mind, lofty in person, lofty 
in countenance, was Arthur Danesbury. 

Mrs. Danesbury had risen when they got home, and they 
sat down to dinner, which was always taken early on the 
Sunday. Arthurand Isabel drank. water, as was customary, 
but beer was supplied to the three younger boys—and there, 
for those young children, lay the error; for the first Mrs. 
Danesbury’s theory was right. When the cloth was 
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removed, a full glass of rich wine was poured out for them; 
it was the usual Sunday’s treat, thé accompaniment to the 
fruit and cakes; they were all three fond of it; they had 
learned to be; and they somehow, in their little minds, con- 
nected the wine and Sunday together, and believed the 
wine must be a very good thing, as they always had it on 
that day. 

Mrs. Danesbury, the present, had been positive on this 
point, it may be said, obstinate. She wow/d not bring them 
up to drink water. She would not let them taste it at 
their meals, and if they complained of thirst in the day, 
would order a glass of table beer brought in for them, 
The fact that it had been the wish and maxim of the first 
Mrs. Danesbury, no doubt influenced her in thus acting, 
for a jealous feeling toward that lady’s memory—ay, and 
toward her children—rankled in her heart. Mr. Danes- 
bury did not interfere. Always a temperate man himself, 
sprung from a temperate family, and partaking, whether of 
wine or beer, only in strict moderation, he saw no harm in 
the children’s doing so, and never cast a thought as to its 
bringing harm for the future. 

But there is other training required from a mother to a 
child, besides that desirable one of confining its drink to 
water. Few are more deeply impressed with the responsi- 
bility resting on a mother, or more earnestly anxious for 
her children’s welfare, than had been the first Mrs. Danes- 
bury; few, let us hope, are more careless of it than was the 
second. I speak of welfare in the highest sense of the 
term—that they should be great and good here, and inher- 
itors of eternallifehereafter. Isabel, Mrs. Danesbury, knew 
that this sort of welfare can best be attained (I had almost 
said, only be attained) by incessant care and watchfulness 
and training of a child from its very earliest years. She 
never omitted to take her child, Arthur, from the time he 
was two years old, to herself, for ten minutes after break- 
fast. She would put him on her knee and read a little, and 
talk to him about God, and about his own childish duties— 
what he must do, what he must not do. She would speak 
in a low, persuasive, loving voice, which, of itself, was suffi- 
cient to draw the love of the child. Generally speaking, 
but not so invariably as in the morning, for engagements 
sometimes prevented her, she would take him so in the 
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evening, and whisper pleasant words of angels loving him 
and watching over himin hissleep. She rarely failed to hear 
him his prayers herself, not trusting even to Glisson, for, as 
a general rule, servants do not care whether they are said 
reverently or irreverently. In the day-time she had him 
with her a great deal, and was always striving to form his 
mind for good. One thing which she impressed fully upon him 
was, that this world was not his home, that, at the best, he 
would be in it but a short period, and she taught him to 
live so as not to dread death. Before she was taken from 
him, Arthur’s mind, naturally a tractable one, had been 
molded weé//, and he had learned the fact that he had 
grave responsibilities upon him, momentous duties to fulfill, 
and that, as his conduct was, so would his prosperity and 
happiness be. ‘These seeds could never have been eradi- 
cated from Arthur Danesbury’s heart. Even had he been 
consigned to the charge of his step-mother, his own sense 
of right, so efficiently imparted to him, and the exceeding 
reverence, the perfect love he had borne for his mother, 
would have kept him safe. But the clergyman with whom 
he was placed proved an admirable seconder of the prin- 
ciples of Mrs. Danesbury. Isabel had been taken by her 
mother in like manner, and her governess was a Christian 
gentle-woman, so that she was also fortunate. But the 
other children, how was it with them? 

Eliza, Mrs. Danesbury, had about as much notion of this 
sort of training as the man inthe moon. She was certainly 
anxious for the welfare of her children, but all in a tem- 
poral point of view. She hoped they would be grand and 
rich men, and rise to eminence inthe world. She was very 
fond of them, and indulged them much, but she took‘no 
pains, except wrong ones, to correct their tempers; pam- 
pered and indulged, they would be often passionate and 
naughty, Robert especially; sometimes she did not check 
them at all, and sometimes, if she was in an ill-humor her- 
self, she would punish them with inexcusable harshness, 
beating them with severity. She never impressed upon 
them that they had duties to perform to themselves and to 
others, children though they were; she never spoke of the 
necessity of self-restraint, or taught them when to exercise 
it. As to their religious obligations, they were taught their 
prayers, and would repeat them to the nurse who had suc- 
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ceeded Glisson, hurrying them over at railroad speed, and 
they were made to learn the catechism, and were taken to 
church, all in a genteel, orthodox sort of way, very well 
for show, but very unserviceable for use. If the boys did 
pick up a glimmer of anything better, they got it from Mr. 
Danesbury, who would often gather them around him on 
a Sunday evening, read to them, and talk seriously to 
them. But the duty of implanting serious lessons lies with 
a mother, far more than with a father, and Mrs. Danesbury 
did not attempt them. She was fidgety about their appear- 
ance—that their dress should be handsome, always in order; 
she was anxious that they should be polite in manner, and 
there it ended. William, of course, is included in these 
remarks, though he did not come in for much indulgence; 
but William had one advantage not enjoyed by Robert and 
Lionel—he was often at Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s. And 
that lady, suspecting, or rather knowing, the state of affairs 
at home, strove to supply to him the part of a mother. 
Still it was not like regular watchfulness, uninterrupted 
progress, for what was done at Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s 
was undone at home. Mrs. Danesbury very much disliked 
Mrs. Philip, and would not suffer her own boys to go there, 
except for a formal visit now and then. You will gather 
from these remarks, that the young Danesbury’s were 
growing up without acquiring any moral safeguard within 
themselves, to keep them from the evil temptations of the 
world, with which they must sometime be brought into 
contact. 

One day when Arthur was at home, he took William to 
his room, talked to him, and told him he wished he would 
confine his drink to water. 

‘©T don’t like water, Arthur. Beer is nicer.” 

“But you are aware—you have heard—that our own 
mamma wished us to drink it, and you would so very much 
oblige me by doing so.” 

Truth to say, the last argument had most weight with 
William; for he was very fond of Arthur, and wished to do 
what he desired. So the next day at dinner he requested 
the servant to give him water, not beer. He madea face 
over it, however, and put it down as soon as tasted, upon 
which Mrs. Danesbury said some mocking words to him, 
which set him still more against the water, and she actu- 
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ally, positively, told her own two children that they might 
that day have a double portion of beer if they wished it, to 
“teach Arthur sense.” After dinner, William whispered to 
Arthur that he was very sorry, but he never should be able 
to drink the ‘nasty water” with dinner. Of course he 
could not; the child had never been accustomed to drink 
it; Mrs. Danesbury had given him the taste for stronger 
things. 

On this Sunday, as they sat at dinner, Arthur was de- 
scribing to them his university life. He appeared to have 
formed a close friendship there; it was with a young man 
of his own age, who had matriculated at the same time as 
himself, the hon, Reginald Dacre. 

“Those college friendships do not continue in after life, 
Arthur,” observed Mr. Danesbury. 

“Mine with Dacre will not, I dare say,” replied Arthur, 
“for our paths will liefar apart. He will be a peer of the 
realm; I, but Arthur Danesbury of the iron works. But it 
is very pleasant while it does last. I like him excessively, 
and keep him out of mischief; but for me, he would be 
over head and ears in it.” 

“You keep him out of mischief!” laughed Mr. Danes- 
bury. 

Arthur laughed also. “It is true though, sir.’ 

On the afternoon of the following day, Monday, Mr. 
Danesbury was walking along a somewhat unfrequented 
path at the back of his factory, when a woman, all in rags, 
a beggar apparently, came in view. He took no notice of 
her; he was deep in thought; but the beggar halted as he 
passed. 

“¢ Master!” 

It was Glisson! Mr. Danesbury was shocked when he 
recognized her. She leaned against the wall, and broke out 
into wails and sobs. 

“Oh, master! my dear master!”’ 

“Glisson, what has happened? How is it that you are 
like this?” 

“I’m just a beggar on the face of the earth, sir. I have 
no home and no food, and nobody in the wide world to 
give me shelter. I was coming to the old familiar home- 
place, to sit myself down in the fields and to die.” 

“You appear to be ill, almost helpless!” 
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“That’s what the rheumatic fever has left me. I caught 
it, and the parish doctor says I shall never have the proper 
use of my hands and arms again, and my legs totter under 
me.” 

‘‘What have you been doing since you left us?” 

“Ah! what have I been! When Mrs. Danesbury turned 
me out—and most cruelly she behaved to me—ay, master, 
I must say it, though she is your wife, and may the Lord 
help the poor children when they fall under her temper!—I 
went to London. Not direct; for I stayed here and there 
upon my road. I was almost mad, what with one wretched 
thought or other. Allat once I thought I’d go off to Lon- 
don, and find out my brother and his wife. Well, sir, I 
did; and a fine state I found them in. Oh, sir, those that 
live in the country have need to be thankful, for they don’t 
know what some parts of London is! It’s just a hell upon 
earth.” 

“You drew out your money, Glisson.”’ 

“Yes, sir; I lent it to them to set up again—a hundred 
pounds of it, the odd thirty I kept myself; and he took a 
green-grocer’s shop, and I lived with ’em. That’s eight 
years ago. And how long did the fine shop last? Not four 
years; the profits were swallowed up, and they are all gone 
to the dogs again.” 

“But what have you been doing?” 

“Nothing. I have just grubbed on with ’em in their 
vice and wretchedness; selling my clothes, and starving 
till I can starve no longer, so I resolved to come home 
here todie. Ihave been six days walking it, Master John.” 

Master John! the old familiar title of his boyhood. 

‘“*Glisson,” he resumed, in a tone of deep commiseration, 
“have you relinquished that unfortunate habit which they 
tell me you took to?” 

She shook her head, ‘* No, sir.” 

Notts 

“The craving for drink has grown uponme. My odd 
pounds went init. It’s more to me now than food.” 

“Oh Glisson!” 

‘“‘ As long as I was in your house, sir, I kept it under. I 
should have kept it under still, for I knew I must do it. I 
did drink a drop at times, but not much to harm me. What 
possessed me to take so much the night Mrs, Danesbury 
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found me, I can’t tell. But, up in that dreadful London, in 
the midst of bad example, with nothing but poverty and 
ruin and rags and famine around me,and flaring gin-shops 
at every turn of a step, which make the best drink when 
they would not—that did for me. It does for thousands. 
My brother might have been sober enough but for them 
enticing places, and his business would have gone on.” 

‘“*Glisson, what could have been your inducement to fall 
into such a habit?” inquired Mr. Danesbury. “What was 
the commencement?”’ 

“Do you remember a cook you once had, sir—a fat, red- 
faced woman; Dolly, we used to call her in the kitchen; 
one of the best cooks that ever came into the house. She 
left just after William was born.” 

“Yes, I do remember her,” said Mr. Danesbury, who had 
been casting back his thoughts. 

“She taught me. She drank gin—a great deal of it. As 
soon as ever my mistress had been into the kitchen ina 
morning to give orders, she’d begin, and she never left off 
throughout the day. Yet she would send up her dinner 
properly, and do her work well, and never show it. There 
was no baby then, for little John had died, and I took to 
steal down-stairs at night, and sit with her in the kitchen, 
after the servants had gone to bed, and drink some with 
her. I got a liking for it, Master John, and it stuck to me, 
and I could not leave it off.” 

‘“‘Glisson,” he uttered, after a pause, a sharp pang strik- 
ing him like a dart, “ could it be that this was the cause of 
your giving the child the laudanum—and so leading to the 
death of your mistress?” 

“Too true; too true!”’ she shrieked. “And I have had 
my dear mistress’ face before me ever since, and I have 
drank worse to drown it. Fare ye well, sir; fare ye well 
forever,” 

She turned off, sobbing and moaning, and Mr. Danesbury 
saw her sink down behind a tree at some distance. 

What should he do with her? He could not let her 
starve. Painful as had been the last revelation to him, he 
yet felt that he must give her succor. He was a consider- 
ate, benevolent man, and he would have been so to an 
enemy. Thomas Harding approached, and Mr. Danes- 
bury informed him of what had occurred. 
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“Tt never was that object I saw pass round, as I was 
waiting at the gate to give the signal for the bell!” he 
exclaimed. ‘A bundle of rags, sir; bent as if with age, 
with a stick in her hand to lean upon?” 

“ The same,” answered Mr. Danesbury; ‘that was Glis- 
son. Harding, I must get somebody to take her in. Do 
you think any will be found to have her?” 

“ Plenty, sir, if only from the respect they owed your 
late mother, whose servant she was. Let it once be known 
that it is your wish, and twenty will come forward.” 

“IT will pay a weekly sum for her support. Do you 
arrange it for me. Let her be comfortable.” 

« Pibseeaboutit at once sit. 

“Ay, she must be got in somewhere; look at her there, 
under that tree.” 

Before an hour had elapsed, a home was found for Glis- 
son, and she was conveyed to it, sobbing bitterly. 


CHAPTER Vil 
THE DANESBURY OPERATIVES, 


How got on Jessy Gould? We had better see. She 
would have got on very well but for the public-houses; but 
Richard had learned to like them much. When her friends 
consented to her marrying Richard Gould, they looked for- 
ward to the prospect of his rising to a good position in the 
establishment of Mr. Danesbury, otherwise they would not 
have considered him a suitable match for her. And as yet, 
Richard, though more comfortably off than many, was not 
advancing as quickly as he might have done. They had 
four or five children, who were kept as clean and neat as 
their mother. 

It was half-past seven o’clock and Saturday night, and 
the bell rang at the Danesbury Works for the men to go in 
and be paid. Vhough so large a number of them, the 
arrangements were well ordered and systematic, and by 
eight o’clock most of them were ready to depart. 

They ‘passed into the yard, out at the great iron gates. A 
few proceeded to their homes, but the greater portion were 
hastening to the public-houses and beer-shops. A group of 
eight or ten, Richard Gould being one, halted in consulta- 
tion as to which house should be favored with their com- 
pany, and finally it was decided to honor the Pig and 
Whistle, down by the new bridge. 

“ Ay, let’s. Jones said, last night, as they bad got a 
famous tap onat the Pig. Come along, Gould, what be you 
stopping for?” 

Richard Gould was hesitating. It occurred to his memory 
that he had promised Jessy to bring his wages home the - 
minute he received them, for she said she wanted a few 
shillings for something particular, and told him what it 
was. 

“T must step home first,” said he. “I’ll come after ye. 
My wife’s waiting for some money.” 
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“That’sa shuffle,Gould. Your wife gets her marketings 
on credit on the Saturday mornings.” 

‘“Ttisn’t marketings; it’s something else. I promised I’d 
be home.” 

“Bother! you don’t go for to think as she’ll trapes out 
to-night. It’s a pelting cats and dogs. No woman won't 
leave her fireside to-night, except them as can’t help it, and 
your wife ain’t one. Come along.” 

Richard Gould yielded—an easy, good-natured soul he 
was, swayed with the wind—and away the lot went, through 
the rain and mud, to the Pig and Whistle. 

The Pig and Whistle received them with due respect. It 
had got a blazing fire and a warm, light room to welcome 
them; and once ensconced in it with their pipes and drink, 
they were as oblivious of homes, wives, children, and weekly 
marketings, as if such things existed not. A few who “used” 
the house regularly, called for their scores on entering, and 
settled up for the past seven days. The Pig and Whistle 
was a flourishing house now, for the workmen, who had 
for a long while been engaged erecting the new bridge 
in place of the dangerous old one, had patronized it ex- 
tensively. 

Meanwhile Richard Gould’s wife was sitting at home, in 
all hope. ‘They occupied one of the cottages in Prospect 
Row, neat dwellings of three rooms and a detached back 
kitchen; or, as it was called, in local phraseology, a brew- 
house. The men inhabiting these cottages were all employed 
at the works; but there was a wide difference in their con- 
duct, and, consequently, in their homes. Some drank their 
wages away, and then huddled with their wives and fami- 
lies into the down-stairs room and the brewhouse, letting 
the two upper ones. Some of the wives were slatternly, 
some tidy; but, as a general rule, though it did not apply 
in every instance, the slatternly wife and the drinking hus- 
band wenttogether. Some made of these cottages complete, 
pleasant dwellings, converting the brewhouse into a kitchen 
for the rough work—the washing and cooking—and the 
front room into a parlor. Jessy Gould, smart and nice in 
all things, was one who had done the last, fitting it up with 
a carpet and glass and pretty ornaments. Richard spent a 
great deal more in drink than he could afford, and this kept 
them poor; but Mrs. Gould’s friends often helped them, so 
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that they were better off than most of the workmen of his 
grade. 

She sat at home in the parlor, busy at work finishing a 
child’s frock, and expecting Richard. Her children were 
in bed, and a small saucepan stood on the hob by the fire, 
containing some Irish stew for his supper. She had 
bought her marketings in the day—it was her custom to do 
so, and to pay on the Monday. ‘Too many a poor wife 
could not obtain even this short credit, and had to get in 
everything on the Saturday night, zf her husband and his 
wages came home in time. 

The clock struck nine, and Jessy Gould laid down her 
work with a sigh of despair. 

“He is off withthe menagain! Iam certain of it! He 
might have come home this night, when he knew what I 
wanted with the money.” And her work went on again, 
but more heavily. 

In the next cottage to theirs lived a man of the name of 
Reed, an inferior workman, Mrs. Reed was in tribulation 
more dire than Jessy’s, and was audibly lamenting that this 
was Saturday night, and that Reed had gone a-drinking 
again. She knew to her cost the propensity he had to “ go 
a-drinking,” not only on Saturday nights, but on others. 
The first step was to go after him, and try to get him home 
before he was too far gone, and half this week’s money 
spent. She threw a shawl over her gown, put on her bon- 
net, blew out the candle, left the bit of fire safe,and opened 
the door. But she hesitated on the threshold, for the wind 
and the rain came beating against her, threatening to wet 
her through and through. ‘Turning her thin cotton shawl 
over her arms, bared to the elbows, for she had been hard 
at work, she locked the door, took out the key, and knocked 
at Richard Gould’s. 

“Come in,” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Gould. I’m come to ask you to 
let me leave my key here.” 

She left her pattens at the door, and went in. “ Ain’t it 
ashame?” she began. ‘“Here’s that drunken brute of 
mine never come home again! He’s off, as usual, with the 
rest; and he knows I have not got bit or drop in the house 
for to-morrow, neither candles nor coal, nor even a bit of 
soap, I hadn’t, to wash the poor children with—so I had to 
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“Ay, it is a shame,” said Mrs. Gould. “They are all 
alike, I think. My husband promised to come. home, and 
he has never come. We are invited to Mr. Harding’s to 
dinner to-morrow, children and all, and I wanted to buy 
new shoes for the two eldest, for I’m not going to take 
them there in their shabby old ones, which are off their 
feet, and Richard knows the new shoe-shop won't give an 
hour’s credit. The men are all alike.” 

‘No, they are not all alike; I wish they were, if. it was 
like your Gould. If he do go out of a night, he don’t get 
drunk, and drink all his money away, as that sot of a Reed 
of mine do.” 

Jessy thought to herself that he drank away far more 
than he ought of it, but she did not say so. 

“Won't you sit down, Mrs. Reed?” 

“Taw no! I’m off to find him out, and get some money 
from him. It’s hard lines with us, at the best, since our 
lodgers left, and it’s harder when he gets drunk on wages 
night, for then the money melts like butter. Not but what 
I’m loth to leave your fire, and turn out into it; so com- 
fortable as you be here, to be sure!” 

The woman moved to the door as she spoke. The rain 
was coming down in torrents. 

“ You will get a dreadful soaking, 
“ Have you an umbrella?” 

“A crazy old thing, bent and broke. But no umbrella 
won't be of much good to-night. Good evening for the 
present.” 

Away she clanked in her pattens, through the garden 
gate and along the road. ‘The first thing the wind did was 
to take the “crazy old umbrella” and turn it inside out. 
She went on in the rain, not knowing at which of the pub- 
lic-houses she might find him, and with something very 
like a malediction in her heart on all of them. They were 
numerous, and she tried several unsuccessfully. It wasa 
weary search, and she grew disheartened; she was wet to 
the skin, and returned to Prospect Row, hoping he had 
gone home. 

“Has he been for the key?” she asked, putting her head 
inside Mrs. Gould’s door. 

“No; here it is. Have you seen anything of my 
husband?” 
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““T have seen nothing of either of them. I wish the beer- 
houses were burnt!” added Mrs. Reed, in exasperation. 
‘What a life is mine, to be tied to such a sot!” 

Back again to the search. She must have money for her 
marketings, and she must try and prevent him getting 
intoxicated. Just before eleven o’clock, the hour when 
the shops closed, she heard where he was. An acquaint- 
ance, bent on the same errand as herself, gave her the 
information that he, and about fifteen others, were at that 
noted public, the Pig and Whistle, “a-toping theirselves 
stupid.” 

“All that way!” exclaimed poor Mrs. Reed. She went 
splashing wearily on, till she arrived at it, and she asked 
to see him. He came sullenly out of the tap-room, pipe in 
mouth, chafing at the jokes of his companions, who asked 
him if he were in leading strings that his missis must come 
after him. He was fresh, not yet worse, and in a shocking 
humor; for drink always put him in one, though he was a 
civil man when quite sober. 

“What do you want, a-coming hunting after me?” he 
exclaimed with a scowl. 

“ What do I want!”’ she retorted, ‘“ why money, for one 
thing. You know the house is empty. Coal and candles 
and bread and tea and potaters and soap and salt and 
meat ’’— 

He stopped her with an oath, threw down five shillings, 
and told her to go along and get the things. 

“What is the use of five shillings?” she asked, pushing it 
back. But he buttoned up his breeches pockets, and told 
her she might take that or none. 

“Won't you come home with me?” she resumed, not 
choosing to argue the matter then. 

Home with her! was the answer. A pretty piece of im- 
pudence she must be, to ask that. 

He went back to the company and the tap-room as he 
spoke, and she in a tone between scolding and crying, 
called out that he must be a good-for-nothing brute, to 
keep her trapesing about after him on such a cruel 
night. : 

Before she had time to quit the hospitable door of the 
Pig and Whistle, a slatternly woman’ with a red face and 
bold aspect, dashed into it, the rain dripping off her. 
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“Ts he here?” she demanded, her breath redolent of 
spirits, and her voice unsteady. 

The landlord's answer was a movement of his thumb 
in the direction of the tap-room, She was passing to- 
ward it with a fierce step, but he interposed and stopped 
her. 

“None of that, dame Tailor. You can’t go in there, to 
make a row; we know you of old. If you want him, I’ll 
fetch him out.” 

“ Fetch him out then, and be quick about it.” 

This woman and her husband lived in a room in the town 
—one room. They might have done so well, for he was a 
clever workman, but drink was his bane, always had been, 
from a young man, and drink was now hers. She was a 
smart, well-conducted, tidy young woman once, and she 
made him a well-conducted wife. Yes, she was; even that 
virago, with her offensive words, and her black hair hang- 
ing about her face. But his confirmed ill-courses soured 
her temper and broke her spirit. Her children, born to rags 
and wretchedness, died off as they came, dying principally 
of hunger. Cold, weary, and sick at heart, she used to go 
hunting after him, as Mrs. Reed has just done after her 
husband, and he would meet her with abuse, insult, and at 
last with blows. All the good that was in her was thrown 
back upon her heart; maddened and despairing, she learned 
to fly to the same source to drown her sorrow, and soon she 
became as confirmed a drinker as he was. 

Tailor came out staggering, a black-looking fellow, six 
feet high; and a scene of disturbance ensued. She was 
come for money to get more drink, and he would not give 
it her; he told her she was top-heavy already. She retorted 
that he was. Threats poured from the man, screams of 
rage from the woman, and oaths from both. The land- 
lord put a summary end to it; he expelled her from the 
door, threatened her with the lock-up if she returned, and 
Tailor went staggering and muttering back to the tap- 
room. 

Mrs. Tailor flew up the street, scolding and raving, with 
all the rage of a violent and half-crazy woman. The Brown 
Bear was the first public-house she passed; it stood invit- 
ingly open, and she turned into it, and called for gin-and- 
water, promising to pay on the following Monday. 
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“Who’s to know whether I may trust you?” cried the 
landlady. 

“T’ll pay you, if I pawn the coat off Tailor’s back. I 
swear it.. There!” 

The gin-and-water was supplied, and more after it; for 
landladies know that these drinking debts generally are 
settled; whether by the pledging of coats, or of any other 
article, is of no moment to them. 

Mrs. Reed went forth from the public-house with the five 
shillings in her hand, but the clocks had then struck eleven, 
and the shops were closed. On her way up the street, she 
encountered many women going on the same errand that 
she had been. Some—now it was too late to buy what they 
wanted—were returning home, others were pacing before 
the public-house doors on that pitiless night, humbly wait- 
ing for their inhuman husbands, not daring to leave them 
to get home alone, in the state in which they knew they 
would be. Inhuman ¢/en, kind and civil if they would but 
keep sober. 

Jessy had finished her work, and she sat with the Bible 
before her, when Mrs. Reed once more entered. She closed 
the book, 

“Well,” said she, “ have you found him?” 

“Yes, when eleven o’clock had gone. He’s down at the 
Pig and Whistle, there’s a tap-room full of ’em, and he’ll 
come home drunk, for he’s pretty far gone toward it now. 
Look here!” 

She stretched out her hand, and exhibited the five 
shillings. 

“ He gave me ¢#a¢—and we want everything! I wonder 
a judgment don’t overtake the beer-houses, I do. Look at 
the state I’m in!” 

Poor thing! She was indeed ina comfortless state. Wet, 
as if she had been in a pool of water. 

“ There’s that unfortunate Nance Tailor bad again. She 
came after Tailor to the Pig, and a fine row there was, 
for both of ’em was in for it. The landlord put her out, 
and she went screeching and blaspheming up to the Brown 
Bear, and there she'll stop till it shuts up.” 

“ She will drink herself to death, that woman will.” 

“She has had enough to drive her on to it, like some of 
the rest of us. Your husband’s not come home, for I saw 
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him in the tap-room down there at the Pig. I’m sure it’s 
all enough to wear the life’s hope out of one. It’s well 
that you can sit there so calm and read that good book. I 
am never in the frame of mind for it.’ 

“Phe more crosses we have, the more we ought to go to 
it, for it is in trouble that we find its comfort,” murmured 
Mrs. Gould. “I have taught Richard to care for it a little. 
He did not when we married, and I think it is that which 
has kept him steadier than some.” 

The woman looked into the fire. The expression of her 
face seemed to say there was no comfort for her anywhere. 

“That was kind of Mr. Danesbury, having the men 
before him yesterday,” resumed Mrs. Gould. 

“Did he have them? What for?” 

“He had them all before him in the long room, and said 
it had come to his knowledge that their habit of frequent- 
ing the public-houses at night was growing much more 
common than it used to be. He told them that it ruined 
their energies, wasted their means, and brought discomfort 
on their families, and he begged them to be more thought- 
ful and to put a check upon their love for drink. He said he 
would rather raise the wages of every man who would 
undertake to keep from the public-house, than that they 
should go on drinking worse and worse, as they were doing.” 

“There! Now look at Reed! He wouldn’t tell me, 
‘cause he knowed he should not take the advice. No more 
will any of ’em, they’ll go to the public in spite of the 
master. Good night, Mrs. Gould. I wish we was all in 
heaven together, ’twould be better for us.” 

Scarcely had Mrs. Reed left, when Richard Gould came 
in. Not quite gone—only half so. His wife put the 
supper before him without speaking; he did not eat it, but 
went off to bed. The next morning he awoke, got up 
early, and went out to get the shoes for the children, for it 
had become a custom with some of the inferior shops in 
Eastborough to open for an hour or two on the Sunday 
morning. “Perhaps the necessities of the workmen’s wives 
had originated it. His head was aching, his wife was 
grieved, his wages were sensibly diminished. He begged 
her to say nothing at Mr. Harding's, and protested he never 
would be tempted out on a Saturday night again—as he 
had protested many and many a time before. 
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Poor Mrs. Reed had gone into her comfortless home, 
shivering and miserable. Yet she did not dare to crack up 
the fire, for the lump of coal on it was the last bit she had 
in the house, and she must keep it to boil the kettle in the 
morning while she went out. A bitter feeling, a mixture of 
indignation and despair stole over her heart as she sat there 
waiting for her husband; despair at her unhappy misery, and 
indignation against public-houses in general, and her hus- 
band in particular. Her thoughts flew back to the time 
when she was a pretty young woman, the child of respect- 
able, industrious parents, without a care upon her, and look- 
ing forward to a hopeful future. “Oh that I had never 
married!” she aspirated, “that I could again be as I 
once have been! ”’ 

The tower clock tolled twelve, and those agents of much 
misery, the public-houses, closed for the night. Other 
nights the closing hour was eleven; Saturday, twelve. 
Why so? That the men, when they had money in their 
pockets, might enjoy increased facility of spending it? Let 
those answer who made the law. At three-quarters past 
twelve—it took him that time to reel home— Reed tumbled 
in, awfully abusive, especially at there being no fire and no 
supper, and, in spite of his wife’s remonstrances, he man- 
aged to steady himself so as to crack up the coal, and start 
it into a blaze. In vain she tried to get him to bed; he 
lighted his pipe, and savagely ordered her to go out and 
buy beer, being with difficulty made to understand that the 
taps were closed for the night. He would sit on, and he 
did; now dozing, now taking a few whiffs at the pipe, and 
now breaking out into half-connected sentences of abuse. 
She, poor, weary woman, was obliged to sit with him; left 
to himself, he might get burnt, or set the house on fire; not 
only for that—he would not permit her to go; he never did 
when he was in that state. At four o’clock he conde- 
scended to retire, she undressing him. 

Before she seemed to have closed her eyes, the children 
were awake and noisy, as children like tobe. Fatigued and 
unrefreshed, she got up, he lying on, like a clod, and, tell- 
ing her children to be still in bed, for their father was not 
well, she prepared to go out. But first of all, she looked 
into her husband’s pockets, painfully anxious as to the 
amount she might find there. His wages were fifteen shil- 
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lings a week—it has been said that he was only an inferior 
workman—and she hunted out six-and-sevenpence-half- 
penny. With a sensation of despair she examined on, but 
there was no more. Three-and-fourpence-halfpenny gone 
in one night! She put it back, and wrung her hands. 

“Father got drunk last night, I know,” whispered the 
eldest child to the rest, as soon as his mother’s back was 
turned. “It was pay night.” He was beginning, child 
though he was, to be wise in such matters. 

Mrs. Reed laid out her five shillings, eking it out to the 
best advantage, returned, made the fire, got up the children, 
and gave them their breakfast. Toward dinner time her 
husband came shivering down, looking miserably cold and 
uncomfortable, and very angry with himself. For he was 
not a bad or unfeeling man, except when under the influ- 
ence of drink. _His wife was sullen and would not notice 
him, but at last she asked him, giving way to the burden 
that was lying at her heart, however he came to spend so 
much as_ three-and-sevenpence-half-penny. He didn’t 
know how, he answered; he couldn’t recollect. Somebody 
called for spirits, and then others called for spirits—there 
was a good deal drunk amongst ’em, one way or t’other. 
Ninepence of it was an old score which he owed. What 
was to be done about the landlord? was her next ominous 
question. He must let her haveall that he had got remain- 
ing. Oh yes! he would let her have it, he returned, full of 
contrition, and they sat down to dinner pretty peacefully. 
Of course, ale was wanted to drink with that, and the eldest 
child was dispatched to the nearest tap for it. 

After dinner, while Mrs. Reed was putting the place to 
rights and washing up, he took his hat and sallied out. 
The public-houses were open, and in passing the Leopard 
he saw some of his acquaintances sitting at its window. He 
went in “only just to speak with them,” for his pricking 
conscience was whispering a warning; but they looked so 
comfortable and cosy with their pipes and jugs, that his old 
unhappy failing seized irresistible hold of him, and down 
he sat, and called for a pipe o’ bacca and a pint o’ mild ale. 
Others dropped in, one by one, till at length the room was 
pretty full. He sat there till nine at night—he was unable 
to tear himself away—and then went home. He had not 
toped himself into the state of the previous evening, by no 
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means, and he would have asserted that he was perfectly 
sober, but he had further diminished his scanty stock of 
money. His wife, in towering indignation, had been fretting 
and scolding away her Sunday evening in a most unhappy 
frame of mind, and a loud and bitter quarrel closed it, 
which the children woke up to hear. And thus it went on, 
and that man, who ought to have kept his family in com- 
fort, sunk them, week by week, into deeper poverty. Such 
were the existing circumstances with the majority of the 
workingmen of Eastborough. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ROBERT AND LIONEL—THE LAST OF GLISSON. 


Several years again went by after the date of the last 
chapter, for over the early part of this history we can 
not afford to linger. 

Arthur was now in partnership with his father, receiving 
a small share of the profits. The promise he had given of 
high excellence in earlier years had not been frustrated, now 
that he had arrived at manhood. He was indeed all that the 
most anxious father could wish. Upon one point Mr. Danes- 
bury’s opinion proved a correct one—the fleeting nature of 
college friendships. Arthur’s intimacy with Mr. Dacre had 
ended with his college life. ‘They both quitted Cambridge at 
the same period. A letter or two had passed between them, 
and there it appeared to close, for Mr. Dacre went abroad, 
and Arthur heard no more of him. William was in Lon- 
don, articled to an eminent firm in Parliament Street—civil 
engineers. His future destination was likewise to be the 
Danesbury Works, where he would take the head of the 
engineering department. The younger children, Robert and 
Lionel, had left school this midsummer, and their callings in 
life were to be decided on. 

Mrs. Danesbury was seated in her drawing-room, waiting 
tea, and getting cross. Nobody seemed to be remembering 
the tea hour, or her own exhausting patience, of which she 
had not a great stock. Her two sons were off somewhere; 
they had grown into fine youths, almost young men, and 
they had wills of their own. Their taste for wine had 
grown also; the Sunday glass of wine was now a daily 
one, and they had begun to say it was not enough—they 
should like two. Mr. Danesbury was surprised and hurt; 
he rarely took more than one himself, and he said 
“No!” But as soon as his back was turned, they helped 
themselves to the extra one, and Mrs. Danesbury sanc- 
tioned it; what harm, thought she, could two glasses of 
wine do strong, growing lads? 

(84) 
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The first to enter the room and encounter Mrs. Danes- 
bury’s impatience was Isabel. No longera girl, but an ele- 
gant young woman, with a refined countenance and winning 
manner. 

““Where have you been?” sharply began Mrs. Danes- 
bury. 

“Is it late? -Oh, but the others have not come in, I see. 
I have been with Aunt Philip.” 

A displeasing announcement for Mrs. Danesbury, consid- 
ering that Mrs. Philip Danesbury was her especial aver- 
sion; she would have barred all intercourse with her, had 
she dared. 

“Aunt Philip has had bad news, mamma,” continued 
Isabel. ‘‘ Her brother is dead, the Rev. Mr. Heber. He 
caught a fever after visiting some of his poor parishioners, 
and died. He was only ill a week.” 

‘What is to become of his family?” cried Mrs. Danes- 
bury. ‘That clergyman was as poor as a church mouse.” 

“Tt is a serious question. He has left no money behind 
him, Aunt Philip is going to invite the two daughters 
here.” 

“With her? To stop?” sharply questioned Mrs. Danes- 
bury. 

“IT suppose they will stop,” replied Isabel. ‘They will 
have no other home now. ‘Their mamma died more than 
a year ago. Aunt Philip says they are admirable girls, 
everything that could be desired.”’ 

“Shameful!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Danesbury. ‘She will 
saddle the Danesbury money with the cost of their main- 
tenance. She will make it an excuse for her income being 
augmented. I think she is helped pretty well as it is, with 
her eight hundred a year.” 

“Mamma!” exclaimed Isabel, in a tone of remonstrance, 
the crimson of shame for her step-mother mounting to her 
forehead, “how can you speak so? Mrs. Philip Danes- 
bury’s husband was papa’s brother, and she has as much 
right to her income from the business as papa has to his. 
Had my Uncle Philip lived, he would have enjoyed a half 
share, not the small portion of eight hundred a year.” 

“ight hundred, clear and sure, for Philip Danesbury’s 
widow, is more, in proportion, than we enjoy. She is one, 
and we are seven.” 
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“Oh, mamma! you ought not to look at it in that 
light.” 

“Tf you presume to tell me what I ought, or ‘ought not’ 
to do,” she retorted, “I will send you to your room, Miss 
Danesbury.”’ ; 

Isabel’s heart beat high; she leaned out of the open win- 
dow to still it. Her step-mother’s fits of passion and injus- 
tice sometimes told heavily upon her. 

“She is the bane of the family, is Mrs. Philip Danes- 
bury!” 

Isabel thought that the family had a greater bane, so 
far as its peace was concerned; but she did not say so. 
She leaned farther from the window, and watched for her 
father. 

Mr. Danesbury was being detained by more things than 
one. He had been waited upon by a tenant of his, with a 
complaint against his younger sons. Just as the man was 
being dismissed, there arrived a messenger to say that Glis- 
son was dying. She had been ill a few days with an affec- 
tion of the chest, and Mr. Danesbury had been to see her; 
Arthur had been that very morning; but no immediate 
danger was apprehended. In the afternoon a change had 
taken place. 

Mr. Danesbury hastened to the cottage. There lay Glis- 
son in bed, her eyes anxiously cast toward the door, look- 
ing for him. She was almost past speaking, almost past 
breathing; she feebly put out her hand as he approached, 
and took his. Her lips moved, and he bent his ear down 
to catch the sound: 

“Master! bless you!—and forgive!”’ 

It was all she said. Whether the effort had been too 
much for her, or whether the minute for death had come, 
Glisson gasped twice, and died. 

“JT thought you were not coming in to-day,” was Mrs. 
Danesbury’s fractious salutation when her husband entered. 
“Where's Acthure: 

‘He is gone to Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s,” was the reply; 
“and I have been detained. Glisson is dead.” 

“Dead!” interrupted Isabel. ‘Is it not sudden, papa?” 

“My dear, I thought yesterday that she would not get 
over it. She is gone, poor thing.” 

‘Poor thing!” sarcastically echoed Mrs. Danesbury, “I 
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am sure it isa happy release, for herself and for other 
people. The death of a drunkard always is.” 

“She was net that at last, mamma,” said Isabel; “ not 
since she came back to Eastborough.” 

“She took care to have her beer at meals, and your papa’s 
money going out to pay for it,” 

“Be more charitable, Eliza,’ spoke up Mr. Danesbury. 
“Animosity may surely cease, now she is dead.” 

“Are you going to defend what she did here?” demanded 
Mrs. Danesbury, who was in one of her most contentious 
humors, 

“Ohno. Glisson’s fate should prove a warning to all 
who may be acquiring a love for intoxicating liquors, For 
the sake of a little self-indulgence she forfeited her good 
home here, lost her self-respect and her fair name, and died 
in obscurity, an object of charity.” 

“ Tsabel says that brother of Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s is 
dead. Of course all his children are unprovided for.” 

‘The two daughters entirely so; but the sons are ina 
way to get their own living, or soon will be. The eldest is 
keeping his last term at Oxford, and will be in orders 
immediately. I saw Mrs. Philip Danesbury this afternoon. 
Sheis going to invite her nieces to live with her. It is fort- 
unate she is able and willing to receive them.” 

“‘ And to tax your purse for it, I conclude,” broke forth 
Mrs. Danesbury. “It is lucky for her family that she mar- 
ried a Danesbury.”’ 

The color mounted to Mr. Danesbury’s temples, as it had 
previously mounted to Isabel’s. “No,” he replied, after a 
pause of self-control, ‘“ Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s means are 
quite equal to her receiving this addition to her household 
without her requiring me to provide for it.” 

‘¢ Have you seen the boys?” again began Mrs, Danesbury. 

‘No. But I amsorry to say that I have heard of them. 
Fox has been to me to complain. They have been over 
there this afternoon, damaging his hedge, spoiling some linen 
spread there to dry, and giving him insolence and abuse.” 

‘‘T am sure they didnot,” fired Mrs. Danesbury. ‘Abuse 
andinsolence, indeed! Who is Fox that he should dare to 
come to you with such a complaint?” 

‘‘He made a worse complaint than that,” returned Mr. 
Danesbury. “He says Robert was not sober.” 
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«“ Absurd!’ retorted Mrs.Danesbury. ‘I dare say Fox 
was not sober himself.” 

“TI should like to know where they are lingering; they 
are aware of the tea hour. ‘They shall no longer be in idle- 
ness; it is the root of all mischief. ‘They seem to have set 
themselves against coming into the works, and you uphold 
them, Eliza.” 

“Ves,” answered Mrs. Danesbury. ‘I wish them to 
choose professions—not business. Robert has decided 
upon his; he wants a commission purchased for him.” 

Mr. Danesbury looked up, not only surprised, but morti- 
fied. ‘“‘A commission!” he uttered, “ whatever put that in his 
head? I cannot sanction it. I very much disapprove of it.” 

‘He says he will be nothing else,” said Mrs. Danesbury, 
carelessly. ‘ Whyshould you object to it?”’ 

“JT wish all my children to choose a peaceful employ- 
ment. lam not reflecting on the brave defenders of our 
country,” he hastened to add, ‘‘but I prefer that my sons 
should not fix on the army as their profession. They must 
turn their thoughts to something useful, in which their 
time and their talents can be honorably employed; some- 
thing that will give them an opportunity of saying when 
they come to their death-bed, ‘I have led a useful life; I 
have improved the time and powers which it pleased God 
to intrust to me.’” 

“And you believe: this cansnot be; if they enteruiie 
army?” 

“We are at peace,” said Mr. Danesbury, “as we have 
been for many years, and as we seem likely to continue for 
many years more. An officer of the present day passes 
his time in idleness; my sons must not so pass theirs.” 

As Mr. Danesbury spoke, Robert and Lionel entered. 
Good-looking youths both, but as yet less noble in form 
and feature than their brothers, Arthur and William. Mr. 
Danesbury informed them of the complaint of Fox, the 
nurseryman. ‘He says you, in particular, behaved shame- 
fully, Robert.” 

“The vileold sinner!’ It's alieqe Papag=—= 

“Sir!”’ reproved Mr. Danesbury; “you forget yourself. 
No ill language before me. Tell me what really happened. 
The truth, mind; for I shall investigate this. In the first 
place, what had you been taking?” 
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“Taking!” echoed Robert, who had inherited his 
mother’s crabbed temper. 

“To drink. Fox says you were not sober.” 

“Vll wring Fox’s neck if he comes to you again with 
tales about us. If anybody was not sober it was himself,” 
hastily added Robert, for Mr. Danesbury had raised his 
hand in displeasure. “ Fox was in such a passion he could 
neither see nor hear.” 

“ As I said,” interposed Mrs. Danesbury. 

“ You took beer with your dinner, and your glass of wine 
after it.” Mr. Danesbury might have said two glasses. 
‘What else did you take?” 

“Only a drop of cider.” 

“Where did you get that?” 

Robert was silent. He would have preferred not to say 
where. But he knew there might be no trifling when thus 
brought face to face with his father. 

“YT was dreadfully thirsty (I suppose it was the fish at 
dinner) and I got a drop.” 

““Where did you get it?” repeated Mr. Danesbury. 

-Iinta beer shop: 

“ Beer, wine, and cider! no wonder Fox had the com- 
plaint to make,” said Mr. Danesbury, in a severe tone, 
whilst Isabel had looked up startled. ‘I will speak to you 
about this when we are alone, Robert. Go on to what you 
did at Fox’s.” 

“We did nothing. I just got over his hedge, and there 
was a big tablecloth, or something, spread out there, like a 
sail, and it got torn. Fox said we should pay for it, and 
I said I should not for his insolence.” 

“ But what brought you getting over his hedge at all?” 

“Tt was in our way,” haughtily answered Robert, “and 
we were in a hurry.” 

“What is that you are saying?” interrupted Mr. Danes- 
bury. ‘Whatever may be your hurry, you have no right 
to go, broadcast, over other people’s land and hedges.” 

“The land is ours, papa.” 

“No, sir, it is his. So long as he hires it from me, and 
pays me rent for it, it is his. I have always found Fox a 
civil, respectful man, and I know you must have provoked 
him most unjustifiably to induce him to be otherwise. The 
fact is, as I have been telling your mamma, you must be 
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-idle no longer. Now that it is decided you do not go to 
school again, you must choose what you will be. I should 
prefer your both coming to the works; there is room for 
all of you; yes,’ added Mr. Danesbury, with emphasis, 
“room for all four of my sons, and an ample and increas- 
ing income.” 

Robert Danesbury turned up his nose. The two boys 
had been to a noted aristocratic private school, where they 
had learnt thoroughly to despise “ business.’’ Robert had 
told his mamma that he should never “soil his hands with 
it,’ and she upheld him. 

“T intend to go into the army, papa.” 

“And I want to be a doctor,” cried Lionel, who wasa 
good-natured, pleasant, nice lad. 

“ Anything but that Robert,’ said Mr. Danesbury. 
‘** Choose anything but that.” 

The question was not settled that evening; no, nor for 
several evenings after it. Robert Danesbury was thor- 
oughly obstinate over it; he laughed contemptuously in his 
sleeve at his father’s arguments about leading a useful life; 
he was bent on obtaining his own will, and at last he said 
—ay, and told Mr. Danesbury—that if he could not have a 
commission bought, he would enlist, for go into the army 
he would. 

Mrs. Danesbury’s system of training had begun to tell. 
It was working already in Robert Danesbury’s undutifully 
refusing to yield his wishes to his father’s, in his persistency 
in embracing the one only calling that was especially dis- 
tasteful to Mr. Danesbury. Why was Robert Danesbury 
so eager to enter the army? That he might serve his 
country? Not at all; but he had acquired a passion for a 
red coat, and for a life of pleasure and idleness. 

One day he ran up to his eldest brother. ‘Arthur, I 
wish you would persuade papa about my commission. He 
will listen to you. Mamma says she has teased him till she 
is tired. He consented readily to Lionel’s being a physi- 
cian, and just because I want my commission, he won’t give 
it me. Will you persuade him?” 

“No, I can not, Robert. I do not like the army for 
you, any more than he does. Choose something else. 
Would you like to be a barrister, as Tom Serle is going to 
be?” 
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“T will not be anything but an officer,’ returned Robert 
sullenly; ““my mind is made up, and nothing shall turn it. 
You are as unkind as you can be, Arthur.” 

Arthur laughed, and looked full in his face, and the cloud 
passed away from Robert’sas he met the kindly gaze. He 
knew there were not many brothers in the world so good 
and affectionate as Arthur had ever been. 

“ Won't you persuade papa?” 

“No, my boy, I could only do so against my conscience 
and my judgment; for I do not believe a commission would 
conduce to your happiness or welfare.” 

But Robert Danesbury, helped by his mother, carried 
his point, and Mr. Danesbury, under sore protest, at length 
consented to apply to the Horse Guards for the purchase 
of a commission. Lionel was placed with Mr. Pratt, the 
surgeon at Eastborough, to go through the necessary steps 
and grades toward becoming eventually a physician, It was 
arranged that he should pass his evenings and nights at 
home. Mr. Danesbury and Mr. Pratt were close friends, 
and the latter was pleased to receive Lionel. He was a 
man of sorrow, though he maintained outward cheerfulness. 
It arose from the conduct of his son—he had but one— 
who was turning out as badly as he could well do. He was 
never now seen at Eastborough, but was sometimes heard 
of in London. 

Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s nieces arrived, Mary and Anna 
Heber, the one grown up, the other several years younger. 
They were refined, gentle, good girls; Mrs. Philip Danesbury 
had said “admirable,” and she had not said too much. 
Their beauty was the least part of them, though that was 
rare, and their calm, open, expressive countenances were an 
index to the well-disciplined mind within. They were the 
well-trained daughters of a sincere minister of religion. 
Danesbury House fell in love with them at first sight, with 
the exception of its mistress. 


CHAPTER 1X: 
VISCOUNT TEMPLE. 


Gay doings were expected in Bedford Row, in the house 
of Mr. Serle, for his eldest daughter, Charlotte, was about 
to be married to Walter St. George. ‘The latter was now a 
partner, the firm being Serle & St. George. There were 
several years’ difference between his age and Charlotte's; 
but the attachment had begun in her childhood. Miss 
Danesbury was there on a visit; she was to be one of the 
bridesmaids. 

It was the evening of a grand dinner party. The young 
ladies were upstairs dressing, and Mrs. Serle was about to 
go up for the same purpose. She was a bustling manager, 
liked looking into things herself, had been. very busy, and 
put off dressing till the last minute. She had a lot of 
silver forks in her hands, which she was about to take to 
the servants in the dining-parlor, but had stepped into the 
drawing-room first for something she wanted there. Mr. 
Serle came running up from the office, all in a hurry. 

‘* Harriet, can you make room for another at dinner ?’ 

“What an unreasonable question !”’ ejaculated Mrs. Serle, 
after a pause of surprise. ‘Of course I can not.” 

“ Tt must be done somehow,” returned her husband. 

“Tt can’t be done. I never heard of suchathing. We 
are just a dozen. Who wants to come?” 

“One of our best clients, — Lord Temple.” 

Mrs. Serle was considerably mollified. Lords were not 
common articles on her visiting list. 

“He has been getting into a scrape,” proceeded Mr. 
Serle. ‘He is always getting into scrapes, like his father 
before him. And he hascome to me to get him out of it.” 

“But is that any reason why you should ask him to din- 
ner to-day? ‘The table will only hold twelve comfortably.” 

“There are writs out against him,” said Mr. Serle, drop- 
ping his voice to a whisper, “and he dare not show his face 
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in the street. The house is being watched now for him, and 
if he stirs out he’ll be arrested. Here he is safely housed, 
and here he must stop till the thing is settled. I have told 
him we will give him a bed, and to-morrow he must remain 
quietly upstairs with you and the girls, and not come in 
view of the office. It will be utter ruin to himif he gets 
taken, and not much less so if these Jews scent his hiding 
place.” 

“It is very awkward about the table,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Serle, returning to the practical part of the affair; ‘‘ other- 
wise I should be proud to have him. ‘The sets of glass are 
only for twelve, and the dessert knives and forks’ — 

“Who looks at the pattern of a glass?” interrupted the 
lawyer; “and I’m sure you need not put me a dessert knife 
and fork, for I never use them.” 

“The table will be so crowded, and—oh! we should be 
thirteen! It is the unlucky number.” 

“Unlucky fiddlestick!” retorted Mr. Serle, who was 
growing provoked. “Just tell me what I am to do, will 
you? There’s Lord Temple down-stairs, shut up in my 
private room, andin the house he must remain. Would you 
keep him there while we dine, and send him a mutton chop 
upon atray? Is that how you would treat a British noble- 
man?” 

“ Well, then, he must dine with us,” concluded Mrs. 
Serle, balancing her exultation at showing off a real live 
lord to her guests, against the inconveniences it would cause, 
and her dread of the popular superstition. ‘Is he old or 
young?” 

“Young. What has that to do with it?” 

“T wonder whether I could coax Louisa not to come in 
till dessert,” continued Mrs, Serle. 

“Of course you can,’ returnedhe. “That willdo. Wait 
a minute.” 

“She is not so easily coaxed though, and she has been 
wild over this dinner party. Oh, Matthew!” 

“ What now?” asked he, turning back. 

“T declare we have but twelve finger-glasses 

“ The dickens take the: finger-glasses,” cried the vexed 
lawyer; “put mea slop basin. Wait there, I say.” 

“Slop basin, indeed! that’s just said to aggravate me. 
And what am I to wait here for? I shall have the people 
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arrive before I am ready. If I don’t believe he is bringing 
the lord up now, and I this figure? Well, of all the 
idiots” — 

Mrs. Serle stopped, for the footsteps were close, and she 
strove to thrust the forks into her pocket, but they got 
entangled with her dress, and would not goin. She was 
fain to make the best of it, and held them out before her, 
very consciously wishing Mr. Serle at York. 

‘Mrs. Serle Lordy) émpie. 

A tall, slender young man of distinguished bearing en- 
tered, a very aristocrat. His face was pale, and his features 
were almost delicately beautiful, his hair was dark and his 
eyes were grey. : 

“What apology must I make for intruding upon you in 
this unceremonious manner?” he said in a voice as pleas- 
ing as his air was frank. ‘‘Mr. Serle has been so kind as 
to say he will give me a bed to-night.” 

“Tam most happy to see your lordship. I hope you will 
be able to make yourself at home with us; we are only 
plain people,” was Mrs. Serle’s confused reply, as she 
escaped from the room with the refractory forks. 

Mr. Serle, apologizing, also left it, and the viscount 
remained alone. He sat tilting his chair, and stretching 
and yawning. The scrape he was in gave him some little 
concern, and he was sure this incarceration in his lawyer’s 
house would prove ‘“‘deuced slow.” He had given his seat 
an extra tilt, and was in imminent danger of pitching over 
backward, when the door opened, and a most beautiful girl 
appeared, quite as distinguished-looking as himself, her 
pink dress of rich and flowing material, and her necklace 
and bracelets of pearl. 

Up rose Lord Temple, the finished gentleman. The 
young lady hesitated. He was a stranger, and she had 
believed the drawing-room to be empty. 

‘““ Allow me to give you a chair,” he said. “I have the 
honor of speaking to Miss Serle?” 

“No,” she replied. ‘Iam Miss Danesbury.” 

Charlotte Serle came in, and was soon followed by 
Louisa; for Louisa had declined her mamma’s suggestion 
of coming in with the dessert. The viscount scanned the 
dresses of the three, and suspected company. ‘The next to 
appear was Mr. Serle, in orthodox dinner costume. Lord 
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Temple looked down at his own frock-coat, and drew Mr. 
Serle outside the door. 

“Have you visitors to-day?”’ 

“Only a few, my lord.” 

“Then what am I to do? I amin morning dress. You 
said I should be quite en famille.” 

“ Your lordship’s dress is all-sufficient. We do not stand 
upon ceremony in our house, or our visitors either. ‘They 
will not look at your coat, my lord, after they hear your 
name.” 

Mr. Serle spoke the last sentence in a joking tone; but 
he was always obsequious to rank—to be so was innate 
with him. 

““Well—if Mrs. Serle will excuse it. I must wash my 
hands, and be obliged to you for combs and brushes, and 
such things. There is no time to send to my house,” 

“T will show your lordship to your room, It is ready. 

“Who is that gentleman?” inquired Isabel Danesbury. 

“Don’t know him from Adam,” was the response of 
Charlotte Serle. 

“ He isa stranger,” resumed Isabel, “ for he addressed me 
as Miss Serle.” 

“T never saw him before. He has on a curious dress, if 
he is come to dinner. But he is evidently a gentleman.” 

“Itis some grand client of papa’s,” interposed Louisa 
Serle. ‘Mamma came to me, all ina flurry, when I was 
in the nursery having my hair done, and wanted me not to 
go down to dinner. The idea! Some important client had 
dropped in, she said, and papa had asked him to dinner, 
and she did not like to have the table in a squeeze, and 
would not sit down thirteen. I told her there would be 
no squeezing at all, but plenty of room, and thirteen was 
as lucky as twelve. So I finished dressing and came 
down.” 

“T liked his appearance very much,” remarked Isabel. 

‘‘What is his name, Louy?” asked Charlotte. : 

“T forget. He is out of the common way. A duke, ora 
prince, or a something ; at any rate, a nobleman.” 

Charlotte laughed. ‘‘ Louisais rather given to romancing, 
Isabel. We never have noblemen here.” 

As she was speaking, Mr. St. George entered. A little 
man with a thin face, and keen, expressive dark eyes. 
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“Walter,” said his bride-elect, ‘who is this client come 
unexpectedly to dine with us?” 

“Viscount Temple.” 

“A viscount! Louy’s tale was not all romance, then.” 

The guests assembled. When dinner was announced, 
Lord Temple, who ought, in right of his rank, to have taken 
Mrs. Serle, drew back in all the humility of his frock-coat, 
and she was handed in bya big and burly Queen’s counsel. 
The viscount looked amongst the young ladies, and offered 
his hand to Isabel. 

So they sat together and conversed together, mutually 
pleased. Opposite to Isabel was her brother William, a 
remarkably handsome young man, though not quite so tallas 
Arthur. He had inherited his mother’s soft dark eyes, and 
her beautiful cast of countenance, he had even her deli- 
cately formed lips; but while hers had spoken of firmness, 
William’s told of irresolution. 

“Tell me who all these people are,’ whispered Lord 
Temple to Isabel. 

“IT do not know the strangers,”’ she replied. ‘Only the 
Serles, Mr. St. George, and my brother. ‘That is my brother 
sitting opposite to me.” 

A Mr. Serle, 1s he?” 

“No,” laughed Isabel, “I told youI was Miss Danesbury. 
Heis William Danesbury.” 

“T really beg your pardon. Thrown amidst so many 
strange people at once, it has made me confuse names. St. 
George is to marry one of the Serles, is he not?” 

“Yes; the one with the dark hair, sitting next to him.” 

“You do not reside here?” 

“T reside at Eastborough.” 

“ Hastborough ’’— spoke Lord Temple half to himself — 
* Danesbury? Eastborough? why, you must be related to 
Arthur Danesbury !”’ 

“He is my dear brother,” answered Isabel. 

“If we were not in a crowd, I should take both your 
nands and cordially shake them,” exclaimed Lord Temple, 
his face, his eyes, his whole countenance lighting up with 
animation; “‘whatever you might think of me, I could not 
help doing it for Arthur’s sake. We were together at 
Cambridge. You must have heard him speak of me.” 

Isabel reflected. ‘Ido not remember that I have,” she 
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answered. ‘Your name appeared strange to me when it 
was mentioned this evening.” 

“Q—I was not Lord Temple then. My father was 
alive. Iwas Mr. Dacre.” 

“You never can be Reginald Dacre!”’ uttered Isabel. 

“Reginald Dacre is no other than my unworthy self. 
Very unworthy indeed, Miss Danesbury, if you knew all 
Arthur could tell you. He was a true friend to me, and 
saved me from manya pitfall. ‘My good guardian,’ I used 
to call him ; and such he was.”’ 

“He is good to every one,” said Isabel. 

“T am so glad to have met you,” continued Lord Temple 
“‘T have not seen Danesbury since we parted at Cambridge, 
though I have often thought, since my return from abroad, 
of looking him up. Arthur Danesbury is almost the only 
man I ever had a respect for.” 

“T hope not,” remarked Isabel. ‘It does not say much 
for your circle of friends.” 

“Heis though. And now that I am told of the relation- 
ship, I can detect your likeness to him, You are very like 
him, Miss Danesbury. Your brother opposite is not.” 

“He is not, I think. Arthur and I resemble papa; and 
William, they say, is the very image of what poor mamma 
was.” 

“You have lost your mother?”’ 

“When William was a baby.” 

“ Now that I have heard of Arthur, I shall not rest till I 
pay him a visit. You will find me intruding some day 
upon you, Miss Danesbury.”’ 

“Danesbury House will be very pleased to welcome you. 
And if you respect and like Arthur, I am sure you will 
respect and like papa.” 

“T thought my sojourn in Bedford Row would have 
turned out unmitigatedly dull,” candidly spoke the young 
nobleman, “but I need not fear that now, with you to talk 
to, and Arthur for the theme.” 

‘Are you going to stay here?” she inquired in surprise. 

“For a day or two. Serle and St. George are my solicit- 
ors, and are arranging some business matters for me 
Will you introduce me to your brother William after 


dinner!” 
“Certainly I will.” 
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“You do not drink your wine,” observed Lord Tempe, 
perceiving that however often Isabel complied with the re- 
quest to take wine, the quantity in her glass was never 
sensibly diminished, and the space to be filled up each time 
got less, instead of greater. 

“Thank you; I do not like wine.” 

“ Not like wine!” 

“T never drink it by choice. Ata dinner-table such as 
this, I sip it not to appear singular, but I do not like it 
well enough to do more than just put my lips to it.” 

‘““T never heard of such a thing as not liking wine,” 
repeated Lord Temple. ‘ What do you like?” 

“Water. 

“‘T wonder yon can choose anything so insipid. Arthur 
never drank anything but water, I remember.” 

“Never. He is more particular than I. I almost call it 
one of the pointsin Arthur’s religion, to drink simple water.” 

“But why?” inquired Lord Temple. 

“For one thing, we were brought up to drink it; as 
children, neither beer nor wine was ever given to us; we 
were not suffered to know the taste of them. And,” added 
Isabel, sinking her voice, “the very last words mamma ever 
said to Arthur, were an injunction not to drink anything 
but water.” 

“When she was dying?” 

“Oh no. She was quite well; as well as we are now, 
and had been dining at this very table, for we were here 
ona visit. But mamma received a hasty summons home, 
and she took leave of Arthur and me, and left us here, and 
started. Before she reached Eastborough, it had happened. 
The chaise was overturned, and mamma killed.” 

“How shocking! how distressing!” uttered Lord Temple, 
his countenance betraying its sad interest. 

“We were only children,” continued Isabel. “Mamma 
feared that in her absence Mr. and Mrs. Serle might be 
giving us wine and porter, and she whispered to Arthur, in 
the moment of her departure, not to touch either, and he 
promised. ‘Those words, though only meant, at the time 
she spoke them, to apply to the period she expected to be 
away from us, Arthur has always regarded as a dying 
injunction, and he has never transgressed it. He is a 
strict water-drinker.” 
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“And you and Arthur really like water, better than any- 
thing stronger?” 

Isabel smiled. “We like water much, and we do not 
like stronger things. The taste for water, which of course 
is born with every one, mamma took care should be culti- 
vated in our childhood. She deemed it most essential to 
bring children up to like water, and equally essential not to 
let them acquire a predilection for ale and wine.” 

“Well, all this sounds like a new theory to me,” said 
Lord VYemple good-humoredly, though Isabel thought not 
altogether in belief. “I fancy it must be pleasant to like 
water as a beverage; convenient at times. But your 
brother there does not confine himself to water,” he added, 
for he saw that William Danesbury drank as much wine as 
the rest of the table. 

“No,” replied Isabel. ‘“ Papa’s second wife has had the 
bringing up of William, and she does not approve of the 
water-drinking system. She is Mrs. Serle’s sister.” 

And thus they continued to converse upon one topic or 
another, until the ladies rose. It was Lord Temple who, 
oblivious of his frock-coat, held the door open for them as 
they filed out of the room. 

‘* You very essence of all flirtation! ’’ uttered Charlotte 
Serleto Isabel the moment they reached the drawing-room. 
“Had you and Lord Temple been old friends, meeting after 
a long absence, or on the point of marriage, as Walter 
and I are, you could not have been more wrapt up in 
each other.” 

“A great deal less, before you all, had we been on the 
point of marriage,” merrily laughed Isabel. “ But we really 
did not seem unlike friends meeting after an absence, 
though I never saw him till this evening. Before we had 
spoken many words, he discovered that I was Arthur 
Danesbury’s sister, and I, that he was the Reginald Dacre 
of Arthur’s college days. They were close friends at Cam- 
bridge; Lord Temple says he never had so true a one.” 

“But you must have known that Reginald Dacre was 
Lord Temple’s son,’ observed Mrs. Serle. 

‘‘Of course I knew it at the time,” replied Isabel, “ but 
the title had quite slipped from my memory.” 

“How singular!” exclaimed Mrs. Serle. “Such chance 
encounters do sometimes happen though. Mr. Serle is as 
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Lord Temple’s right hand, and does everything for him,” 
she added for the benefit of her guests. ‘‘ He has recently 
succeeded to the estates.” 

“Such estates as they are,’ spoke the Queen’s counsel’s 
wife. ‘His father was a poor man—made himself poor; 
gamed, drank, and squandered his money. Lord Temple— 
the present lord—was the only child, has come into a 
dilapidated purse, and is as careless and hare-brained as his 
father was before him.” 

“‘ He seems a very delightful young man,” quoth one of 
the ladies. 

“Ves, But he made a hole in his manners to-day, coming 
to a dinner party in a frock-coat.” 

“Tt was a—misapprehension,” interposed Mrs. Serle, not 
choosing to be more explanatory. ‘‘ He expected a quiet 
chop with Mr. Serle, and did not go home to dress. He 
talked about not appearing when he found we had friends, 
but Mr. Serle assured him—you know he is fond of a jest 
—that when the visitors had heard his name, they would 
not see his coat. Miss Danesbury, will you give us some 
music?” 

Lord Temple did not leave Mr. Serle’s at the end of a 
day or two. His affairs were in a more intricate state than 
Mr. Serle had supposed, and not until the eighth day was 
he at liberty to depart. He had not failed to improve his 
acquaintance with Isabel Danesbury. Indeed, it was no 
longer acquaintance, or friendship either, it had grown into 
love. Ay, love on both sides, short as the period had been. 

But they had been very much together. Mrs. Serle and 
her daughters were fully engaged with the preparations for 
Charlotte’s wedding, and Isabel was requested, as a great 
favor, to entertain the guest, that they might be more at 
liberty. She complied, nothing loth, for she had never met 
with any one she liked so well as Lord Temple. She did 
not care to analyze her pleasant sensations; he did not 
think to analyze his. To analyze anything was not in 
Lord Temple’s line. They only felt that the presence of 
the other was becoming strangely dear, and, by the time the 
eight days had gone by, too dear to be relinquished. The 
first use Lord Temple, impetuous in all he did, made of his 
liberty, was to hasten down to Eastborough, and lay his 
proposal for Isabel before Mr. Danesbury, 
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Arthur Danesbury was inexpressibly surprised—surprised 
at the sight of his former friend, and at his proposing for 
Isabel after so short a knowledge of her. Mr. Danesbury 
could say little for or against, Lord Temple being to hima 
complete stranger. He inquired privately of Arthur what 
character he bore at college and what his principles were. 

‘* He was no worse than many another at college,” was 
Arthur's reply ; “better than some. His chief fault lay in 
being so easily led away.” 

“Is he one to whom we ought to give Isabel ?”’ 

“AS he “was then, no; as he might have been, yes,’ 
answered Arthur. “His faults were not grievous ones. 
They were what are looked upon by the world with a lenient 
eye. Years have passed since then, and he had excellent 
seeds in his heart, quite sufficient to root out the tares.”’ 

Mr. Danesbury looked perplexed. ‘The question is, has 
he suffered the seeds to bear fruit,” he gravely said, “or 
are the tares there still?” 

“Tf they are there yet, the good must be well-nigh over- 
run,’ was Arthur’s comment. ‘He has many good points. 
He is frank and truthful and full of honor.” 

‘“‘T shall write and inquire of Serle what he knows of his 
private character,” said Mr. Danesbury. ‘‘Lord Temple 
frankly states that his affairs are such that he can not marry 
yet, for his father’s death left all in confusion, and it will 
take time to get them even tolerably straight.” 

“ He informs me that he has made himself answerable for 
some of his father’s liabilities,’ observed Arthur. ‘He 
used to be generous:to a fault. Suppose, sir, you accept 
him conditionally?” 

‘Yes, I think that must be it. I will tell him that if we 
hear nothing to his disadvantage I will say yes, after a while. 
It is a higher alliance than a Danesbury could have expected; 
but I look to Isabel’s happiness, not to her grandeur.” 

Lord Temple went over the extensive works. He was 
pleased with all he saw. He appeared not to share in the 
popular prejudice which men of his rank hold against com- 
merce. ‘I should think it an honor to be a _ second 
Danesbury,” he remarked to Arthur, with whom he was 
alone,-and very much in earnest he appeared when he spoke 
it; ‘‘and a lucky thing for me if it were so, for it would 
keep me out of idleness.” 
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“Dacre,” returned Arthur Danesbury, in a grave voice, 
“have you sown your wild oats? Answer me truly, 
because, if not, you know that you are no fit husband for 
my sister.” 

‘“‘T have sown most of them,” replied Lord Temple, “and 
what few may cling to me still, a wife will, of necessity, 
dissipate.” 

‘“‘It ig a serious thing to us, Dacre, to give away Isabel. 
Though pray forgive my still calling you ‘ Dacre,’” Arthur 
broke off to say ; “[ can not rid my tongue and memory of 
the old familiar name. And were one to receive the gift 
who proved afterward unworthy of it, it would break some 
of our hearts.” 

“She shall find me all she could wish,” returned Lord 
Temple, in his impetuous fashion. “I would go through 
fire and water for her.” 

Arthur Danesbury doubted his lordship’s being called 
upon to undergo the suggested ordeals. ‘‘ Would you go 
through self-denial for her?” he asked. 

“ T would go through anything and everything for Isabel. 
Mr. Danesbury need not doubt me. She is the first woman 
who ever touched my heart, and I swear that I will do allin 
my power to make her happy.” 

Viscount Temple was soon back in London, whither 
Arthur accompanied him. He—her lover—informed Isabel 
that her father had no objectionto him, and they plighted 
their troth. Mr. Serle had written word, in answer to Mr. 
Danesbury’s application, that he knew nothing unfavorable 
of Lord Temple. The true fact was, that he knew nothing 
whatever of his private habits, except that he got out of 
money. And Isabel Danesbury returned home, after Char- 
lotte Serle’s marriage, an engaged girl. 

But now, what was, in reality, the daily life of Lord 
Temple? He was an za/e nobleman. Had he been trained 
to engage in any worthy pursuit, he would have been a 
differentman. Want of occupation rendered him indolent, 
and an easily swayed disposition led him into sin—few men 
but could resist temptation better than Viscount Temple. 
Let us glance at four-and-twenty hours of his life, and that 
will serve for an illustration of all. 

A choice knot of young men had assembled to dine at 
the bachelor residence of Sir Robert Payn, a wealthy com- 
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moner, of extensive purse, fastidious taste, and fast habits. 
The half-dozen guests collected, of whom Lord Temple 
made one, were all of fast habits likewise. Look at the 
preparations for the dinner; the costly table with its costly 
appurtenances, Silver ornaments, silver dishes, brilliant 
glass, richly cut, superb china from the fair manufactories 
of Worcester, with damask linen of rare beauty! The fit- 
tings-up of the rodm were luxurious, and the peculiar 
paintings on the walls, though finished and beautiful as to 
their execution, would have told that their owner was an 
unmarried man. The preparation of wines was great. 
There was champagne and there was sparkling Burgundy, 
Madeira and golden sherry and heady port, with the array 
of lighter wines from France, claret, Bordeaux—too many 
sorts to be named. Bottles of foaming ale were under the 
sideboard, and spirits stood on it in their handsome stands, 

The dinner was most vecherché. Sir Robert’s entertain- 
ments always were, and the guests did it ample justice. 
They all drank deeply; not certainly to intoxication; that 
would have been a sin against good manners at that hour 
of the evening; and custom enabled them to drink much 
with impunity. After a potent cup of coffee and a glass 
of rich liquor, they went out; to the opera, to the green- 
room of a favored theater, or to look in for half an hour at 
some of the entertainments held that night by the noble 
and great. That over, the night-work began—their clubs, 
their gaming-houses, their questionable saloons, and the 
supper, the finish-up. The less said about these suppers 
the better. It was a motley scene; gentlemen and ladies 
eating, laughing, and getting tipsy together; red and white 
wines, ales, spirits, and showers of brandy and champagne. 
Lord Temple’s coroneted cab was waiting for him outside, 
amidst a crowd of other cabs, and wait it did till morning 
light. The grooms and servants in attendance on the cabs 
sometimes got loud and quarrelsome, for they also must 
while away the midnight hours in drink, while waiting for 
their masters. 

Daylight broke, and the lords came forth; some had to 
be helped into the cabs by their servants, little more sober 
than themselves. Lord Temple pitched into his, and was 
driven home. His valet assisted him to undress, and he 
got into bed at an hour when less exalted people were 
beginning their day. He awoke with aching head and 
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fevered tongue. What was the time? Eleven. And he 
turned round and closed again his heavy eyes. Later, he 
struggled up, dressed, and went into the breakfast-room, 
not inclined to eat; on the contrary, shuddering at the dis- 
played viands on the table. As he stood there, with his 
hands in his pockets, George Eden dropped in, one of the 
last night’s party, with the same burning head and shaking 
frame. It was those cursed cigars made them ill—-it was 
the adulterated wine—it was the impure brandy; the fellow 
at the “ Finish” ought to have his license stopped for sup- 
plying such; it was anything, in short, but the quantity 
they took, and, of course, it was not that. Certainly not; 
nobody ever acknowledged to such an imputation yet. 
What could they take now? A glass of hock, said George 
Eden; brandy and soda water, said Lord Temple, and his 
servant supplied them. They were not fit for anything; 
they did confess that; and the horses were ordered round, 
that they might go for a long bracing ride. The fresh air 
blew on their heated brows, and made other men of them; 
but they were awfully thirsty, and they called for some 
half-and-half at more than one roadside inn. They got 
back to town in time to pay some morning visits (morning, 
as they are called), and they looked in at the clubs fora 
gossip, and idled away an hour in the betting-rooms, leav- 
ing time for the display in the park. Then came round the 
late dinner hour, and they sat down to it, as on the previous 
evening, though not at Sir Robert Payn’s, and afterward 
finished up the night selon les réegles. 

Now this was a fair specimen of Lord Temple’s days, 
and yet he told Arthur Danesbury that his wild oats were 
buried. Possibly Lord Temple believed they were. Pos- 
sibly Lord Temple thought that when he married he should 
cut through his present habits as effectually as a knife 
severs a cheese, and never return to them. Or he may 
have seen nothing to reprobate in this course of life, for 
example is fearfully infectious, and numbers, older and 
wiser and higher in the peerage than he, led it. 

But what reckoning was it that he was laying up for 
himself? Time wasted, powers prostrated, talents thrown 
away! Lord Temple’s intellect was fine, and his heart 
good, but what use was he making of them? He never 
cast a thought to the solemn warning that “for all these 
things God would surely bring him to judgment.” 
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Time went on. Time goeson with us all. Lord Temple 
paid occasional visits to Danesbury House, his conduct there 
being all that it ought to be, and Isabel’s attachment to 
him grew deeper and deeper. Their marriage was not 
spoken of, even yet, as a speedy event, although they were 
both some years older than when first engaged, but his 
affairs did not get straight. Serle & St. George performed 
prodigies of wonder toward righting them, so the former 
assured Lord Temple; but the more they effected, the more 
his lordship spent. Every morning of his life did Lord 
Temple make a firm resolve that the morrow should see 
him begin a life of reformation, of saving, and every night 
saw his lordship spending as before. 

Robert and Lionel Danesbury had been for some time 
resident in London. Robert’s regiment, a foot regiment, 
was quartered there; and Lionel, who had done with Mr. 
Pratt, was with an eminent town practitioner, attending lect- 
ures and walking the hospitals. William likewise remained 
intown. Atthe expiration of his articles, the firm had pro- 
posed to Mr. Danesbury that he should continue with them 
a few additional years, for he was clever in his profession, 
and of much useto them. William likewise urged it, “for 
improvement, and to gain experience,” he said; but the 
unhappy truth was, that he was unable to tear himself from 
the fascinations of a London life. The three young men 
were in the-first blush of manhood. William more than of 
age, Lionel approaching it. ‘They were not very frequently 
together, for their pursuits lay in different spheres, and each 
hada separate lodging. Mr. Danesbury was startled at the 
frequent calls upon his purse, so much more than he had 
ever bargained for. All were ready with an excuse; Robert's, 
perhaps, the most plausible. He urged the expensive mess, 
the extravagant habits of his brother officers; and he must 
do as they did, unless he would like to be sent to Coventry. 

(105) 
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Mr. Danesbury believed that officers must be the greatest 
spendthrifts on the face of the earth; he made a handsome 
allowance to Robert, besides his pay; but the allowance 
and the pay seemed to be swallowed up, no one could tell 
how, and a vast deal beside it. He had left his ensigncy 
behind him, and was now lieutenant. William received a 
good salary from his employers, but he could not make it 
sufficient for his wants. Lionel was furnished with a liberal 
allowance, but it seemed as nothing to him. Mr. Danes- 
bury consulted with Arthur, and grumbled, and wrote lect- 
ures to his sons; but Mrs. Danesbury made very light of it. 
Young men liked to see life before settling down, she said; 
but they would be all the steadier for it in the end. 

But what was it that their London life was teaching 
them? Everything that was bad. Some things they 
learned need not be given in detail; but the worst habit 
that can possibly fall upon young men, they had rapidly 
acquired—to fritter away their hours in idleness, smoking, 
and drinking. We are speaking now more particularly of 
Robert and Lionel. William’s days, till evening, were 
occupied in his business, therefore idleness could not be 
charged upon him. Robert’s habits had grown bad, as 
well as alarmingly expensive. Too many families remem- 
ber now, with a sigh of agony, what were the lives led by 
the officers quartered in London during the long peace. 
Vanity, vice, betting, gambling, and—what this history has 
most to do with—drinking. All three were without con- 
trol in that dangerous city; without a home, for the fur- 
nished lodgings of a young man can not deserve the name. 
Lionel’s companions were, of course, chiefly medical 
students of various ages; quite as notorious, in. their way, 
as officers are in theirs; they were dissolute, idle, and irre- 
ligious, gentlemen though they called themselves. Robert 
and Lionel (do not forget that we are not much alluding 
to William, who was not quite so unsteady as his brothers 
were not yet in the habit of getting tntoxicated—that only 
happened to them occasionally; but, had they sat down 
and reflected on the immense quantity of drink they did 
consume in a day, it might have startled them. Lionel 
chiefly indulged in porter, medical-student fashion; Robert 
in wine; and spirits came amiss to neither. Drinking 
begets drinking. Had anyone told them they were on the 
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road to become men of habitual inebriation, they would 
have scoffed at the notion; yet had they recalled what had 
been their customary daily portion the previous year, and 
what the year before that, they would have been astonished 
to find how, with each year, the quantity had augmented. 
How could it increase? they would have asked themselves; 
they did not seem to take in one day more than in the pre- 
ceding one. No, they did not seem to do so, taking one 
day with another, and yet the increase had been dreadful. 
Poor lads! the vice was insinuating itself imperceptibly 
upon them; they were thrown into its very midst; they did 
not wish, or intend, to do wrong; but they were unable to 
withstand the temptations that beset them, for London 
teemed then, as it teems now, with incentives to indulge 
in it, 

A cab was dashing down Oxford Street into Holborn, 
a well-appointed cab, with a coronet on its panels. The 
refined features of its distinguished-looking driver bore the 
pale, jaded air, that tells too surely of a dissipated life; he 
seemed to urge his horse recklessly. Clearing all impedi- 
ments, he was about to turn up Red Lion Street, when he 
checked his horse so suddenly that the animal was nearly 
pulled on his haunches. 

‘“‘ Halloa! Payn!” called out he; and Sir Robert Payn, 
who had been walking along in a brown study, regarding 
nobody, turned off the pavement, and went round to the 
driver’s side of the cab. 

““T say, Payn,” cried he, stooping down and speaking in 
an undertone, ‘‘ were you not in St. James Street the night 
before last when I went in?” 

“Ves,” answered the baronet. ‘You had been in the sun, 
and no mistake.” 

“ Did I play while you were there?” 

“Not you. You were too far gone. You couldn't have 
held the cards. Why?” 

“Tt seems I did get playing. ° And I thought if you had 
been there, Payn, you might have done me the service to 
pitch me out at the window, rather than suffer me to make 
a fool of myself, and ducks and drakes of my money.” 

“Do you mean to say you did do that?” 

“Others say it, and there’s no doubt I did.” 

‘(Much damage?” 
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“Pretty fair. What time did you leave?” 

“What time did I leave?’”’ pondered Sir Robert. ‘“‘ Let’s 
see. After that, I looked in at Maggs’, and stopped about 
three-quarters of an hour, and I was at home and in bed 
before four. It must have been getting on for three when I 
left St. James Street. Danesbury and Colonel Neeve went 
out when I did. You were fast asleep on the sofa then.” 

‘‘Was Sandlin there?” 

“No, Sandlin was gone. Whitehouse was there, and 
Georgy Eden, and those were about all, I think, except 
you and Anketel. There was nothing doing. Swallowtail 
was sitting by the fireplace, and Whitehouse and Georgy 
were flinging for sovereigns. Are you coming to Sandlin’s 
to-night?” 

“JT don’t know. Ishall see. Good day.” 

The cab sped on, up Red Lion Street, toward Bedford 
Row, and there it pulled up at the offices of Serle & 
St.George. The gentleman threw the reins to his groom, 
jumped out, went into the house, and opened the door 
of the front office. 

Nira senle ine 

“No, my lord. Mr. St. George is.” 

His lordship walked listlessly through the room, The 
clerks turned their heads after him. Scarcely a young clerk 
but gazed with a sigh of envy; his handsome person, his 
life of ease, his title, even his aristocratic cab at the door, 
with its blood horse, all presented, or seemed to present, 
food for envy. But had the breast of that nobleman been 
laid bare before them they might have hesitated to ex- 
change their own position for his, although they did have 
to scratch away from morning till night with a hard pen 
at a hard desk. The head clerk left his place, and held 
open the door of a very small room, the private room of 
Mr. St. George. 

Lord Temples sir” 

Mr. St. George rose. He had been sitting before a table 
covered with parchments and papers. ‘“ Serle’s not in?”’ said 
Lord Temple, who was not only some years older than when 
we last saw him, but who looked it. 

‘““No,” replied Mr. St. George. “He is gone up west with 
Mr. Danesbury.” 

“With Mr. Danesbury! Is he in town?” 
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“ He came up last night on unexpected business. Is it 
anything I can do, my lord? a 

Si*can’ speak to you as well as to Serle; it is all the 
same, I dare say,” returned Lord Temple, throwing himself 


into the client's chair. “I want some money raised, i 
“Raised again?” echoed Mr. St. George, with an em. 
phasis. 


“And I must have it, too,” added Lord Temple. 

“T fear it will be difficult. The mortgage on the Dacre 
estate —” 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Lord Temple. “I never 
go into these business details; Serle can tell you so. You 
and he must manage the practical part, but don’t worry me 
with it. I must have £3,000 by the 25th.” 

Mr. St. George looked grave, and at length spoke hesita- 
tingly: 

“ Lord Temple —”’ 

Weller 

“Will you pardon me if I am frank with you? - Mr, 
Serle, I know, smooths matters over, and gives them a 
pleasant aspect. It is his way. So long as the evil day can 
be put off, he is sure to do it. 1 should like to be more 
honest with you.” 

“You would like to tell me that my estates are going tu 
the deuce headlong, and the more money I raise, the 
quicker they’ll be there,” said his lordship good-humor- 
edly. “That’s what you mean, is it not, St. George?” 

‘Part of it, my lord” 

“Part of it! What’s the other part?” 

“T should like to ask how much longer you are going to 
play with Miss Danesbury,” said the lawyer, in a low tone, 
‘‘if I may dare to ask it?”’ 

The color rushed into the viscount’s face. He bit his 
lip. 

Lae will forgive my boldness, Lord Temple, when you 
remember that her mother was my near relative. I have 
long been pained to see your time, your fortune, your 
energies thrown away; pained for you, and pained for Miss 
Danesbury. You ought to give her up.’ 

“Give her up?” echoed his lordship; “ Give her up? 
Never! She is dearer to me than my own life.” 

A contemptuous curl, suppressed instantly, rose to Mr. 
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St. George’s lip. ‘Is she dearer to you than your follies, 
my lord?” : 

The viscount started from his seat in perturbation, 
angry, yet conscience-stricken. ‘You are the only man 
who should so speak to me, Mr. St. George. But, as you 
say, you were her mother’s relative.” 

“Tt is time that someone should speak,” returned Mr. 
St. George. “Mr. Danesbury, buried in the country, 
unsuspicious as his own honorable nature, believes that 
your affairs were so inextricably involved at your father’s 
death, that it is taking all this time to get them straight. 
You know perfectly well they might have been set to rights 
twice over had you been barely prudent—at least, suffi- 
ciently straight to allow of your marriage.” 

Lord Temple made no answer. 

“You also must be aware that each year brings less 
chance of its being accomplished. Every sum of money 
you raise makes the prospect darker; while Mr. Danesbury 
—and, no doubt, his daughter, also—is naturally looking, 
from one month to another, to receive news that the 
desired end is gained. Indeed, Lord Temple, you ought 
to give up Miss Danesbury.”’ 

“T will not give her up,” was the answer, passionately 
uttered. ‘How dare you suggest so dishonorable an alter- 
native?”’ 

“My lord! Dishonorable! Whether would it be more 
honorable frankly to tell Mr. Danesbury that your circum- 
stances bar you from marrying, or to waste Miss Danes- 
bury’s best years in a useless engagement which will never 
be fulfilled?” 

His lordship turned his haughty face on Mr. St. George. 
It expressed the very essence of scorn. 

“What are you saying, sir? That the engagement wil! 
never be fulfilled?”’ 

Mr. St. George met the viscount’s anger equably. He 
was a plain-speaking, right-minded man, and had less rev- 
erence for rank (as rank alone) in his whole body than Mr. 
Serle had in his little finger. It was with the senior part- 
ner that Lord Temple had hitherto consulted. But now 
that Mr. St. George had got him face to face, and broken 
through the official trammels of lawyer and client, the 


social trammels due to rank, he was determined to speak 
out his mind. 
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“My lord, I am saying nothing that the facts of the case 
will not justify. How can the engagement ever be ful- 
filled, when you are daily putting it more and more out 
of your power to do so? When you were first engaged to 
Miss Danesbury, years ago, you were in a better position 
to marry than you are now.” 

Lord Temple could not gainsay it. “The fact is,” said 
he, with a somewhat crestfallen expression, “‘I have been 
led unwittingly into expenses, one after another. But this 
shall not go on. I will begin the work of reformation, and 
get things straight.” 

“So you said then. I fear you will go on saying it to 
the end of time, but not acting. It is cruel behavior 
toward Miss Danesbury. My lord, I must express it—cruel 
behavior.” 

“YT can not control my circumstances, and convert shil- 
lings into pounds,” cried Lord Temple, after an uncom- 
fortable pause. He was provoked at the lawyer’s manners, 
so cool, yet so evidently determined not to quarrel; he was 
provoked at his words, because they were true; and he 
was provoked at himself. 

‘¢ But you can control yourself and spend \ess,”’ spoke Mr. 
St. George. “That, at least, is in your power. Lieutenant 
Danesbury was at my house the other night, and I gathered 
a hint of your extravagance from some words dropped by 
him. He said Lord Temple was ‘going the pace,’ even for 
a nobleman.” 

“77Te need not talk,” returned Lord Temple in a fiery tone. 
“‘There are not many men in this town, noble or simple, 
who go the pace quicker than Robert Danesbury.” 

“T believe that is unfortunately true. Mr. Danesbury’s 
present visit to town is caused by some unpleasant extrav- 
agance of Robert’s, which must be looked into and pro- 
vided for. But Robert Danesbury is not an engaged 
man.” 

“You harp so much upon my being engaged,” peevishly 
cried Lord Temple. “I wish to my heart I was not engaged. 
I wish I was married. A single man —a man without home 
ties, as I am, can not help getting into extravagance. I'll 
defy him. I amnot a tenth part as extravagant as many of 
my order.” ; i 

“Nor a fortieth part as wealthy to be extravagant upon, 
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thought the lawyer. ‘I know what I should do in the 
dilemma,” he added aloud, “I should marry.” 

“Marry !’”’ echoed Lord Temple, in consternation. 

“Z should. I should lay a statement of facts before Mr. 
Danesbury, and say, ‘Give me your daughter, sir, and save 
me from my follies, for I can not save myself.’ You would 
spend less, as a married man, than you are spending now.” 

A rush of eager hope lighted Lord Temple’s cheek, at 
the vista thus unexpectedly put before him. It was a way 
of solving the matter he had never thought of ; for he had 
believed he must be a clear man before he could venture to 
become a married one. But the color faded from his face 
again, faded with reflection. ‘No, no,” he sadly said, ‘“‘ how 
is it likely that Mr. Danesbury would give her to me, tram- 
meled as Lam? I should blush to ask him.” 

“Vou can but try him,” answered Mr. St. George. “I 
think you should do that or give her up. She is not look- 
ing well, and this uncertainty, this continued disappoint- 
ment, is enough to break the spirit of any woman. ‘ Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,’ Lord Temple.”’ 

“How do you know that she is not looking well?” 
demanded Lord Temple, catching at the words. 

“T see that she is not. She and her step-mother accom- 
panied Mr. Danesbury to town, and they are staying at my 
house.” 

* You cold, cruel man! Isabel at hand and you could 
quietly keep it to yourself! Is shein now? Do you think 
she is in now?” : 

Lord Temple, in his eagerness, had approached close to 
the lawyer. His breath was hurried, his lips were apart 
with excitement. 

“T can not understand you,” emphatically cried Mr. St. 
George, as he noticed thesigns. “ You are evidently deeply 
attached to Miss Danesbury, yet you will not relinquish 
your wild habits to obtain her. But my opinion is, that you 
and Miss Danesbury should not meet, unless things between. 
you can go on more satisfactorily. I tell you, my lord, the 
engagement ought to cease.” 

‘Perhaps you wish to prohibit my calling at your house 
to see her?” haughtily spoke Lord Temple. 

“Pardon me, my lord. I hope you will never find me 
guilty of discourtesy ; though I can not shut my eyes to 
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what is right and wrong, especially with regard to the inter- 
ests of Miss Danesbury.” 

“Tf I could marry! ” murmured his lordship. “But 
it is of nouse dwelling on it. We could not live upon air.” 

Mr. St. George drew in his lips. ‘Do you live upon air 
now, Lord Temple?” 

“No, of course I don’t. But—to bring Isabel to an 
unsuitable home, a home unworthy of her! And you know 
things have come to such a pitch that the estates must be at 
nurse.” 

‘“T know they must. But a thousand or fifteen hundred 
a year can be managed out of them.” 

Lord Temple opened his eyes and his mouth. He doubt- 
ed if he had heard aright. ‘“ Marry upon that!” he slowly 
uttered. “Why, it would take as much nearly for Isabel’s 
court-dress when she was presented! She should not goa 
fright, 1 can tell you, and disgrace her own noble beauty 
and the coronet of Temple. And there would be the opera- 
box, and her own carriage and servants, and the resetting 
of the family diamonds—for they have not been renovated 
since the time of my grandmother—besides the general 
expenses, housekeeping and that. I don’t see that ten 
thousand a year would go very far toward it all, and you 
taik of one!” 

Mr. St. George, though considerably amused, felt angry. 
“We are speaking at cross purposes, Lord Temple,” he 
said, taking out his watch, the lawyer’s hint that a conference 
isup. “ When I spoke of your marrying at once, I thought 
of your living retired for a time, as a private gentleman. I 
believe I said so. You, it appears, can only contemplate it 
in accordance with your rank asa peer. I confess that I 
see no probability of your being enabled to marry as such 
either now or later.” 

Lord Temple ruminated. “I would give all I am worth 
to have her,’ he said. ‘What is the smallest income I 
might ask for her upon, without an insult?” 

Mr. St. George had grown as stiff as a poker. “ Not any 
income that I shall suggest, Lord Temple. I have said all 
I have to say, and it has not found favor with you. Were I 
to urge it further, you might deem that I, as a relative of 
Miss Danesbury, had a design to thrust her upon you.” 

“ Now you are stupid!” retorted his lordship. “I only 
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wish you could thrust her upon me. I should be too thank- 
ful. She is far superior to me, St. George.” 

“TI think she is,” was Mr. St. George’s reply, as he drew 
up his little figure, and looked fearlessly in the peer’s face. 
“Although you are my Lord Viscount Temple, and she is 
only plain Miss Danesbury, the daughter of Danesbury the 
iron-master, I have long thought that you were not worthy 
of her. Now you have the truth.” 

Lord Temple played with his watch-chain. ‘* My concern 
is for her, not for myself. If I were put in a first-floor 
lodging, or a cottage with two rooms, it would be as good to 
me as a palace, if she were but with me.” 

“ Then why need you fear for Isabel? She has not been 
brought up to the luxuries of high life, and would not miss 
what she has scarcely been accustomed to.” 

“But she would be Lady Temple then.” 

“And could wait for her honors. However, do as you 
think best, my lord.” 

A clerk put in his head—‘‘ Captain Thomson’s here, sir. 
He wanted Mr. Serle, but he’ll see you instead. It’s very 
important, he says.” 

“Ask him to wait a minute.” 

“T am going,” said Lord Temple. ‘I expect you will 
enter this as a double conference, for I have kept you an 
unconscionable time,” he laughed. “I have made up my 
mind to speak to Mr. Danesbury. But about that £3,000, 
St. George, you will not forget to tell Serle?” 

“T will tell him. £3,000 —itisalargesum. It would 
have kept your married home for a year or two, if this plan 
be carried out.” 

“T suppose it would,” answered Lord Temple, his brow 
contracting. ‘‘I won’t get into such another mess, but this 
must be provided for.” 

“Was it play?” 

Lord Temple nodded. 

“‘T thought you had left off play?” 

“You may depend I will leave it off,” fiercely spoke his 
lordship. ‘“ They don’t catch me losing three thousand 
pounds again. And I had left it off, that’s more, and did 
not know anything about losing this. I should not have 
done it, had I been in my senses.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Mr. St. George. 
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“It was that cursed drink,” returned his lordship. 

“Still, I do not understand.” 

“Why, it was in St. James Street,’ explained Lord 
Temple, kicking the toe of his boot against the fender. 
“JT went in with Anketel, the night before last, three parts 
gone, for I_had been drinking wine freely, and I threw 
myself on a sofa, and to sleep I went. I declare that is all 
I remember of it. Ino more knew that I woke up and sat 
down to play than you did, who were not there; and the 
next morning when Anketel called upon me, he began blow- 
ing me up for playing when I was not in a state to know 
one card from another. I was thunderstruck; told him it 
was a hoax; but he said I should find it no hoax when I 
came to pay. And I found I had lost £3,000, and had 
given my I O U for it.” 

“ Are you sure you gave it? Are you sure they were not 
hoaxing you, after all?” asked Mr. St. George. 

“Tam sure I gave it. For I would not believe Anketel; 
and Swallowtail, who holds it, brought it to show me. It 
was my own writing, plain enough; rather shaky, but still 
mine.” 

“‘ Swallowtail—Swallowtail?” said Mr. St. George. ‘Ah, 
he is much about gambling houses now. The less you have 
to do with him the better.” 

“T don’t like him myself; he is as keen asa razor. He 
is a lawyer, isn’t he?” 

“He was,” replied Mr. St. George, emphasizing the sec- 
ond word, “but his practice grew too sharp, and he was 
struck off the rolls.”’ ‘ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ carelessly replied Lord Temple. 
‘“‘He has something to do with the establishment in St. 
James Street, I think, for he is always there.” 

“Too much to do with it,’ muttered the lawyer. ‘‘ Was 
it this man who won your money?” 

“T suppose so. Or, won-compos as I was, I should hardly 
have given him an acknowledgment. I have no more 
recollection of the transaction myself, than the child 
unborn.” phe 

“But you must surely remember the fact of playing, if 
you do not remember the details. And you could not give 
an acknowledgment in your own handwriting without 
retaining some consciousness of it.” 
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“T assure you I am totally oblivious of the evening alto- 
gether. I have a faint recollection of going into the house, 
and of seeing Sandlin and Sir Robert Payn, and then, I 
think, somebody gave me some brandy and water, and 
I lay down on the sofa to sleep. I have no further con- 
sciousness of anything till I woke up next day in my own 
bed.” 

“It is very strange,” exclaimed Mr. St. George. 

“Sooit is,’ said his lordship;.“butatstune.” 

“‘Who was in the room when you played?” 

“How amI to know? I met Payn just now, and he says 
he left about three o’clock, with Colonel Neeve and Robert 
Danesbury. That I was asleep on the sofa then, with no 
play in me, and Whitehouse and Eden were tossing for 
sovs. I asked Anketel yesterday how on earth he could 
suffer me to play when in such a state, and he swears I 
woke up and would play, and there was no preventing me.” 

“T don’t like Anketel,” observed Mr. St. George. 

“Oh, he is a good fellow enough, in the main—always 
at one’s beck and call. Well, I don’t get into such another 
pit. Tell Serle the money must be ready by the 25th, for 
that is the day I have promised it. Good morning, St. 
George.” 

Lord Temple ascended to his cab, took the reins from 
his groom, touched his horse, and was whirled away to- 
ward Hyde Park Gardens, where Mr. St. George’s residence 
was situated. 


CHAT THAR +L 
THE DEMAND. 


Not long had Lord Temple left Bedford Row, when Mr. 
Danesbury and Mr. Serle returned to it. The latter imme- 
diately closeted himself with Captain Thomson, and Mr. St. 
George obtained a moment’s conversation with Mr. Danes- 
bury. Mr. Danesbury was much altered; he was beginning 
to look quite an old man, ‘The courses pursued by his sons 
could no longer be concealed from him, apart from their 
expenditure, and they told upon his health and spirits, 

‘“Lord Temple has just driven from here,” observed Mr. 
pt, Georse- “teexpect hevis gone to my house to'see 
Isabel, by the pace at which his cab tore from the door. I 
fancy he will be making you a proposal to-day, sir.” 

“Of what nature?” inquired Mr. Danesbury. 

“That he may be allowed to take Isabel at once, for 
better or for worse. He has been waiting all these years 
for his affairs to be set straight, with a miracle, I suppose, 
but they only get deeper involved.” 

“ How is that?”’ said Mr. Danesbury. 

“Tt is his own fault, sir. He spends ten times more 
than he ought, and makes no attempt at self-denial. But 
he associates with other men of his rank—which is but 
natural—and plunges into all their folly and improvidence. 
And plunge into it he must, he says, as long as he isa 
bachelor.” 

“T do not see the obligation,” returned Mr. Danesbury. 

“Neither do I. But it seems he does, or his want of 
resolution does for him. I told him to-day—for which 
interference I hope you will not be displeased with me— 
that he ought to resign Isabel, or else make arrangements 
so that he could marry her. He was ready to trample on 
me for hinting at such a thing as resigning her. I believe 
his attachment is fervent.” 

“ Ves, I do think that,” acquiesced Mr. Danesbury. ‘“ But 
there is a serious question in the midst of this, Walter. 
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Are these habits of Lord Temple such as will cling to him 
after marriage?” 

“T sincerely believe not. He has no domestic home in 
which to spend his evenings, and he goes out with those 
who have twenty times his rent-roll. Once let him be 
removed from the wild lot who beset him now, give his 
naturally good qualities fair-play, and he might become an 
ornament to his order. Isabel’s daily influence would do 
much. I told him they might live upon athousand a year, 
while the estates were righting themselves.” 

‘What did he say?” 

“Stared at me as though I had lost my senses, and 
wondered what would become of Isabel, restricted to a 
thousand a year. His notions extended to court-dresses 
for her and reset diamonds and opera-boxes and gilded 
carriages and cauliflowered footmen. In short, he has as 
much notion of economy as my eldest son and heir has of 
a whipping, which his mother won't give him, or let any- 
body else. However, he came to the conclusion at last, 
that if you would entertain the proposal, and Isabel not 
think it ‘an insult,’ he should go wild with gratitude at its 
being adopted.”’ 

“Tf Isabel were restricted to a thousand a year all her 
life, she would not be much worse off than she has been,” 
smiled Mr. Danesbury. 

“T told him that, or something equivalent to it; but he has 
got a crotchet in his head, that though Miss Danesbury may 
pleasantly ruralize upon a thousand a year, such a calamity 
would be entirely out of place for the Lady Temple. He 
but judges according to the prejudices of his rank, sir.” 

“Isabel shall not marry without a settlement,” said Mr. 
Danesbury. 

“Most certainly not. That can be effected. A small 
one, And—pardon me—should Isabel inherit anything 
from you, it should also be settled on her.” 

Mr. Danesbury sighed deeply. ‘Isabel shall not suffer, 
whatever betide the rest of us,” he said. ‘I set aside long 
ago, in my own determination, £10,000 as my daughter’s 
marriage portion, and she shall have it on her wedding day; 
but some of my sons are giving me great anxiety, I have 
serious calls on my purse now.” 

“T am sorry to hear it, sir.” 
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“It appears to me that young men nowadays think of 
little besides pleasure and reprehensible pursuits. It was 
not so when I was young.” 

“These boys of yours have been less fortunately situated 
than you were, sir. You were sheltered in your paternal 
home, and did not leave it; they have been cast abroad in 
this city of evil, without the protection of one. Rely upon 
it, if we would keep a young man steady, we must give him 
a home that he can find pleasure in.: We must compass 
him about and shield him, as it were, with home influence. 
The want of this has been Lord Temple’s bane; he said so 
this very day.” 

“There is a great deal in it,” observed Mr. Danesbury. 

“There is everything in it,’ warmly returned Mr. St. 
George, “provided a young man has good principles. I 
believe that many a mother, if impressed with the influence 
it must exercise for good or for evil, would make home 
pleasanter than she does for her growing sons. A bright, 
pleasant evening home, where he will find amusement, 
merry society, and loving faces, is a young man’s greatest 
safeguard.” 

A pang shot across the heart of Mr. Danesbury. His 
wife had zof made home pleasant to their boys. ‘I can 
but hope and pray,” he said aloud, as he rose, “‘ that as my 
sons grow in years, they may grow in prudence and wis- 
dom, and redeem what they are doing now,” 

“ Are you going out again, sir?” 

“To see William. I have not seen him yet.” 

“He returns home in autumn, I| hear, for good.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Danesbury, “he joins us in the 
works.” 

“You will ask them all three to come and dine with you 
to-day, sir. Mrs. St. George is expecting them.” 

“Thank you. I will tell William; but the question is, 
where am I to pick up Robert and Lionel. We have not 
long left Robert, but he may not be to be found again. 
Lionel I have called on twice, but have not seen him.” 

Mr. Danesbury was leaving the room when Mr. Serle 
came in, having got rid of Captain Thomson. 

“ Danesbury, my wife says you must all dine with us to- 
day.” 

“We are engaged to Mrs, St. George.” 
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“Thats not fair,” returned Mr. Serle; “ Charlotte had 
you last time. You must promise us for to-morrow.’ 

‘7 hope to get this business arranged to-morrow, in time 
to go back to Eastborough.” 

“Not a bit of it,” laugl rhed Mr. Serle. “You don’t know 
Knighton & Jukes, if you think they are going to get 
over businessin that style. They are the slowest practi- 
tioners in London.” 

Mr. Danesbury went out. Mr. Serle stood with his back 
to the fireplace fora moment before returning to his own 
room, whilst his junior partner sat down to his writing- 
table. 

‘What a scamp that Robert Danesbury is getting!” 
uttered Mr, Serle. 

Mr. St. George looked up. 

“He has been signing bills wholesale. Must have done 
it when he was drunk, I say. He will be got out of this 
mess, but Danesbury will have future trouble with him, as 
sure as my name’s Mat Serle.” 

‘Does he drink much?” 

“He must. His looks and his shaking hands bespeak it. 
Besides, he could not be squandering away the money that 
he is, unless drink played its fullshare. I smelled it strong 
this morning when we were speaking to him; I don’t know 
whether Danesbury did. Ithink the very demon of mis- 
chief possesses the young men. ‘There’s Charley got into 
a scrape at college, through some drunken bout, and a 
whole lot of money and worry it will take to get him 
straight.” 


“Your son Charles, do you mean ?” questioned St. George, 
in surprise. 

“He and no other. I had letters from Oxford this morn- 
ing, one from Mr. Charles and one from his tutor. A pretty 
parson he’llmake! And the companions that help him out, 
pretty parsons they will make! I wonder the heads of the 
university don’t find means to stop these, their embryo cler- 
gymen, from making animals of themselves. They ought. 
The colleges should be models of morality.” 

“There is as much drinking going on at Oxford and 
Cambridge as there is elsewhere,” observed Mr. St. George. 

“One may slave and slave forever to little purpose,” irri- 
tably continued the senior partner. ‘“There’s Danesbury, 
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working and laying by in his line, and I am doing the same 
in mine. Where’s the use? If our children are to spend ~ 
faster than we gain, where’s the profit ?” 

Mr. St. George was biting the end of a pen, listening, and 
ruminating. “I have begun to think lately,” he observed, 
“that the most fortunate position a young man can be 
placed in is to have no expectations ; no money to depend 
on; nothing but his own exertions. I had nothing else, 
and the knowledge kept me steady and I got on. The 
Danesburys think that they have their father’s money to fly 
to, your sons think the same; perhaps if they knew there was 
nothing, they would lead different lives.” 

Mr. Serle looked crossand vexed. His hands were in his 
pockets, and he was rattling the silver inthem. His sons 
had given him some trouble, though not, as yet, to a great 
extent. ‘ Has Cargill been here?” he suddenly asked. 

‘“No, but Lord Temple has.” 

“What did he want ?” 

“The olderrand. Money raised.” 

“TJ should like to know what upon,” crabbedly retorted 
Mr. Serle. ‘“ He has pretty nearly drained himself-dry.”’ 

‘He wants £3,000 by the 25th of the month.” 

“How much ?”’ was Mr. Serle’s astonished rejoinder. 

2,000, 

‘“Why, what has he been at to want that?” he resumed, 
after a pause. 

* Play,” was the short answer. 

‘‘There’s another nice specimen for you, his lordship of 
Temple,” sarcastically cried Mr. Serle. “Money, money, 
money, nothing but money; have it, he will ; and when he 
has got it, throws it away like water. Well, if he does 
choose to reduce himself to poverty, he must do it ; it’s no 
affair of mine. By when, do you say?” 

ithe scih. Canit be raised ?.” 

“Oh, it can be raised ; this can; but I can tell him there 
will soon be nothing left to raise upon. What possessed 
him to be such a madman as to lose £3,000 at play?” 

“ Hewas drunk when he did it,” returned Mr. St. George. 
“Drunk when he played, and drunk when he gave his 
acknowledgment of the debt.” 

“There it is again! there’s the evil. Charles pleads 
drunkenness as the cause of his embarrassment ; Robert 
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Danesbury owes his to drink. I wish all the filthy liquor 
was at the bottom of thesea!"’ Probably Mr. Serle forgot, 
as he spoke, that he partook pretty plentifully himself, every 
day. 

aT would be all the better for some people,” acquiesced 
Mr. St. George, in his quiet tone. 

“To go and lose £3,000 at play! He is mad.” 

“He says he was perfectly senseless. Knew nothing 
about it then, and remembers nothing now.” 

“Nonsense, St. George! if a man is sane enough to 
play, and sign for his losses, he is sane enough to remem- 
Detit. | 

The same reflection had struck Mr. St. George. Yet 
Lord Temple’s word was strictly honorable. 

Mr. Serle nodded his head, several little nods succes- 
sively, as if he were at a loss for words. “It is fine to be 
these noble blades. What a way of getting out of money ! 
Disgraceful ! Who holds the acknowledgment ?” 

“ Swallowtail.” 

“Who?” sharply repeated Mr. Serle. 

“ Swallowtail.” 

“Swallowtail! ’ uttered Mr. Serle. ‘‘ How can noblemen 
tower themselves to associate with such a man? He would 
not be tolerated at their houses. But he is a clever man! 
Ay, not a man in the profession, or out of it, has keener 
brains than he. If the money was lost to Swallowtail— 
’ware Temple! for he must pay it to the hour.” 

Later, as Mr. Danesbury was standing by Charing Cross, 
on his way from Parliament Street, Lord Temple and his 
cab came driving by. The young nobleman saw him, and 
pulled up. 

“Whither are you bound?” he inquired, when salutations 
were Over. 

“To Bedford Row,” replied Mr. Danesbury. 

‘“‘ Allow me to drive you,” said Lord Temple. “Get up 
pehind,” he added to his servant. So the man got out of 
the cab, and Mr. Danesbury got in. 

“T am delighted to have met you,’ exclaimed Lord 
Temple, slackening the reins. “I have a petition to prefer 
to you, though I fear you will not entertain it.” 

“‘What is it?” said Mr. Danesbury. 

“T am ashamed to ask it,” returned Lord Temple, with 
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a heightened color. “TI had better bring it out without any 
sofrening,” he added ina sort of desperation. ‘“ The fact 
is, sir, | want you to give me Isabel at once, and I have 
nothing to keep her on.” 

A pause of some minutes. Lord Temple’s whip gently 
played with his horse’s ears. He was entrenched in all the 
pride and prejudices of his rank, as Mr. St. George had 
remarked, and really believed that it was little short of an 
insult to Isabel, to make her, at the present moment, Lady 
Temple. 

“What do you call ‘nothing’” asked Mr. Danesbury. 

“ A thousand or fifteen hundred a year, or so. It is all 
that can bescrewed from myestates. Do you think Isabel 
would risk it?” 

“Not if her heart be set upon opera-boxes and court- 
diamonds.” 

The young nobleman looked round at Mr. Danesbury in 
surprise. ‘St. George has been talking to you, sir?”’ 

“Ves, he has,” replied Mr. Danesbury. “I went into 
Serle’s just after you left, and St. George, in doubt, I 
believe, whether I should think he had done right, told me 
what he had been recommending.” 

Lord Temple scarcely breathed. ‘‘Do you approve of 
it?’”’ he asked at length. 

“7 think it would be a far happier life, both for you and 
Isabel, than the one you are leading; and I should entirely 
approve of it, but for one thing.” 

“What is that, sir?” 

“St. George spoke of your extravagant evening habits. 
He did not enter into them, but I can give a guess at what 
they are. Unfortunately, I] am getting experienced in the , 
evil indulgences of a London life. Are you sure, sure beyond 
doubt, that you can put these entirely and forever aside ? 
Morally sure in your own heart, resolutely sure in your own 
self-reliance, under help from, and trust in, your Creator? 
Unless you are, I will not consent to give you my daughter. 
My lord, I trust implicitly to your honor for a truthful 
answer.” 

Excitement flashed into the face of Lord Temple, eager- 
ness to his eye, as he graspedthe hand of Mr. Danesbury. 
“So long as I am alone,” he said, “I must keep up, in some 
measure, my evening habits; but from the moment that I 
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am a married man, I forswearthem. Nothing, no tempta- 
tion, were it likely that such could be then offered me, 
would induce me to join my present wild companions. I 
would not so far wrong my wife and myself. On my honor 
asa British nobleman, by my sacred word, sir, I tell you 
truth.” 

“Then, Lord Temple, you shall have Isabel.” 

They reached Bedford Row. Mr. Danesbury went in 
and Mr. St. George came out. ‘ Has anything been done?”’ 
he whispered. ‘ Have you said anything to Mr. Danes- 
bury?” 

‘““T have said all,’ was Lord Temple’s answer, while a 
radiant expression sat upon his countenance; “and he 
thinks, as you do, that it will be the best thing. I 
shall be ever grateful to you, St. George, for suggesting it 
LONE: 

“T think you might have suggested it to yourself all 
these wasted years. But, Lord Temple, I have all but 
passed my word to Mr. Danesbury that, with your mar- 
riage, your reckless habits shall Cease.” 

Lord Temple bent his head forward and looked full in 
the face of Mr. St. George. “I have sworn that they shall. 
Be easy.” 

‘“Good. Have you seen Isabel?”’ 

“No; she was out. I am going up again. I suppose 
you will give your permission now,” he added, with a merry 
glance. 

Mr. St. George returned it. “I would say, come and 
dine with us to-day at six, only that there’s sure to be 
a plain dinner; nothing fit to set before a viscount.” 

“'Phank you,” laughed Lord Temple; ‘I will be sure to 
come. Bread and cheese will do, if there’s nothing else.” 
And once more Lord Temple whirled away. 

Some ladies were waiting in the front drawing-room of a 
handsome house, contiguous to Hyde Park, on that hot 
July evening. It was getting close to the dinner hour. 
Mrs. St. George, grown into a perfect little dumpling since 
her marriage, sat on a low chair, nursing a young gentle- 
man in long white petticoats; another gentleman, in short 
full velvet ones, the very shape of a fan, was making him- 
self troublesome in all parts of the room; and a little girl, in 
a pink embroidered frock, had seated herself on the carpet. 
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Mrs. Danesbury, wearing a lavender muslin dress and 
across look, was at one of the windows, and Isabel had 
knelt to play with the little girl. Her form was elegant, 
her bearing stately, as of old, but a somewhat sad look had 
settled upon her lovely face. The light of the sun shone 
on the smooth bands of her chestnut hair, and her blue 
eyes were dancing with merriment at the little lady’s 
queer attempts to talk. She wore a light-blue silk dress, 
with a gold chain and golden bracelets. They had been 
out shopping all the afternoon—Mrs. and Miss Danes- 
bury’s chief object in accompanying Mr. Danesbury to 
town. 

“You look tired, Aunt Eliza,” cried Mrs. St. George. 

“T am vexed,” peevishly returned Mrs. Danesbury. “I 
thought Robert and Lionel would have been here to see me 
before this.” 

“How do you know they may not have called while we 
were out, mamma?” interposed Isabel. ‘Have you in- 
quired?” 

“No,” snappishly replied Mrs. Danesbury. “ Had they 
called, I should have been told of it.” 

“Servants forget sometimes,” observed Mrs. St. George 
“Walter, darling, come and ring the bell.” 

‘“‘Shan’t,” was lisped from the far end of the room. 

“Oh, come and ring it for mamma.”’ 

“No,” responded Master Walter, who was at some mis- 
chief with the pedals of the piano. 

Isabel laughed, rose, and rang it. And the servant, in 
answer to inquiries, said that none of the Mr. Danesburys 
had called. 

“« Are you sure?” cried Mrs. Danesbury, turning sharply 
on the man. 

“Quite sure, ma’am. No one has been but one gentle- 
man, and he called twice. He asked for Miss Danesbury, 
and his cab had a coronet on it.” 

“No need to wonder who that was, Isabel,” smiled Mrs. 
St. George, as the servant retired. ‘I am sorry you were 
out.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Mrs. Danesbury; “no great compli- 
ment. If he would fix the marriage, it would be more to 
the purpose. I know this—if a gentleman asked me 
to be his wife, and then kept shilly-shallying, off and on, 
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for years, he might keep his calls to himself. His affec- 
tion for Isabel looks more like moonshine than reality.”’ 

There was an awkward silence. Kind Mrs. St. George 
was wondering what she could say to soften down the 
speech, and Isabel’s heart beat visibly, when Mr. St. George 
entered. 

“Has Mr. Danesbury got back yet?” he asked. 

“No, he hasn’t,” returned Mrs. Danesbury. ‘“ Have you 
seen Robert?” 

“T have not. I believe he has.” 

“Tt is very strange the boys could not call here. Unless 
Mr. Danesbury, with his stupid memory, forgot to say that 
we had come to town with him.” 

Isabel looked quickly up, longing to say that her dear 
father’s memory was not stupid. But she rarely cared to 
enter the contradiction lists with Mrs. Danesbury. 

The children were pulling Mr. St. George about, scream- 
ing and talking. ‘ That’s just like you, Charlotte,” cried 
he, ‘filling the room with these little brats, to deafen your 
visitors.” But he nevertheless took up the “little brats, ” 
and kissed them fondly. 

‘* Have you been whipped to-day, Walter?” 

SO No par? 

“T shall never teach mamma what’s good foryou. I know 
you have deserved it. There, run along. Isabel, step into 
this room with me. None of you, remember. Charlotte, 
call the children. I want to talk secrets with Isabel.” 

The back drawing-room was empty and he closed the 
door between the two rooms. ‘Isabel,’ he began, “ have 
you seen Lord Temple?” 

INGOs 

“Then what will you give me for some news?” 

She made no reply. 

“T have been talking with Lord Temple to-day. He had 
got it into his head that you would not marry him unless he 
had a nobleman’s allowance, which isany sum you may please 
to mention from ten thousand a year upward, and I told 
him I thought he was mistaken, that you did not consider 
an army of footmen essential, or a mansion in Grosvenor 
Square. So I believe—now do not look so scared and 


conscious, or I will not tell!—I believe he means to ask 
vou to take him as he is.” 
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Isabel did look very conscious, if not scared, but at 
that moment there was a thundering peal at the house- 
door. 

“TI thought I would whisper it to you, for you have been 
kept in suspense long enough, much longer than you 
should have been, had I been your nearest relative. May 
heaven bless you, Isabel, and render your wedded life 
happy, and more prolonged than was your poor 
mother’s!” 

Mr. St. George went out of the room by the door leading 
to the stair-case, leaving Isabel in agitation. The news 
was indeed sudden, and her chest was heaving wildly. 
Mr. St. George encountered someone on the stairs, and 
then came back, as Isabel supposed, into the room. He 
closed the door and advanced to her, but she was leaning 
with her elbow on the mantel-piece, her fingers shading her 
eyes. In another moment two white aristoratic hands 
were laid on her shoulders, and she looked up. A faint 
cry of surprise and Lord Temple clasped her to him. 

“No, no, stay here. It will soon be your own legal 
resting place. My dearest, this suspense is to end, for I 
am to have you poor as I stand. Your father has con- 
sented. Will you consent?” 

She did not answer. Only let fall a few happy tears, 
and remained passively where he had placed her. 

“Tt is not as it ought to have been,” he continued to 
whisper, “but they say you will be content to risk it, until 
things come round. What I can not give in riches I will 
make up in love, Isabel.” 

“ Worth far more than the other,” she murmured. 

“My darling, may you ever think so!” 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. St. George 
entered so quickly that Isabel had no time to draw away. 
Viscount Temple raised his face, placed her arm within his, 
and stood there with her, proud, calm, self-possessed. Mr, 
St. George came following his wife quickly. 

“ Now, Charlotte! what can you possibly want?” 

“JT_I thought it was only you,” stammered. Mrs. St. 
George. ‘I did not know Lord Temple was here.” 4 
“ Did I not tell you I had secrets to discuss with Isabel? 
remonstrated Mr. St. George, with mock seriousness, while 
his wife looked from one to the other, and Lord ‘Temple 
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laughed to see her bewilderment. ‘‘ What is there for 
dinner to-day?” continued Mr. St. George. 

“For dinner!” she echoed. 

“Because Lord Temple will do us the honor to partake 
Of ats” 

“Oh, if Thad but known! Though indeed I am very 
proud and pleased tosee your lordship,” she added, in her 
good-natured way. “Only I would have had something 
better; something different, I mean.” 

“‘T bargained for bread and cheese,” said Lord Temple, 
‘““so if there should be anything more substantial than that, 
it will come as a surprise.”’ 

‘Bread and cheese!”’ repeated Mrs. St. George. 

‘“‘7s it bread and cheese?”’ gravely questioned her hus- 
band. 

‘‘How stupid you are, Walter! But it is a very plain 
dinner. I wish I had known.” 

‘Ts it suet dumplings?” continued Mr. St. George. 

“Walter, then! It is a salmon, and a piece of roast beef. 
Nothing else in the world, except some pastry.” 

‘We shall not fast, it seems,” said Lord Temple. ‘It is 
a dinner for a prince.” 

“ You are both laughing,” she returned. ‘ You are also 
laughing, Isabel. You must all have some secret.” 

“Which you shall know very shortly, dear Mrs. St. 
George, and the world also,” answered Lord Temple. 

Mr. Danesbury and William arrived, and they sat down 
to dinner. When the cloth was removed, the troublesome 
Master Walter and his sister were brought in. Mrs. 
Danesbury took the boy on her knee, and after supplying 
him with fruit, and other good things from the dessert, held 
her glass of port wine to his lips, that he might sip it. 
Mr. St. George immediately placed his hand over the glass, 
“No wine for the child, Mrs. Danesbury.” 

‘“‘ Just a little sip,” said she. “That rich cake must have 
made him thirsty.” 

“No wine,” repeated Mr. St. George in an unmistakable 
tone, as he poured out some water and handed it to the 
boy. ‘“ My children do not drink it.” 

Isabel, who was on the other side of Mr. St. George, 
between him and Lord Temple, presently took occasion to 
whisper: ‘‘Have you adopted Arthur’s theory?” 
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“T have adopted your mamma's,” replied Mr. St. George. 
“The evening that I dined with her at Mr. Serle’s, many 
years ago now, the fatal evening of the accident, I heard her 
speak of the duty a parent owes a child, to encourage in him 
the love of pure water. It made a strong impression on 
me, and I inwardly resolved, if ever I had children, that it 
should be carried out. That boy has never tasted wine or 
beer yet, and I do not intend that he shall. Charlotte 
will tell you the same.” 

“You are drinking wine yourself,” said Isabel. 

“ Yes, I was not brought up to drink water,” significantly 
responded Mr. St. George. ‘But I do not exceed, Isabel.” 

There was an interruption ere he had wellspoken. Lionel 
Danesbury entered. A good-looking, pleasant young man, 
something like William—curious that it should be so, for 
William resembled chiefly his own mother. Lionel was 
not tall, scarcely reaching the middle height. He was in 
high spirits, and seemed very well. 

“A pretty dance I have had after you, Lionel,” cried 
Mr. Danesbury. “ Four times I was at your rooms to-day, 
and could not find you in.” 

‘‘T was at the hospital, sir. Thank you, Mrs. St. George, 
I have dined. I did not get the note my father left till 
six o’clock, so I went and had a chop first, for I knew you 
would have finished. How well you are looking, Isabel!”’ 

A remark that made Isabel color very much. Lionel sat 
down by his mother, and Mr. St. George passed him the 
wine. 

“Good gracious, Lionel,” cried Mrs. Danesbury in a 
whisper, “‘ how you do smell of tobacco smoke! What can 
make you smoke so much?”’ 

“Ah,” laughed he good-humoredly, “put you in my 
place, mother, in the dissecting-room, and you’d smoke 
yourself. I don’t wish to upset you over St. George's 
dinner-table; but I should, if I were to tell you of the 
work we have to do there. A medical student must smoke 
in self-defense.” 

“When shall you pass, Lionel ?” 

‘In the spring. Pass the Royal College of Surgeons — 
not the physicians, you know, yet.” 

“Of course not. And where do you think of setting up?” 

“In London, of course. I intend to be a great man 
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before I die, mother; and I hope you'll live to see it. ‘Sir 
Lionel Danesbury, baronet, M. D., Physician to Her Majesty 
the Queen.’ Nothing less than the top of the tree will 
content me. Especially when I get a peer for my brother- 
in-law.” 

“Well, Lionel, I see no reason why you should not rise to 
the top,” returned Mrs. Danesbury, as she looked at the 
merry eyes that glanced at hers over the glass of wine which 
he was drinking. ‘You have every advantage —ten times 
more than most young medical men have. If you will but 
be steady.” 

‘‘Oh, I shall be steady enough,” laughed Lionel. 

Later in the evening, it was nearly eleven o’clock, in fact, 
and when they had given up hopes of seeing Robert, they 
heard an arrival. Mrs. Danesbury’s face lighted up. 

“There’s Robert !” sheexclaimed. “It issureto be he.” 

Voices were hushed, and eyes turned to the door in 
expectation ; but no Robert appeared; neither he nor any- 
body else. The hum of talking recommenced, and Mrs. 
Danesbury had flung herself back in her chair in angry dis- 
appointment, when a servant threw wide the door. 

‘“Mr. Robert Danesbury.” 

Something exceedingly brilliant loomed in, throwing the 
room and everybody in it into the shade. It was Robertin 
full regimentals. He had been attending an official dinner 
from which he said he could not get away earlier. The 
delay in mounting the stairs had been occasioned by his 
stopping in the hall to take off his sword. He wasthe least 
good-looking of the four sons, for he inherited Mrs. Danes- 
bury’s cross look and her cold eyes, but he was nearly as 
tall as William, and made a fine, upright soldier, Dressed 
as he was now, people were aptto say, ‘‘ What a handsome 
man!’ Mrs. Danesbury’s heart warmed to him, and a 
glow of pride ran through her veins and greeted the regi- 
mentals. 

“But, Robert,” she whispered, ‘ what is this that,we hear 
of you?) That you are acquiring dreadful habits and get 
out of money as if it were dross.” 

“Tush, mother! If you believe that, you'll believe any- 
thing,” returned the lieutenant. ‘What dreadful habits, 
pray?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Danesbury. “ But 
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your father worries himself to fiddlestrings over it, and 
Arthur looks as glum as he can look. You and Lionel are 
ruining them, they say.” 

“ Of course they must grumble — such staid old codgers 
always do. If I do exceed my allowance a little, I. can’t 
help it; I must be like my brother officers. And you know 
they make money wholesale at the works, so they need not 
grudge a tithe of it to me.” 

“ You might be more careful, Robert.” 

Robert smiled. ‘‘So my father said to me to-day; made 
me promise it, infact; sol suppose I must be. Don’t let 
them frighten you, mother. Iam all right; but gentlemen 
must live as gentlemen.” 

A very self-apparent axiom to the mind of Mrs. Danes- 
bury. She looked at her two sons, at the splendid Robert, 
the merry-hearted Lionel, till all she possessed of maternal 
pride glowed within her—and it was no slight share. “I 
don’t believe half the croaking tales told of them,” she 
whispered to herself. “They would not look so well and 
be so merry if they were going the wrong way. Folks are 
envious of them, it’s my belief. It’s true they do get out of 
money, Robert sadly, but I dare say he can’t help it, and 
these works are like a mine of wealth.” 

“Tsabel, my child,” whispered Mr. Danesbury, as he 
kissed her when the evening was over, “I consented 
because I think it will be better and happier both for you 
and Lord Temple. I have done it for the best, and I pray 
that it may prove so in the end.” 


CHAPTER EXIT 
MRS. DANESBURY—THE WEDDING. 


The rich tints of autumn were already tinging the trees, 
for October had come in, and the ground trod crisply 
under Isabel Danesbury’s feet, as she walked briskly along 
to the house of Mrs. Philip Danesbury, a compact white 
villa, standing in the midst of an ornamental garden. 
Isabel found the Miss Hebers out, and her aunt alone. 

“‘T will take off my shawl, aunt,” she said. “I am come 
to stay the day with you. ‘Things were cross at home.” 

“Meaning Mrs. Danesbury, Isabel?” 

Isabel nodded. She sent her things away by a servant, 
and sat down by the fire, which began to look cheerful in 
the autumn weather. Mrs. Philip Danesbury thought that 
her face wore a peculiar look of sad care. Her marriage 
was drawing near, and would be celebrated ere the month 
was out. 

William Danesbury had returned home in the beginning 
of September for good, and Lionel, who had come down 
for a few weeks’ holiday, was also at home. 

“Has Lord Témple lett, Isabel?” 

“He left after breakfast this morning. He comes down 
again for a day or two next week, and then not again 
until—” 

Isabel had answered without looking up, in an abstracted 
sort of manner, her gaze fixed on the fire. She brought 
her sentence to an end without concluding it, and then 
burst into a sudden flood of tears. Mrs. Philip could 
scarcely speak for concern. 

“Child, what is this? Is anything amiss between you and 
Lord Temple?” 

“No, no, aunt. I believe it is the contrast my own 
individual happiness presents to other troubles, looming in 
the distance, that makes me so sad. Aunt, it is about the 
boys. I fear they are going all wrong; I fear both William 
and Lionel have taken to drink deeply. They drink a 
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great deal at dinner; papa, you know, takes very little 
wine. Reginald takes more than papa, but not so much as 
they do; still, it is not what they take at dinner, if it ended 
there; but afterward they go out, and I am sure they get 
more.” 

Mrs. Philip Danesbury mused. “What a pity that they 
go out after dinner! Why does not your mamma strive to 
give them some home attraction?”’ 

“Oh, aunt, there it is! there is where I feel that all is 
wrong. They may have acquired the habit of taking too 
much in town, but we ought to try and prevent them coing 
so, now that they are at home. And, instead of being 
helped out of their bad ways, they are being driven on in 
them. They are, indeed. Mamma w// nof make home 
sociable for them, ask her as we will. They have wished 
her, three or four times, to have friends in the evening, and 
she will not.” 

“ Ah!” groaned Mrs. Philip; “if your own dear judi- 
cious mother had but lived! “Young men must have even- 
ing society, and young girls, too, and there’s no earthly 
reason why they should not. How goes the old rhyme, 
Isabel?—‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 
Keep up your sons too strictly, deny them pleasant evening 
hours at home, and they will inevitably seek for such else- 
where. Then, in nine cases out of ten, they lose them- 
selves. Mrs. Danesbury ought to see this.” 

‘But she can not—will not; she makes home a dull, mis- 
erable place. We never hear anything more cheerful in the 
house than complaints of her headaches, and orders that we 
should be still. I do not like to speak against Mrs. Danes- 
bury, aunt, but I can not but see that my brothers are not 
dealt with as they ought to be.” 

“Headaches!” contemptuously returned Mrs. Philip; 
“ for headaches read a querulous temper, an ill-conditioned 
frame of mind. That is how it has been with Mrs. Danes- 
bury.” 

Isabel need not have apologized for speaking her mind, 
for certainly Mrs. Danesbury was a most ill-judging woman. 
A few mornings before this conversation, Lionel had gone to 
her, and leaning over her chair in his good-tempered way, 
said he wanted to ask her a favor. 

“Well, what is it?” she returned. 
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“I want you to have the Boyds and the Ropers this 
evening.” 

“How can you be so unreasonable!” retorted Mrs. 
Danesbury. “The house is upset with the fuss kept up for 
Lord Temple, without the trouble of bringing other people 
IMtOnit, = 

“Tt can all go into the same fuss,” jokingly returned 
Lionel. ‘But where’s the trouble of having half-a-dozen 
folks to tea, and giving them a sandwich after it and a glass 
of wine? If there is any trouble, hand it over to the serv- 
ants, there are enough of them. Now do, there’s a good 
mother; we never havea soul here, we might as well be shut 
up ina monastery. I'll go and secure them; I want some- 
thing to do this morning.” 

“T tell you, Lionel, I can’t have them, and I won't be 
teased,” was the reply of Mrs. Danesbury. ‘‘ Rubbish 
about a monastery! The least noise or excitement gives 
me the headache. I can’t have visitors, and that’s enough.” 

Lionel flew into a passion. Though naturally sweet- 
tempered, he could be provoked to passion on occasions, 
He flung a book, which he happened to be holding, on toa 
side table, where it upset and broke a beautiful candlestick 
of Bohemian glass, and swore aloud as he banged the door 
to after him. 

“Tf a fellow tries to keep on the square, she won’t let 
him,” muttered he as he strode across the hall. 

Significant words ! 

Scarcely had Lionel left the room when, strange to say, 
William entered it, with a somewhat similar petition, though 
he had known nothing of that just proffered by his brother. 
His request was, that Mrs. Philip Danesbury and her two 
nieces might be asked to spend the evening with them. 

Mrs. Danesbury felt provoked; she believed that William 
and Lionel must be in league together, and she gave hima 
most harsh and unqualified refusal, demanding, with a sneer, 
if they thought to take Danesbury House by storm. Isabel 
had been privy to this, and she nowrelated it to Mrs. Philip. 
“That night,” she concluded, sinking her voice, and press- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes, “that night they came 
home the — the —worse for what they had taken!” 

“Both?” uttered Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 

“They did, aunt. We were gone to bed, but it was 
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spoken of in the house the next morning; and last night it 
was the same again! Lionel also was not himself on Sunday 
night! Sunday night!” 

A pause ensued. Mrs. Philip broke out. “Mrs. Danes- 
bury has much to answer for, Some day I shall be telling 
her 50,” 

‘‘Whether mamma was up last night watching for them, 
I can not tell,” resumed Isabel. ‘It was past twelve when 
they came in, and she darted out of her room in her dress- 
ing-gown and saw them both. William could not walk 
straight and Lionel was worse. He could not get up to 
bed without assistance. ‘They were both had into mamma’s 
room this morning before papa left it. I don’t know what 
transpired. Mamma did not appearat breakfast; she only 
came down when Lord Temple was leaving. Since then 
she has been quarreling with every one. She quarreled 
with papa; she abused William shamefully; she tried to 
quarrel with me. Altogether it was so uncomfortable that 
I came here to you.” 

‘Mrs. Danesbury is out of her mind,” said Mrs. Philip. 

““When she gives way to these fits of temper she is almost 
like it. This unhappy conduct of the boys — especially 
of Lionel—augments her irritation and renders it un- 
bearable.” 

“Tsabel, you may depend upon it that she is blaming 

herself in her heart of hearts. She was foolishly indulgent 
‘to Robert and Lionel, and when they were grown into 
young men, supplied them with a ruinous quantity of 
pocket money ; yet was always thwarting them in trifles, 
through her own crabbed temper, and making their home 
miserable. Anything like self-control or self-reliance she 
never taught them. [ repeat that she will have much to 
answer for. And where are the boys now?” 

‘William went off to the works before mamma’s storm 
was over, and Lionel departed toward Brookhurst with 
his gun, and said he should not be home for a day or two. 
Of gourse all this is hard for papato bear. My heart aches 
for m. Do you not think him very much altered, 
aunt?” , 

“Yes,” shortly replied Mrs. Philip ‘“ But we will go to 
other topics, my dear, for talking of this unhappiness will 
not mend it. Is your wedding day fixed?” 
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“Yes,” answered Isabel, with a rosy blush. “It is to be 
very soon, indeed.” 

‘When, my dear?” 

“On the eighteenth.” 

‘Why, that will be in a fortnight!” 

‘Ves, I said very soon.” 

“Not any too soon, Isabel. I hope, my child, you will 
enter upon a happier home than you have had with Mrs. 
Danesbury. The more I see of Lord Temple, the more I 
like him.” 

“ Reginald has been, as it were, an isolated man, and has 
had to look abroad for ties of mterest. Ido. hope the 
future may be happier for both of us. His mother died 
when he was at Eton, and no one has supplied her place to 
him. He says he shall tell me all his wild feats when we 
are married,’ she added smiling, “and that, when I hear 
them, I shall wonder he can be as good as he is, Louisa 
Serle is coming down to the wedding.” 

“Indeed! As bridesmaid, I suppose. Who proposed 
that?” 

“T did. Mamma has been so—so—”’ 

“So very cross-grained altogether, and so indignant 
that Mary and Anna Heber should be two of your brides- 
maids, that you proposed her niece Louisa as a sop in the 
pan,” interrupted Mrs. Philip. ‘I understand it all, my 
dear; just as well as you do. She took a prejudice against 
Mary and Anna before they ever came near the place, and 
she retains it. I have never been able to tell why, for 
more excellently good girls, gentle, loving, and lovely, it 
would be difficult to find. I conclude she dislikes them as 
belonging to me, and I know she has always hated me like 
poison.” 

Isabel laughed. “Ido think she is only jealous of 
you, Aunt Philip.” 

‘Jealous of what? She is more favorably placed than I 
am. Her house is finer, her income is larger; she has a 
good husband and children, I have neither. Her position 
is in all points superior to mine, save that she grunts and 
grumbles away her days, and makes herself and everybody 
about her uncomfortable; and I keep up a cheerful spirit, 
and try to make folks happy, and myself with them. What 
has she to be jealous of, Isabel?” 
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“Perhaps of the cheerful spirit,” answered Isabel. “But 
—talking of marriage—has it ever struck you, aunt, that 
Arthur has any particular attachment?” 

Mrs. Philip Danesbury looked at her niece—a peculiar 
look. ‘Has it occurred to you to think so, Isabel?” 

_ “Not quite to think so, perhaps, but to doubt whether it 
1s so or not. - I allude to Mary Heber.” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Philip. “It has been my opinion, 
for a long while past, that they are attached to each other; 
but I am almost sure that Arthur has not spoken to her of 
it in words. She has liked Arthur fromthe first moment 
she ever saw him; admired, respected him; thought him 
worthy of esteem. It is curious to observe how she uncon- 
sciously adopts all Arthur’s ideas and opinions. And I 
feel equally sure that Arthur likes and admires her beyond 


anyone.” 
“Then it is strange he should not speak out,” observed 
Isabel. ‘‘ Mary would make him a good wife.” 


“She would. Such a wife as your mother made Mr. 
Danesbury. Save in fortune, she is a fit wife for the first 
lord in the land. She is worthy of Arthur Danesbury—I 
can not give her higher praise than that. Arthur is very 
dear to me—-dearer than she is. Many a time have I held 
him in my arms, and cried over him, wishing he was mine. 
It was at the time I was hoping for children, and they 
never came. I think I will tell youasecret, Isabel. Mary 
has had two very desirable offers of marriage. One was 
from Thomas Boyd—but of course this is between our- 
selves. She refused them both; therefore I can not help 
thinking that her heart must be filled with somebody else, 

-and that somebody, Arthur Danesbury.” 

“‘T should like Mary to be Arthur’s wife, Aunt Philip,” 
resumed Isabel after a pause, “‘ William promised to spend 
the evening here, I asked him to come for me. J thought 
it might be keeping him from other temptations. Here 
come Mary and Anna—what glowing colors their walk has 
given them! ” ; 

They hastened in when they saw Isabel—lady-like, sweet- 
looking girls, with well-formed figures and elastic steps. 

““T hope you have come to spend the day,” called out 
Mary, as she took Isabel’s hand. 

“The whole day till nine or ten at night,” said Isabel. 
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“Oh, that’s delightful,” uttered Anna. ‘“ What a talk 
we can have about the wedding!” 

And a “talk ” they did have—trust young ladies for that, 
when a wedding ison foot. Dresses, bonnets, veils, wreaths, 
gloves, and etiquette; carriages and bouquets; breakfast 
and ceremony; and Mrs. Philip was as eager as they 
were. 

William Danesbury came in to tea, and they went from 
talking tomirth, Laughter abounded—that sort of laughter 
which is contagious, irresistible, though nobody can tell 
precisely what has caused it. William related to them 
some ludicrous story current in the neighborhood, and that 
set them on. Then they had music and singing, and Will- 
iam’s flute, on which he played well, happened to be there. 
At half-past nine they thought it must be half-past eight, 
so gaily had the time passed. Soon after, Isabel put her 
things on. 

“ Now, William, mind your evenings are spent here as 
often as you like,” said Mrs. Philip. ‘ Isabel will be gone, 
and Danesbury House may be dull. And bring Lionel 
with you so long as he is at home.” 

‘<All right, aunt, V1ll come, But 1 -can’ tcanswer fox 
iorel.” 

They said good night, and walked fast over the road. 
Isabel’s heart was beating. She wanted to say something, 
yet did not know how. 

“William, I am so sorry that I am going.” 

“Sorry! You ought to be glad. Why are you sorry?” 

“To leave you. I think I could make—I should try, if 
I remained—to make things pleasant for you at home.”’ 

“ My time will be mostly taken up in the works, Isabel.” 

“~ mean your evenings. I wish,” she added in a lower 
voice, ‘I could leave you as securely as I can Arthur.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right.” 

“Dearest William,” she whispered, “let me say a word of 
advice. If you were really to take to—to—that dreadful 
habit, I think I should almost die of grief and shame. I 
ate sure papa would. Will you try and overcome it for my 
sake?” 

He hesitated. He was evidently perturbed. “I was 
thrown amidst random fellows in London, Isabel, fast 
spirits, every one of them, of course I got led away now and 
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then, but there will not be the inducement to it down 
here: 

“ Then how was it—last night ”’—she stopped in distress. 

“Ah, one can not get out of fast habits and into slow 
ones all in a minute,” was his reply. “But it shall come.” 

Her tears were dropping fast. “Will you make mea 
promise, William, here, as we stand alone in the still night, 
with those glowing stars above us—that you will overcome 
this miserable failing? ” 

He was silent. 

‘William, do you hear me?”’ 

“Whatever may be my faults, I hold a promise very 
sacred, Isabel; my father taught me that in my childhood, 
and I can not forget it. I never undertake a promise 
lightly. Do not distress yourself so.” 

‘“‘T will put it somewhat differently,’ 
you try to overcome it, William?” 

A moment’s hesitation, and then a clear, steady answer: 
Swilltry. 

When the hall door was thrown open for them, William 
took out his watch and looked at it by the light of the hall 
lamp. It was a quarter past ten. He was then turning 
from the door, but Isabel turned with him. 

“You are not going out again to-night?” 

* Just for half an hour.” 

“Oh pray, pray do not!”’she urged. ‘Come in and play 
a game at chess with me.” 

Whether it was that his conscience whispered of the 
promise he had just made, or that he marked her pained, 
eager countenance, certain it is, he entered with her. 

“ A pretty time to come home!” was Mrs. Danesbury’s 
greeting. ‘What made you so late?” 

“It is not late, mamma,” returned Isabel, who was rush- 
ing off her things in a violent hurry, as if she feared Will- 
iam would be off unless she sat down to detain him, She 
then pulled forward the chess-tabie, and began setting out 
the men. 

“You are not going to begin chess at this hour?” 

“There is plenty of time fora game!” exclaimed Isabel. 
“JT have challenged William to play with me, It is only a 


quarter past ten.” 
“ There’s not time, and I want to. go to bed,” retorted 


} 


she sighed. “ Will 
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Mrs. Danesbury. ‘Iwas up half of last night—if you want 
to know the reason, ask William.” 

“T think,” said William, chafing at the allusion, and at 
Mrs. Danesbury’ s words altogether, “T had better go back 
and spend my evening in the town. I had promised a 
friend to do so, only Isabel over-persuaded me. 

“Go out and disgrace yourself, and come home as you 
did last night, is that what you mean?’’ cried Mrs. Danes- 
bury. ‘I should fancy you want bed, and might be con- 
tented to’ go tout. 

William turned on his heel and left the room. Isabel 
darted after him. He was striding along to the hall door. 
She grasped his arm. 

“Oh, William, William! do not go! do not heed her!” 

“ Not go! does she think to send me to bed at ten o’clock 
at night, like a baby? I would have passed a rational hour 
at home with you, Isabel, and not have gone out; I had 
made up my mind to do it, and she has stopped it. Let me 
go, my dear.” 

Her features were pale, her hands were trembling, but 
she would not loose her hold. 

“ For my sake,” she implored, “for mysake. Stayin, and 
we will have our game at chess. I shall tell Mrs. Danes- 
bury so in papa’s presence. Come back with me!  Dear- 
est William, I shall soon be gone. I ask you for my sake.” 

He scowled, hesitated, and finally turned back with her. 
She took his arm, and thus they went into the drawing- 
room. ‘“ Mamma,” she said, approaching Mrs. Danesbury, 
‘““my brothers must be allowed proper amusement in their 
own home. You will forgive me, if I say I must play the 
promised game at chess with William.” 

It is probable the speech took everybody by surprise. 
Arthur rose from his seat and finished placing the chess- 
men, which Isabel’s sudden movement had interrupted. It 
was: plain on which side /zs influence would be given. He 
then drew her chair forward, and looked to William and 
Isabel. All this without speaking. 

Mrs. Danesbury was livid with anger. She rose up and 
confronted her husband. 

‘‘Am I to be.bearded in my own house by your children? 


Are you going to sit tamely by, and see me insulted, Mr, 
Danesbury?”’ 
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Mr. Danesbury was grievously annoyed and perplexed, 
but the principles of justice were strong within him. He 
was also keenly alive to the necessity of keeping William 
indoors, could it be effected. ‘You take things in a wrong 
light,” said he to Mrs. Danesbury; “in a calmer moment 
you will see it, 1 make no doubt. It is not yet bed-time; 
if the children have a mind for a game at chess, surely 
they may be allowed to gratify it. It need not keep you 
ap. * 

“And you will suffer them to insult me in my own 
home?” she repeated with concentrated passion. 

“T would not suffer them to act to you in any improper 
way whatever; you know I would not, and you kiow that 
they would not attempt to do so. Asto the home, Eliza, 
you seem to forget that it is theirs as well as yours.” 
Many a less calm man would have been tempted to add: 
“And was theirs before you came to it.” 

Mrs. Danesbury flung out of the room, pushing one 
chair here and another there, screaming all sorts of ont- 
rageous things, as an angry woman, unsubdued by a 
Christian spirit, will do. Isabel made things comfortable, 
and sat down to chess with William. At about twenty 
minutes to eleven, Mr. Danesbury rose, and said he should 
go to bed. 

‘‘T suppose you do not mean to be late, children,” he 
said, in a pleasant tone. 

“The game promises to be a long one; I conclude you 
do not wish us to leave it unfinished,” spoke William, with 
a touch of resentment in his voice, for his spirit was still 
smarting under the words of his step-mother. 

“My son,” said Mr. Danesbury, “I have never denied 
innocent gratification to my children, or placed an unnec- 
essary check upon their wishes. You know that I should 
not wish you to leave the game unfinished; neither should 
I wish to drive you to bed before you care to go. I 
only wish you would spend your time thus every evening. 
Good night, my boy,” he added, holding out his hand. 

William rose and grasped it. ‘Good night, dear father,” 
he warmly said, full of contrition for having momentarily 
pained so good a father. 

Presently William rang the bell. It was for hot water. 
He told the servant to put out the brandy. 
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“You will not take it, William?” whispered Isabel, when 
the man was gone. 

“T must have a glass, Isabel, and I shall. I can not 
forego everything at once.” 

‘“‘ Arthur,” she said, “beg him not.” 

“‘T wish he was like me,” said Arthur—“ did not like it.” 
But that was all the remonstrance he ventured on. Arthur 
knew that too much remonstrance might be worse than 
none; that no man can be coerced from evil to good. 

“You foolish girl!” uttered William, “If Inever de 
anything worse in an evening than play at chess and 
drink one glass of brandy and water, I should think even 
Mrs. Danesbury ought to find noroom to grumble. I will 
only take one—I promise you,” he somewhat significantly 
added. 

He drank his glass of brandy and water, but he took no 
more. The chessmen were put away soon after eleven, and 
all three drew round the fire for a cheerful chat, going up 
to bed about half-past. Isabel went inside her brother 
William’s room. He kissed her fervently. 

“ Not many could have influenced me as you have to- 
night, Isabel. God bless you, my dear sister.” 

‘“‘ May he bless you, William,” she returned, with streaming 
eyes, ‘“‘and keep you from temptation when I am gone!” 

And every night, save two, by hook or by crook, did 
Isabel contrive to appropriate the evenings of William and 
Lionel. Now at chess; now by the help of music and Louisa 
Serle, who came down from town; now by a few other 
friends, invited for the evening, which Isabel made her 
approaching departure the plea to Mrs. Danesbury for 
insisting upon; and nowat Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s. Those 
two evenings they went out, but did not come home the 
worse for liquor, so far as could be seen. Isabel’s hopes 
rose high; she thought they had not fallen so low as she 
feared. 

And thus the wedding day came on, and brought grand 
doings at Danesbury. All the sons were at home for 16, 
many friends gathered at the house, and the whole of the 
workmen were feasted. There was a long and elaborate 
breakfast, after which Lord and Lady Temple left to pro- 
ceed to Dover, for they purposed passing some months on 
the Continent; and there was an elaborate dinner in the 
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evening. It all passed off well, and the guests departed 
full of high spirits and good wishes, suspecting nothing 
amiss. Only to the household was it betrayed that Robert 
and Lionel had been carried up to bed helpless on this, 
their sister’s, marriage day. 


CHAPTER XITE 
A DISCOVERY. 


London was empty. The hot days of July had contrib- 
uted to thin it. But now that August had come in, every- 
body was getting away. ‘“ Except myself and a few more 
drudges,” thought Mr. St. George, as he stood at the win- 
dows of the clerk's office, looking out on the hot and dusty 
road. It was close upon the long vacation. There was 
little doing, and even Mr. Serle had gone for a fortnight 
to his family;~who were sojourning at Brighton. One of 
the clerks crossed the street, passed the window, and entered. 

“Well,” said Mr. St. George to him. ‘Is the man in, all 
safe?” 

‘“‘No, sir. The man’s out. The money’s paid.” 

“Paid!” echoed Mr. St. George, as though the informa- 
tion afforded him considerable surprise. 

‘‘T have got it here, sir, expenses and all.” 

Mr. St. George turned, went into his own room, and the 
clerk, first hanging up his hat, followed. He took from 
his pocket a fifty-pound note, and laid it before Mr. St. 
George. “I gave the change, sir, twenty-five shillings 
and ninepence.” 

“Tf the man—Pratt or whatever his name is—had got 
the money, why did he give all this trouble?” exclaimed 
Mr. St. George. 

“He had not gotit, sir. It was his wife. When shesaw 
the man was really in possession, she said she supposed 
there was nothing for it but to pay, for she could not have 
the children’s beds taken from under them. So she went 
into the back room, and brought out this note. She cried 
when she handed it to the man, and said she had had it by 
her ever since her husband gave it to her, twelve months 
ago, and had kept it to apprentice out the eldest boy, but 
she must let it go now.” 

“Curious,” remarked Mr. St. George. ‘‘ Did not her hus- 
band know that she had it?” 
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‘“No, Iam sure he did not. He was as much astonished 
as I was. He said to her, perhaps as she had got that, she 
had got another, and she sobbed bitterly, and said she h ad 
not another halfpenny i in the world. She seemed quite a 
lady, though she was dressed poorly.” 

“Tt is a pity she did not produce it before, and save 
expenses,” remarked Mr. St. George, as the clerk retired. 
“I wish Serle would not meddle with these nasty, paltry 
things,” he added to himself. “Taking children’s beds 
from under them! I would not if I were head of the firm. 
They turn in little profit and no credit. When people bring 
in this dirty sort of work, they should be sent away to find 
others to dabble in it for me. Halloa! what’s this?”’ 

Mr. St. George’s eye had fallen on a name written on the 
back of the note, “ Victor d’Entraigue.” 

There was nothing in the name itself, for he had never 
known anyone who owned it, but what had caused his 
exclamation was a sudden conviction that that same note 
had passed through his hands before. He had a perfect 
recollection of the name, and also of the long sprawling 
writing—the two words taking up two lines across the back 
of the note—from one side to the other. 

“‘Now, where did we pay away that note, that it could 
come into the hands of such persons as these Pratts must 
be?” thought he. ‘Why, it was one of those handed by 
Lord Temple to Swallowtail, to liquidate that gambling 
debt of £3,000.” 

Mr. St. George had never been satisfied in his own mind, 
upon the circumstances of that loss. He had often rumi- 
nated over them, but could never solve the point of Lord 
Temple—or anyone else — having been able to play and 
sign away money in a state of utter unconsciousness, ‘The 
engagement of Lord Temple to Isabel, and their subsequent 
marriage, had given him an interest in that nobleman 
beyond what he “felt for the generality of clients. Lordand 
Lady Temple had just returned from the Continent; they 
were then in London, and he had been to see them only 
two evenings before. But of this more presently. 

Mr. St. George leaned back in his chair and ruminated. 
He had a faint idea that this Pratt was connected with 
gamblers, but he knew nothing of him beyond what their 
Client, who had given them instructions to proceed against 
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him for a debt, had related. For twelve months the woman 
said she had had the money—it was rather more than twelve 
since the transaction between Swallowtail and Lord Temple; 
therefore, the inference to be drawn was, that she had 
received it at the time. ‘ Now,” thought Mr. St. George, 
who was a long-headed man, with a remarkable facility for 
sifting details, “if Lord Temple lost that money to Swal- 
lowtail, why should fifty pounds of it be given to Pratt? It 
looks as if it had been a stop-gap.” 

Mr. St. George touched his bell. ‘‘Send Hadden to me,” 
said he, as a clerk answered it. 

The same man who had brought the money came in. 
“Wadden,” cried Mr. St. George, “do you know anything 
of this Pratt, who and what he is?” 

“T do not, sir. I never saw or heard of him till now; but 
the man whom Checkett sent in seemed to know him. He 
said, when we came away, that he was glad it was settled, 
for Pratt was not a bad fellow, and was nobody’s enemy but 
his own. It isnot often those sort of men find pleasure at 
such a termination.” 

“‘Did he say what Pratt was ?” 

“‘ He said he once was very respectable, but had got down 
in the world, and was now a marker — or whatever they 
call it— at a gaming-house in St. James Street.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. St. George, ina tone as if he had expected 
the information. ‘I want to have a word with this Pratt,” 
he continued. ‘‘Can you get him here?” 

i dare say 1 can, sir.” 

“Go and See.” 

Hadden was successful in his errand and returned with 
Mr. Pratt—a thin, shabby-genteel man, with something of 
the gentleman about him still. He had a pale face, with 
hollow cheeks and hot lips. Mr. St. George pointed to a 
chair and then took out the bank-note. 

“A seizure was put into your rooms this morning, Mr. 
Pratt,” he began, “and you settled it by means of this note. 
I want a little information about it. I have seen it before.” 

Pratt’s face turned of a different white, more ghastly. 
‘““There—there’s nothing wrong about the note, is there, 
sir? It isnot a bad one?” 

Mr. St. George locked up the note before he answered. 
He purposely abstained from relieving the man as to the 
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false scent he had got upon. ‘Where did you get the 
note?”’ asked he. “I must know.” 

“Sir, if there’s anything wrong about it, I never knew it. 
I am as innocent of it as I can be.” 

‘““ Whatever there may be about it, wrong or right, I will 
hold you harmless, provided you tell me all you know of the 
transaction by which it came into your hands. Of that, I 
pledge you my word.” 

“T got it a long while ago, sir.” 

“How long? What date?” 

“T can’t state it forcertain. It was lastsummer; in July 
or August, I think. I could tell, perhaps, by hunting up 
dates.” 

“‘ How did you get it?” 

“‘T got it paid me with another. The other was good, 
sir, I’ll swear toit ; for I changed it at the Bank of Eng- 
land.” 

“But, I ask how you got them?” 

“Somebody was owing me money, a hundred pounds, 
and paid me with these two notes.”’ 

‘Mr. Pratt,” said the lawyer, “it is of no use for you to 
beat about the bush. I told you I would hold you 
harmless of all consequences, provided you gave me the 
information I required. If you will not do that, say so. 
‘Somebody was owing me money’ won’t do for me.” 

“Well, sir, ] got them from Swallowtail. Lawyer Swal- 
lowtail, as he is sometimes called. He had to pay me one 
hundred pounds, and he did pay me with these two notes. 
In the flush of having the money, I went home and gave my 
wife one of them. When mine was spent, I asked her for 
the other, and she stood to it that she had spent it in paying 
debts and buying things forthe children. But it turns out 
now that she has kept it ever since, sewed up in her stays. 
Badly enough at times have we wanted money, but she 
never brought it forth. Our eldest boy possesses a wonder- 
ful talent for architecture; he has made drawings of all the 
public buildings and beautiful structures, cathedrals, pal- 
aces, and things, out of his own head. His mother’s heart 
is set, like his, upon his being placed with an architect, and 
she had kept the money to help him to one, and never 
brought it forth. But when she saw all the sticks and stones 
going this morning, out it came.” 
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“Did Swallowtail lose it to you at play, at the gambling 
house in St. James Street?” 

The man was surprised and lookedup. Mr. St. George's 
keen dark eyes were fixed on him. 

“Not at play, sir. Mr. Swallowtail calls himself one of 
the nobs, and I only hold a subordinate situation there. 
He would not play with me.” ; 

‘But, at any rate, it was the proceeds of a gambling 
transaction; if not between you and Mr. Swallowtail, 
between Mr. Swallowtail and somebody else,’’ calmly 
repeated Mr. St. George. 

Pratt was silent. 

“And the ‘pull’ out of the affair—that is the orthodox 
word, I believe—was £3,000.” 

Mr. Pratt could not answer, he could only stare. ‘Do 
you know anything about it, sir?”’ he at length uttered. 

“T know all about it,” replied Mr. St. George, in a firm 
tone, ‘‘save some of the minor details, which you can sup- 
ply. This money was chiseled out of Lord Temple when 
he was dead drunk.” 

No answer. 

“In the presence of you and Swallowtail and Major 
Anketel,” continued Mr. St. George, venturing on some 
guesses. ‘‘How many others were there ?”’ 

Mr. Pratt hesitated. “I should have no objection to 
answer your questions, sir; I thought it a shameful thing 
at the time—a dead robbery, many a poor fellow has been 
transported for less; but if it should come round to Swal- 
lowtail that I have spoken, it would be ruin to me.” 

“Tt shall not come round to anyone,’ said Mr, St. 
George, “your name shall never be mentioned by me in the 
business ; and, indeed, I very much question whether your 
friend Swallowtail will ever know that the affair has been 
spoken of at all.” 

‘““Ts the note a bad one?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with the note. I want to 
know how the money was drawn from Lord Temple. When 
he went into the gaming-house that night, with Anketel, 
he was completely intoxicated, and lay on the sofa asleep. 
How was it he got playing? Earl Sandlin, Sir Robert 
Payn, young Eden, Lieutenant Danesbury, and others 
were there.” 
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“Several were there when Lord Temple and Anketel 
came in, but they left. By three o’clock all had gone, 
except Anketel and Lord Temple.” 

“And Swallowtail,” interrupted Mr. St. George. 

“And Swallowtail; but we look upon him as one of 
the establishment. Besides these, there was not a soul in the 
room but me, and I had sat down in the corner behind the 
refreshment table, wishing they would leave, that we might 
shut up for the night. Swallowtail and Anketel were whisper- 
ing together over the fireplace and presently they both came 
up to Lord Temple, pulled him off the sofa, and set him up 
in an arm-chair at the green table. Swallowtail got the 
cards to begin écarté. I think Lord Temple was worse 
than when he came in, more stupid. He could not hold the 
cards, but dropped them as fast as Anketel put them in his 
hands, and his head fell, unconscious. ‘It’s of no use,’ 
said Swallowtail, ‘he is too bad, he couldn’t write. Could 
we guide hishand?’ ‘No,’ answered Anketel, ‘that would 
bear the marks of our handwriting, not his.’ ‘I'll tell you 
what, though,’ cried Swallowtail, bringing his hand down on 
the board with such a thump that some dice sprung off it, 
‘I have got that I O U for £30 in my pocket, we can work 
the oracle with that.’ ‘Change the figures?’ whispered 
Anketel. ‘ddd to the oughts,’ said Swallowtail, ‘and go 
snacks,’ They helped Lord Temple back to the sofa,” 
continued Pratt, “ first of all trying to make him drink some 
brandy. A tumbler half full of the neat spirit had been left 
by somebody on the mantel-piece and they held it to his 
lips. I think he swallowed a little, but the rest went onto 
the front of his clothes. Beautiful diamond studs he had 
in his shirt that night !” 

“But were you in the room during this?” cried Mr. St. 
George. 

“IT was in the seat that I tell you of, sir, and had not 
moved from it; and from an angle I could see most of what 
was going on. It is a crimson velvet chair, low and small, 
standing against the wall at the back of the refreshment 
table, and anybody sitting in it would not be noticed by 
those at the play tables. If you go to the place this very 
night, there you'll see the chair.” 

Mr. St. George thought he would rather be excused the 
efrand. “Proceed,” said he. 
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“Major Anketel reached the pen and ink, and Swallow- 
tail took a piece of paper from his pocket-book. ‘I think 
the date will be just the ticket,’ said Swallowtail, with that 
knowing wink he emits from his sharp black eyes. ‘It is 
dated the rst, and this is the r1th; if we add another 1 that 
will be right.’ ‘Stop a bit,’ said Anketel, snatching up the 
1 O U, ‘Temple will recognize this again, and know that it 
has been altered.’ ‘He’ll no more recognize it than my 
grandmother will,’ answered Swallowtail, ‘he is entirely 
oblivious of having given it me. He was three parts gone 
then, or he would have written the amount in letters, 
instead of figures; though he could hold the cards, it was 
as much as the bargain.’ ‘That’s the worst of Temple,’ 
cried Anketel,.‘so long as he keeps his noddle clear, there’s 
no drawing him into play; it’s not often he gets screwed 
tight enough to be of useto one. But is it safe he won't 
know this?’ ‘It’s safe and certain,’ said Swallowtail; ‘he 
has no recollection such a thing is out. The other night, 
in this room, Groves was trying to reckon up how many of 
the sort he had got out, and Temple said he had none, 
thank the stars, he was clear, and intended to keep so. I 
had a great mind to produce it then, but thought another 
opportunity might be better.’”’ 

“And so they altered Lord Temple’s acknowledgment 
for £30 into £3,000!” exclaimed Mr. St. George. “They 
are nice jail-birds! ” 

“1 did not know what they altered it into,” returned Pratt; 
“all I heard was, that they would add to the oughts. But 
I heard Lord Temple's loss spoken of afterward, over the 
tables, and found that it was £3,000.” 

“Well—about your own share?”’ 

“Swallowtail put up the memorandum, and Anketel said 
he would go, and he left. Then Swallowtail came to the 
refreshment table, and there he saw me. ‘Hilloa!’ quoth 
he, ‘are you here? What are you doing?’ ‘Nothing,’ said 
I; ‘only waiting to know if anybody’s going to play again.’ 
I never saw Swallowtail so taken to as he was then,” con- 
tinued Pratt. ‘You know him, of course, Mr. St. George, 
and must be aware that, for all his demure, quiet face, with 
its innocent-looking turned-up nose, and his polished man- 
ners, there’s not a more hardened or a deeper man going; 
but all the brass had gone out of himthen, ‘Pratt,’ said he 
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mildly, ‘how’s that clever boy of yours? Drawing still, 
and getting on?’ ‘He’s drawing forever,’ I answered, 
“but as for getting on, he wants instruction, and I can’t 
afford it him.’ ‘I'll help you to afford it him,’ said Swal- 
lowtail; ‘I won’t forget it. What you told me has made 
me take an interest in him. Good night, Pratt. See to 
his lordship.’ I took that offer for what it was worth, sir,” 
added Pratt, “never thinking it was worth anything, and 
Swallowtail went away. I called a man, and we got Lord 
Temple down to his cab, and hoisted him in. A week or 
two after that, Swallowtail called me aside, and gave me 
the two fifty-pound notes, saying they were to help the boy. 
Of course 1 knew what that meant.” 

“And you accepted them, knowing, at the same time, 
that they were hush-money, the proceeds of as nefarious a 
robbery as ever was perpetrated!” uttered Mr. St. George. 

“When you are as low down in the world as I an, sir, 
which I hope will never be, you will not stop to look at 
how money’s obtained when it’s put into your hands,” 
cried Mr. Pratt. ‘“ Low as I have fallen, badly off as my 
wife and family often are, I would not have joined those 
two fellows in doing it. But they did do it; and, to split 
upon them would have been almost as much as my life was 
worth. Servants attached to gambling houses may not 
tell the secrets enacted in them. ‘They would make sober 
folks’ hair stand on end. And suppose I had refused the 
hundred pounds? It would have been doing Lord Temple 
no good; only adding to Swallowtail’s booty. You need 
not reproach me, Mr. St. George; when the dark mood is 
upon me, I reproach myself keener than anybody else 
can do.” 

‘‘What do you mean by the dark mood?” 

‘* When I have got no drink in me, sir. I was brought 
up, you know, a gentleman—though you may not see much 
remains of it about me now—and the shame, the remorse, 
the physical depression that overwhelm me are so great, I 
must of compulsion drink to drown them, even if the habit 
were not upon me. But itis. Iam obliged to be sober at 
night, for my work in St. James Street, but I am rarely so 
at other times, unless money fails.” 

“What profession used you to follow? Any?” 

‘The medical,” was the answer, after a slight pause of 
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surprise. “I have not followed it much, for evil habits 
overtook me before I had well done walking the hospitals. 
I do not think any young men, as a class, are so much 
given to drink as medical students. A youngster, coming 
fresh among them, can hardly help falling into the habit; 
the example set him is too potent.” 

The remark made Mr. St. George’s thoughts flow, for the 
moment, toward Lionel Danesbury. 

“T half ruined my father, I completely tired out my 
other friends, and now I am attached to a gaming-house. 
I am ready to kill myself at times, when I think of my 
wife and children. ‘The little girl, thank heaven, is at 
Eastborough. They have taken to her.” 

‘‘EKastborough!” echoed Mr. St. George, in a startled 
tone. ‘You are surely not—not—you are no relation to 
Mr, Pratt, the surgeon, there?” 

“Only his son. I thought you knew me, Mr. St. George. 
Is it possible you did not?” 

“T am sorry for you!” uttered Mr. St. George, with deep 
feeling. “I did not recognize you. But you are yet a 
young man—so to say; you are not forty. Surely you 
might, even now, reform, and become a respectable member 
of society, a protector to your children.” 

“ Never,” returned the unfortunate man, ‘TI have tried 
in vain; the habit is too strong upon me. No, miserable 
and guilty as [am now, so I must go on to my grave; lost 
in this world, and, I suppose, lost in the next.” 

“And your only failing a love of drink?” 

“My only failing,” he emphatically replied. “I was 
kind, just, honorable, well-intentioned. Whatever bad things 
drink has caused me to do, I should never have done 
them without it; now it is excitement, now it is despond- 
ency; both hard to bear, and both urging to sin.” 

‘‘Are you very poor?” 

“Mostly so. It is up and down with us. Sometimes 
my wife’s relatives help us, and sometimes I have a slice 
of luck at the tables—not at the one in St. James 
Street; I am only a servant there, but I frequent others in 
the day. We have managed to live. I thought that bill 
would have done us up, and turned us, wanderers, into 
the streets. Ah! that was another consequence of drink. 
I signed that bill for six-and-thirty pounds, at three 
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months’ date, when I was nearly as bad as Lord Temple 
was; a swindling fellow got hold of it; I was sued upon 
it, and the expenses mounted up. I never had the benefit 
of a sixpence from it, sir; never the value of a brass 
farthing.” 

“You say you want to place your son with an architect?” 

“Tt will be of little use wanting. Even if his mother’s 
friends would keep him in respectable clothes, which they 
have partly promised, I could never find the premium, and 
nobody will take him without, for I have no interest to get 
him in anywhere. Yet it’s a pity,” added the unhappy 
man, with a sigh, “when a lad shows extraordinary genius 
for art, which of course must have been specially granted 
him, it’s a pity it can not be fostered and brought to fruit, 
He is near fourteen.” 

“Has he been educated?” 

“Oh yes. Not regularly, but he has had snatches of it; 
one quarter at school, and one away, and he’s a clever boy 
and has improved what he has had; he would not disgrace 
any office. He is a very steady boy, very good princi- 
pled.” 

“YT will think about it for you,” said Mr. St. George. 
“A friend of mine is an architect, and I will inquire whether 
boys can get into an office without premium; perhaps he 
may be induced to take him, if his talent isso decided. I 
should tell my friend the circumstances,” added Mr. St. 
George. “I could not in honor do otherwise; and, before 
speaking, I must see and converse with the boy myself. I 
was once, when a lad, laid up with an illness at Danesbury 
House, ana your father brought me through it, and was 
very kind tome. Iam sorry to meet you thus.” 

Mr. Pratt rose. He would have thanked Mr. St. George 
for the glimpse of hope for his son, but his voice was husky, 
and his eyes watered. Had that man always possessed the 
moral courage to eschew the dangerous vice, he would have 
been beloved and respected; as it was, he slunk through the 
clerks in the front office, self-ashamed and self-condemned. 

In the course of the afternoon, Mr. St. George went up to 
Lord Temple’s. He and Lady Temple were occupying 
temporary apartments in Brook Street. A slice of good 
fortune had befallen Lord Temple, which, indeed, had 
brought them to England somewhat quicker than they had 
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contemplated. A great aunt of Lord Temple’s had died, 
and left him her town house, a small one, at Kensington, 
and fourteen thousand pounds. He had been previously 
thinking of turning his talents to political utility; his wife 
also wished it, she urged that his time was not given him 
to waste; and this house and legacy decided it. He deter- 
mined to make it his residence, and become a useful man. 
The house was now being renovated and fitted up; some of 
Mrs. Dacre’s old furniture was being disposed of, and new 
purchased in its place, and they intended soon to take 
possession. 

When Mr. St. George had called in Brook Street two 
evenings before, Major Anketel was sitting there. Mr. St. 
George had nota good opinion of the major, and was vexed 
to find Lord Temple again in contact with him. Isabel was 
well, and truly happy. She had found Lord Temple all she 
had thought him. Like many another man, like nearly all 
men, Lord Temple was only wild when led away by exam. 
ple, and since his marriage he had been subjected to noth- 
ing but good influence. 

This afternoon, after the departure of Pratt, Mr. St. 
George proceeded to Lord Temple’s, and he went there with 
one settled purpose—to put him on his guard against Major 
Anketel. Lady Temple was alone when he went in, and 
Mr. St. George thought he had never seen her look more 
lovely. She wore an elegant black silk dress, and small 
white lace cap. Lord Temple soon entered. He was going 
down to Richmond with Lord Sandlin to dine. Mr. St. 
George requested a private interview, and Lord Temple 
took him into another room. 

“What dreadful plot have you to disclose,’ he laughed, 
“that you could not speak before Isabel? I have no secrets 
from her.” 

‘My lord—about telling her, you can do as you please; 
but it would not have been proper for me to speak of it in 
her presence unsanctioned by you.” 

“How grave you are!’ uttered Lord Temple. 

“That £3,000 you lost at play to Swallowtail—which we 
had to raise for you—you remember? ”’ 

“Tsabel knows of it,” he eagerly answered. “TI told her 
everything I had ever done. At least, nearly everything; 
there are some antecedents in a fellow’s life, of course, not 
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fit for a wife’s ears; but everything that I could tell her, I 
did, and assured her it lay with her to keep me right for 
the future. I told her I had been such a wicked fool as to 
get dead drunk, and then lose £3,000.” 

“Then, as there is so much confidence between you, I 
might have spoken before her, and I hope you will let 
her hear the sequel. You never lost the money.” 

“Never lost it!” echoed Lord Temple. ‘What do you 
mean? I lost it and paid it.” 

“You paid it, but you did not lose it. It has come to 
my knowledge—my positive knowledge, Lord Temple 
(though I can not tell you in what way, for I am undera 
promise not to do so) that Major Anketel and that black- 
leg, Swallowtail, concocted a plan to swindle you out 
Ob it. 

“I do not understand,” cried Lord Temple. ‘I remem- 
ber nothing about playing, as I told you, or of giving the 
I O U, but there it was in my own handwriting. They 
could not have swindled my writing out of me.” 

“TY will explain. ‘That transaction took place on the 
11th of July. On the first of the month, some days before, 
you had also been the worse for wine, had played with 
Swallowtail, lost, and given him an I O U for the amount, 
F530. 

“What! ” said Lord Temple. ‘‘ How many more IO Us 
will you say I gave?”’ 

“My lord, you gave the one for £4£30—you did, indeed, 
though you might not, and did not, remember it. On the 
eleventh, all who had gone into the gambling house left, 
except’ Anketel and Swallowtail. They dragged you up 
from the sofa and put you to the table, no doubt intending 
you to go through the farce of playing and losing, and 
then giving them a note of hand for the amount. But you 
were too far gone, you were nearly senseless, and could 
not hold the cards. So they were balked. But Swallow- 
tail thought of a bright scheme. He had this I O U for 
430 in his pocket, you had written the debt in figures, 
not in words, and he proposed to Anketel to add oughts to 
the 30. And it was done.” 

The viscount had gradually leaned forward over the 
table, his lips open, his eyes strained on Mr. St. George. 

“‘ Nothing else was wanted save the alteration in the date. 
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A 1 was added to the other 1, and 11 stood out complete. 
That was the £3,000 you paid.” 

‘Can this be?” uttered Lord Temple. 

“As truly as that you and I are sitting bere. Lord 
Temple, I always suspected that Anketel was a bad man, 
we had to do with him a year or two ago, and found him 
anything but square. Besides, he has no income, how can 
he live? Swallowtail I need not enlarge upon, he is known. 
I came up this afternoon to tell you this, and to put you on 
your guard against Anketel. I saw him here the other 
night.” 

“You won’t see him here again,’ cried the impetuous 
young nobleman. “If he enters aroom where I am, I will 
leave it, or he shall. By Jove! I would rather associate 
with a Botany- Bay convict.” 

“As to taking proceedings against them, I suppose it 
can not be. In the first place, the evidence ’— 

‘No, no, “interrupted ‘Lord “lempie si ewillmonmake 
ap and make public a transaction so disgraceful to myself, 
even to punish them. I would not do it for my wife’s sake. 
They have got the money, and they spent it, no doubt, long 
ago, let them keep it, and I must put up with the theft— 
and serve me right for my pains! Thank you, St. George. 
That wretch Anketel came the other night to entice me out, 
and dared to affect a contemptuous surprise when I would 
not go. The villain! he wanted to try his hand again at 
making me forget myself.” 

“No doubt of it. The very night they robbed you, he 
openly lamented to Swallowtail that you would not play 
unless you were ‘ screwed,’ and that you got so too seldom.” 

Lord Temple rose in excitement and paced the room. 

“And the worst of it is, that I must bury this in silence! ”’ 
he chafed. “I can not proclaim the fraud without pro- 
ceeding against them.” ' 

‘To bury it in silence will be the best plan in every way,” 
said Mr. St. George. “There is no other alternative, but 
the one of proceeding against them, and that is not con- 
venient. Only keep clear of them for the future, Lord 
Temple, 

“You need not tell me that, St. George,” “was the 
emphatic reply. 

They returned to the presence of Lady Temple. Lord 
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Sandlin was expected every moment, for he was to drive 
the viscount to Richmond, to this all-important dinner. 

“As Lord Temple will be out, why should you not come 
with me to see Charlotte and take a plain dinner with us?” 
said Mr. St. George to Lady Temple. 

“T do not know why,” answered she, “I should very 
much like to see her and the children. She called here 
to-day, but I was out.” 

““Do, Isabel!” cried her husband. “It will remove all 
the compunction I have in leaving you.” 

So Lady Temple put herthings on, and as she came back 
to the drawing room from doing so, a servant entered and 
said that Lord Sandlin waited. They all went down-stairs 
together. ‘“‘Good-by, my dearest,’’ whispered Lord Temple, 
shaking hands with his wife. 

Lord Sandlin was in a vehicle, half dog-cart, half com- 
mercial traveler’s “trap,” though he would probably fly 
into a rage did he hear it called so, for it had been built 
under his own special invention and superintendence. He 
was a short, sandy-haired man, very fat, with a profusion of 
whisker, and a face all one color, and that scarlet. He tore 
off his hat when he caught sight of Lady Temple. The 
viscount ascended to the seat beside him, and Mr. St. George 
could not help contrasting them, as they sat side by side, 
the one all elegance, looking every inch a nobleman, the 
other like a young prize-fighter. The groom stepped up to 
his seat, which was placed back to back with the others, 
and they drove away, the lords once more raising their hats 
to Lady Temple. 
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CHAPTERTAEN, 
A MAD ACT. 


An all-important dinner was this dinner at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, its anticipation having kept the par- 
takers of it in town longer than they would otherwise have 
remained. It was the settlement of a bet which Lord 
Sandlin had lost to Sir Robert Payn. Of the twelve to 
assemble, one had been kept away by a death, and Lord 
Temple was invited to supply his place. They were 
all of the species denominated “fast,” and not one but was 
a tolerably hard drinker. Had Lord Temple been solicited 
to join these men in a midnight revel, he might now possibly 
have declined, from fear of contagion ; but to refuse on 
that score the dining with them in open daylight, never 
entered his mind. It was a splendid feast, both as to wines 
and viands, and they all ate and drank well, save one, and 
that one was—not Lord ‘Temple. 

It was Sir Robert Payn. He was suffering from illness, 
and took scarcely anything. The rest drank deeply ; 
deeply even for them. After dinner (because they had not 
taken enough) they began upon cigars and punch and 
brandy; in short, upon anything that their hot throats 
fancied; and when they started for London they were 
gloriously uproarious, and terrified quiet dwellings as they 
passed, by their noisy shouting. 

Lord Temple had some very slight sense left in him, and 
told Earl Sandlin’s groom, who then had the reins, to drive 
to his house. The earl whispered acontrary order, and the 
man of course obeyed his master. Lord Temple subsided 
into sleep, and when he woke he was stumbling up some 
stairs. He soon saw, though imperfectly, where he was 
at the gaming-house in St. James Street. Some half- 
dozen of the diners had agreed to resort thither; Lord 
Sandlin was one, and he had carried his friend with him. 

“T must go home, Sandlin,” hiccoughed Lord Temple. 
“My wife is alone. I told you she’d be home early.” 

(158 ) 
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“She is not alone,” returned the earl. “I sent to ask, 
and they said she was stopping for the night where she 
went to dinner.” 

“No,” uttered Lord Temple. 

“Fact,” stuttered the earl. “She stopped because she 
did not expect you back.” 

Of course this was an impromptu invention of the earl’s; 
but Lord Temple, perfectly truthful himself, and most im- 
perfectly in his faculties, took it in. Down hesat ona sofa. 
Somebody mixed him a glass of brandy and water. He 
drank it mechanically, simply because it was put into his 
hands, and in five minutes was asleep again. ‘lhe others 
were helping themselves to brandy and water. 

It was not very clear how long he remained there. Two 
or three hours. The room was in an uproar the whole of 
the time—laughing, talking, drinking, gambling, stupefying, 
and sleeping. Some went in, some went out, and Lord 

Temple slept through it. 
He was aroused by someone roughly awaking him. He 
got his eyes open, after a struggle, his senses partially so, 
and looked up. It was Major Anketel. Lord Temple rose 
into a standing posture, cast aside the major’s help with 
unmistakable scorn, and steadied himself on the arm of 
the sofa. 

««S$—S—Sandlin, is the ca—cab waiting? I’m going.” 

“ Sit down again,” said Lord Sandlin, “and don’t bother.” 

“T_J—_I’m going, I tell you, Sandlin. I can’t sit down 
with blacklegs. There’s one in the room.” His lordship 
would probably have said “two,” but his eye had not yet 
caught sight of Swallowtail. 

A consternation. All turned round to gaze. 

“You are dreaming,” observed Lord Sandlin. 

“Come along,” said Major Anketel in a coaxing tone, as 
he laid hold of Lord Temple. “I'll give you a hand at’”’— 

“Off, sir,” shouted Lord Temple, livid with scorn and 
rage, in the midst of his brain’s confusion, “ how dare you 
touch me? Gentlemen,” he stuttered, “this man, whom we 
have suffered so long to associate with us, is a cheat anda 
swindler, a man to herd with roués and felons. He gets 
his living by his tricks, and we suffer. Off, I say, fellow! 
Do not presume to touch me, I am a peer of the realm.” 

Poor Lord Temple! Had he been sober, he would have 
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contented himself with walking out of the room as Major 
Anketel walked into it. Certainly he never would have 
said the half or the quarter of what he did say, but for the 
demon he had imbibed into him; ¢/a¢ spoke, he did not. 
What followed, none of them could have told distinctly 
afterward. Anketel gave Lord Temple the lie, and the 
room was as a Bedlam—shouts, oaths, questions. Some 
espoused Lord Temple's part, one or two Major Anketel’s. 
Lord Sandlin, thinking, as he said afterward, that the viscount 
had got a sudden attack of brain fever, dashed over his 
head a large decanter of water. As if feeling that water 
was what he wanted, Lord Temple seized another decanter, 
and drank glass after glass of it. And this partially sobered 
him. What was to be done? 

He must either make good his charges, or go out with 
Major Anketel. 

No, he would not. He, Lord Temple, go out witha 
blackleg! 

“Will you go out with Me?” cried Colonel Groves. “I 
espouse Anketel’s quarrel. Iam no blackleg.” 

As he spoke, he struck Lord Temple on the cheek, his 
fist was keen and the blood trickled down. ‘The colonel 
was a close and intimate friend of Anketel’s. ‘Birds of a 
feather flock together.” Not very long after this period, 
the two were caught out in a disreputable transaction—and 
then people remembered the words of Viscount Temple. 

A hostile meeting was hastily arranged. They would go 
out with the first glimmer of the dawn, and fight it out. 
Sir Robert Payn was the only one cool enough to raise his 
remonstrance against it. Duels were no longer “in,” he 
said. They had been put down by public opinion. Let 
them stop till to-morrow, when they should be calm, and no 
doubt Temple’s words would be explained away. He was 
drunk and not responsible for what he said. Would they 
go out like madmen and shoot each other to blazes? No- 
body did it now, but French students at St. Cyr, or Aus- 
trian gamblers. 

Sir Robert Payn’s words were wasted, his advice un- 
heeded. All around were little better than what he said— 
-madmen. Their blood was fired. Earl Sandlin proposed to 
second Lord Temple; and the Honorable George Eden, 
Colonel Groves. 
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_ It was carried out. With the grey break of early morn- 
ing they started, Lord Sandlin driving his friend, and 
somebody else driving Colonel Groves. Others followed in 
the rear; not many. Eager, frantic, as they had all been 
in urging it on, they were too wary to expose themselves to 
consequences, even as spectators, 

Earl Sandlin had, first of all, proceeded to his home, 
Lord Temple with him. There the former got his pistols, 
and each drank a cup of coffee, black with strength. The 
French call it café noir. As they were starting off in the 
dog-cart, Lord Sandlin exclaimed that they must take a 
surgeon. 

“We shan’t find one at this hour,” cried Lord Temple, 
who was now three parts sobered. “Don’t wait; let’s get 
it over.”” It is probable that he would be glad to escape it 
now, for his wife’s sake; but no possibility of escape pre- 
sented itself; no alternative. 

“I know a man who will do,” returned the earl, “and we 
shall pass his rooms. He used to be attached to the 
regiment.” 

A little farther the earl pulled up. It was the place he 
spoke of. A loud alarm was sounded on the night-bell, 
which brought forth a face in a night-cap at the second- 
floor window. 

“There he is. I could swear to him by his grey whiskers. 
‘Halloa, Moore! put that window up.’”’ 

Accordingly the window was put up, and the grey whis- 
kers and the night-cap looked out. 

‘‘What’s the matter, my lord?” was the demand, in a 
strong Irish accent. 

“Dress yourself in a brace of shakes, and come down and 
see. A five-guinea job. Now don’t be an hour. He’dsell 
his mother for half-a-crown,”’ added the earl to Lord Temple, 
“so he won’t wait to shave. He's often hard up for a six- 
pence; clever in his profession, but drinks like a fish. I 
say, ‘lemple! shaking?” 

“T am as cold as charity,” explained Lord Temple. “The 
dawn is keen.” 

No more was said, at least by Lord Temple. The sur- 
geon came out, took his seat by the side of the servant, and 
kept up a running fire of conversation with Lord Sandlin, 
as thev sat back to back. The earl appeared to feel no 
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more the awful nature of the errand they were bent on 
than he would the going to a wedding—he was not of the 
feeling sort. What Lord Temple’s reflections were we can 
not tell, but certainly not pleasant ones. 

When the party had discussed the place of meeting, 
some proposed one place, some another. One suggested 
Scotland; another, France; another, Chalk Farm. Finally, 
Battersea Fields was decided on, Georgy Eden indicating 
a spot there “snug and safe.” To Battersea Fields, there- 
fore, Lord Sandlin drove, and found the others were there 
before him. They had brought another surgeon. Notime 
was lost; the ground was chosen and measured; and, while 
Lord Sandlin and Mr. Eden were conferring together, Vis- 
count Temple looked round at the assembled faces. His 
eye rested on Sir Robert Payn’s—on its severe expression, 
betraying discontent at the whole proceedings. He went 
up to him, and drew him aside. 

“ Payn, ‘if I fall, will you undertake to break it to my 
wife? You will render me that service?” 

“Yes. I hope it will not be necessary. This has o 
business to take place, Temple.. It was in my mind, on 
the way down, to look out for a policeman, and have you all 
taken into custody. You were a fool to get into this for 
that beggar Anketel. But you had no right to say what 
you did.” 

““T do not remember what I did say. I was half asleep 
and half stupid; but I was enraged at the fellow’s presum- 
ing to touch me. Whatever I may have said, let it be as 
bad as it will, he deserves it. Mind, Payn, I reiterate it, 
though they may be nearly the last wordsI utter. Heisa 
gambler in the worse sense of the term, and a blackleg, 
and Swallowtail is his confederate; and I have, unfortu- 
nately, good cause for the assertion.” 

“This may be so,” returned Sir Robert; “but life is life, 
and yours ought not to be risked for them. There was no 
call whatever for your coming out. The age for dueling is 
over. It is not demanded now that a man should stand to 
be shot at. Anketel might have brought an action against 
you. 


ee should not have come out with Anketel. Groves is 
different. And he struck me,” 


“You might have struck again. I should; and pum- 
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mefed him till his chivalry was out of him. What need 
had he to take up other men’s quarrels? Groves has the 
character for being a crack shot.” 

“Well—if I fall, you will soften the news in the telling 
to Lady Temple. Do not let her know the worst at once, 
Payn. It will break her heart, I fear, when she does know 
ibis 

“And if it turns out the other way, and you despatch 
Groves, shall you make yourself scarce for a time? Or you 
may both fall.” 

“Both can not fall,” said Lord Temple. ‘I shall fire in 
the.air.”’ 

eWhate, 2 

“JT shall. I have no quarrel with him; and if I am to be 
sent out of the world myself, I will not go with murder on 
my hand.” 

‘“‘Tf there were time, I’d fetch a policeman,” muttered Sir 
Robert to himself. 

But there was not time. The antagonists were imme- 
diately placed, and the pistols fired. Colonel Groves’ as 
surely as if he had taken aim—Lord Temple’s in the air. 
Lord Temple fell. 

The ball had entered his chest. The blood was welling 
out, and he lay as one dead. Colonel Groves, his second, 
and one or two more disappeared. ‘They probably deemed 
he was dead, and hastened to secure their own safety. 

But Lord Temple was not gone; and the pulling him 
about by the surgeons awoke him to consciousness. ‘They 
were both skillful men, and extracted the ball on the spot. 
‘he lovely morning sun was looking on them from the 
horizon, as they dressed the wound. 

“Now, there are only two things to fear,” cried Moore, 
when it was over. ‘One is internal hemorrhage, the other 
is the shock to the system. I don’t think we shall have to 
Icok out for either. I believe he’ll do well. Where’s he to 
be moved to?”’ 

Lord Temple opened his eyes. ‘ Home.” 

“T60/ tatamy iord.’’ 

“Home, home,” he repeated: and the words, though 
faint, were eagerly uttered. 

“It may be done with care,” interrupted the other sur- 
geon. ‘ His mind seems set upon it.” 
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Lord Temple made a movement as if he would have 
raised his head, and his eyes sought Sir Robert Payn’s. 
The latter read their anxious expression. He leaned over 
him. 

“T understand,” he said. “I'll be off at once. Keep 
your mind easy. By the time you arrive at home, she will be 
expecting you. This will be all right, I can see; only keep 
tranquil.” 

Sir Robert Payn drove leisurely to Lady Temple’s; he 
did not hurry, for he thought she would not be up, and 
did not care to disturb her earlier than was needful. 

Lady Temple had not been in bed. Full of consterna- 
tion, then of alarm, she had waited hour after hour for her 
husband’sreturn. Now pacing the room with uneven steps, 
now leaning from the window, looking out for him in vain, 
now giving way to all the terrors of imaginative fear. 
With the grey dawn, just as ¢#ey were starting on their sin- 
ful expedition, she dropped into asleep in her bed-room, 
kneeling on the floor, her head resting on the sofa. 
The entrance of her maid aroused her, and she started up, 
alive with painful recollection. 

“A gentleman is below, my lady, and wishes particularly 
to see you. He bade me give you this card.” 

Sir Robert Payn’s. On it was written in pencil, “I am 
deeply sorry to disturb Lady Temple at this hour, but have 
brought a message to her from Lord Temple.” 

Isabel glanced atthe glass. ‘To smooth her hair and her 
cap was the work of an instant; and she shook out the 
flounces of her black silk dress, and went down with quiver- 
ing lips and a sinking heart. She had never seen Sir 
Robert Payn, and Sir Robert Payn had never seen her; but 
ceremony in these sterner hours of life is forgotten. 

She went up to him; she clasped his arm in her agony of 
suspense; her eager eyes were strained imploringly upon 
him, her pale lips drawn back. Sir Robert was grieved to 
see her—to witness her emotion; and he also saw that it 
was especially necessary he should be cautious not to alarm 
her more than was possible. 

“What have you to tell me?” she murmured. “ What is 
it that has happened?” 

“Dear Lady Temple,” he said, feelingly leading her to an 
arm-chair and placing her in it, “it is not so bad as you are 
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fearing. Compose yourself. A slight accident has hap- 
pened to Lord Temple, but you need not fear.” 

‘“T have never been in bed all night,” she returned. “I 
have passed it watching in the agony of suspense. Let me 
know the worst. Indeed, I can bear it; it will be less 
painful than the fears which have haunted me.” 

He hardly knew how to tell her; yet told she must be, 
for her wounded husband was even then on his road home. 
He got through the task pretty well; making light of it. 
A mere flesh wound, he said. 

She sat back in the chair, her head resting on it, her 
hands clasped on her chest, as if to still its heavings, and 
her face the hue of the grave. 

“To fight a duel! to go out to fight a duel! ” she wailed, 
inalowtone. ‘ Howcould he be guilty of it? Howcould 
he be so led away?” 

““T will go and watch for them, and come in with him,” 
said Sir Robert. ‘“‘ Perhaps I may be of use. You will calm 
yourself before him, Lady Temple; it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Were you to excite him, I can not answer for the 
consequences.” 

“Yes, I will; I will control myself; can you doubt it? 
But it is hard to bear.” 

“Can JI do anything for you? Summon any of your 
friends?”’ 

A sudden thought struck her; she looked up. “If my 
brother could be got here, it would be a comfort to me, and 
I know it would be to my husband. The telegraph would 
apprise him.” 

“Give me the address,” said Sir Robert. ‘I will despatch 
a message instantly.” 


The Danesbury family were at breakfast that same 
morning, when Mrs. Danesbury happened to raise her 
head. ‘Who is this coming to the house?” she exclaimed. 
“A man ina blue and red cap. He has got ona sort of 
uniform.” 

Arthur leaned forward and looked out. “It is a porter 
from the telegraph office,” he observed. ‘‘He must be 
bringing a message.”’ 

“About that iron no doubt,” cried Mr. Danesbury, 
“But why do they send here, instead of to the factory?” 
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The servant entered with a despatch in his hand, and 
handed it according to its address—‘ Arthur Danesbury, 
Esq., Danesbury House, Eastborough.” 

‘Now, I wonder what this is?” thought Arthur, as he 
rose. He signed the paper, and then went to the window 
to open the despatch, his back turned to the breakfast 
table. An unpleasant fear had crossed his mind that 
something was amiss with Robert. From fears of some 
kind or other relating to Robert he was rarely free. 


“TLonpon, 8 o'clock A. M. 
“Sir Robert Payn to Arthur Danesbury, Esquire. 
“An accident has happened to Lord Temple. Lady 
Temple wishes for you here. Lose no time.” 


“What in the world is it, Arthur?” called out William. 
“You are a long while studying it.” 

Arthur turned round, as if in amaze, keeping the despatch 
in his closed hand. Mr. Danesbury looked at him. 

“Tt is unpleasant news, sir. Something is ”— 

“Unpleasant news!” shrieked out Mrs. Danesbury. 
‘Robert is 1]! I knwow he is! or else the regiment jis 
ordered abroad!” 

“Tt is nothing about Robert,’ answered Arthur to Mrs. 
Danesbury, again turning to address his father. Something 
is amiss with Lord Temple. They wish me to go up.” 

“Does he telegraph?” asked Mr. Danesbury. 

“He does not. Sir Robert Payn sends. ‘There it is,” 
he added, handing the ominous words to his father, now 
that he had, in a degree, prepared him. 

“What can it be?”’ uttered Mr. Danesbury in concern. 
“You will lose no time, of course, Arthur.” 

“T shall start immediately, by the express train.” 

When Arthur reached town he made the very best speed 
to Lord Temple’s that a London cab could make. Sir Rob- 
ert Payn was leaving the house, when he saw a cab stop 
there, and a remarkably noble-looking man, with fine fair 
features, and blue eyes that quite fixed attention by their 
intelligent beauty, alight from it. Sir Robert guessed who 
it was, and met him. 

“T have the pleasure,” he said, “of receiving Mr. Arthur 
Danesbury. You have lost no time in obeying my tele- 
graphic summons. This is a shocking business.” 
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“What is it?’’ inquired Arthur, knowing then that he 
spoke to Sir Robert Payn. ‘What has happened to Lord 
Temple?” 

‘““He has been wounded ina duel. I trust we may not 
have to say killed. But symptoms, I hear, are less favor- 
able than they were earlier in the day.” 

“A duel!” uttered Arthur, doubting whether he heard 
aright. “A duel, did you say?” 

“With Colonel Groves,” returned Sir Robert. “A dispute 
occurred in the night, in a house where they were, and they 
went out at daybreak and fought.”’ 

“A duel!’’ Arthur could not help repeating, unable to 
realize the extraordinary tidings. ‘‘Could Lord Temple 
have been in his senses ?”’ 

“Only partially so. Hehad taken too much wine. They 
all had, and there was a regular drunken brawl. Groves 
was cool and sober. He had not been of the drinking 
party.” 

‘‘ How is my sister? Do you know how she bears it ?”’ 

“ Poor lady! my heart aches for her. She told me this 
morning that she would be calm before her husband.” 

Arthur went in, and in a few minutes was standing over 
the bed. Lord Temple lay onit panting; his sad, repentant 
eyes gazing upward. His wife’s hand was in his, but he 
loosed it for a moment to grasp Arthur’s. 

“ Perfect quiet,’’ whispered Isabel, as a caution to her 
brother, ‘‘perfect quiet. The medical men say it is the 
only chance.” 

“That I had been like you, Arthur,’”’ he breathed, “ that 
I had been like you, a water-drinker.” 

Lady ‘Temple leaned over him, the tears falling. ‘ Regi- 
nald, you know you must be silent.” 

“ Had I not been full of wine this would never have 
occurred,” he continued, unheeding the injunction. “Arthur, 
if I get well, I will forswear drink forever.” 

“ Be silent, now,” whispered Arthur, “that you may get 
well.” 

“Ay, ay; and by God’s help redeem the past.” 

Then he lay without speaking, and they sat by him in 
silence. In a little while the medical men came in, two of 
the most eminent surgeons in London. Arthur followed 
them from the room when they went out again. 
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“Ts there any chance of his life?” he inquired. “I beg 
you will tell me. I am the brother of Lady Temple.” 

‘‘The chances are slight,’ was the answer. ‘We fear 
internal hemorrhage.’ 

The day went on to the evening, and the ebbing of Vis- 
count Temple’s life went on with it. The doctors were in 
and out at intervals, but they could do nothing. Isabel 
had been reading to him out of St. John’s Gospel, and he 
had listened with closed eyes and folded hands. When it 
grew dark, one of the attendants entered with a light, 
placed it on a table, and went out again. 

“ No—no,”’ faintly cried Lord Temple. 

His wife thought he meant to object to the light, as no 
doubt he did, and she took it herself from the room. In 
that moment he put out his-hand. Arthur understood the 
movement, and bent over him. 

“T—am—going, Arthur. I feel it. O4%, my wasted life! 
Thus to be cut off in its midst! Arthur, you will take care 
of her, and of her child. Ileave them to you. If it bea 
boy, tell him his father’s fate—that it may be a warning.” 

Arthur Danesbury did not auswer, save by a deep press- 
ure of the hand. It said all. His sister returned, and 
he moved lower, to give her her place by her husband. 
Lord Temple drew her face down, that it might rest on his. 

‘“‘Tsabel—my darling!—it is nearly over.” 

She would not scream—she did not faint—but her heart 
beat wildly with the sickness of despair, and a cold _per- 
spiration broke out over her head and face. 

‘““May we meet again!”’ he continued, but so low that she 
could scarcely catch the words. ‘‘All day long have I 
been inwardly praying that time here might be prolonged 
to me. But it willnot be. May my sins be forgiven me! 
My wasted life! Christ died for sinners.” 

“Ay, forall; for you and for me,” she murmured forth from 
her aching heart. ‘Reginald, how shall I live without 
you? Can I live?” 

“For our child—tlive for our child. And—Isabel—let it 
be a water-drinker. It is my last charge to you. 

She turned her face aside, to hide its welling tears, but 
her husband drew it again to his, and kept it there. Ojint 
that last embrace between two young, loving hearts! 
Reader, may you never have cause to give or receive it! 
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When the doctors next came in, a light was brought. 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed one of them, under his 
breath. 

“Take her away, sir,” he whispered to Arthur. ‘Her 
face is resting on the dead.” 

Isabel heard—raised her head—saw—comprehended. 
And with a wild cry, she let it fall again on the pillow 
beside him. ‘Oh, Reginald! Reginald!” 

All around Lord Temple’s bed believed that he had 
gone. Lady Temple was taken from the room in the 
belief, Arthur quitted it in the belief, the surgeons remained 
for some minutes in the belief; and it was only when the 
nurse came forward to commence what was necessary to be 
done, that a doubt arose. So prostrated was his state, so 
deathlike his condition, that they held a looking-glass to 
his lips, and by that means alone found that he still 
breathed. Thus he lay for some time; but whether the 
inward hemorrhage had stopped or that his constitution 
rallied, certain it is, a slight improvement began to be visi- 
ble. From that time his progress, though very slow, was 
gradual. And Lord Temple did not die. 


CHAPTER XY. 
A GRACELESS SON, AND AN EVENING IN A PALACE. 


The following year was waning to its close, when cer- 
tain unpleasant doubts and rumors which had reached 
Eastborough, as to the further misdoings of Robert, Lieu- 
tenant Danesbury, reached their climax. But it may be 
better to relate, first, certain changes touching William 
and Lionel. 

William Danesbury had married. As it had been at 
Danesbury House, the night the scene took place relative 
to the chess, so it continued, Mrs. Danesbury rendering the 
young men’s home unpleasant to them, in fact, driving 
them from it. William, probably with a worthy motive, 
that of keeping from temptation, for which self-endeavor 
all honor should be accorded him, took to spend his even 
ings, or most of them, at his Aunt Philip’s, and an attach 
ment arose between him and Anna Heber. Mrs. Philip was 
made a confident of by William, and she was the first to 
speak to Mr. Danesbury, and urge the marriage. She 
believed it might be the saving of William. Anna knew 
of the failing to which he was inclined, and she was willing 
to risk it. Mr. Danesbury acquiesced with pleasure, his 
only objection was, that in the altered state of their 
finances, and under the great demands of Robert, but a 
small income could be allowed them, three or four hundred 
a year. That should not hinder it, Mrs. Philip generously 
said; she had saved money, and would settle equivalent to 
two hundred a year upon Anna. Thus matters were 
arranged, a house was taken and furnished, and William 
married. 

But what of Lionel? Why, Lionel was living at home. 
Lionel had fondly anticipated the setting up in London; but 
by the time Lionel was a qualified surgeon, his intemperate 
habits had become so confirmed, that Mr. Danesbury did 
not dare to sanction his doing so. He judged—and very 
rightly—that Eastborough would be better for him than 
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London; at Eastborough he would have a home, in London 
he had none, and Mr. Danesbury begancasting his thoughts 
about to make arrangements. Mr. Pratt was looking out 
for a partner, a man younger than himself, who would take 
the hardest of the work, and Mr. Danesbury proposed 
Lionel. Lionel at first (I use his own expressive phrase, 
not mine) kicked at it; but his father pointed out to him 
how necessary it was that he should, if possible, regain 
steady habits, and when that was done, he could take his 
degree as a physician, and establish himself in London, 
Lionel could not help being struck with the good sense of 
the proposition, when he had allowed himself to digest it, 
and at length cheerfully acquiesced. It was not a bad plan 
after all, he remarked, for he should be gaining ten times 
more experience with old Pratt than he would at first in 
London. So Lionel joined Mr. Pratt, making his home at 
Danesbury House. 

Robert came down to the marriage of his brother William, 
and took the opportunity to press for more money for his 
extravagances, but Mr. Danesbury refused to supply it. 
He could no longer afford to do it, and peremptorily 
informed Robert that he must make his allowance and his 
pay—not a despicable income — suffice for the future. 
Robert returned to town, and there—and there —the 
infatuated man put false bills in circulation and obtained 
the proceeds, forging his father’s business signature, 
“John Danesbury & Sons,” and making them payable at 
their London banking house, Robarts, Curtis & Co. 

The news came upon Mr. Danesbury like a thunderbolt. 
What he would be called upon to make good and save 
exposure, unless he suffered Robert to be prosecuted as a 
felon, amounted to a thousand pounds, but it was not the 
loss of the money that crushed him. The facts stood out, 
broad and hideous—a son of his had committed a crime, 
for which he was liable to nearly the worst punishment of 
the law; but a few years previous, it would have been the 
worst. Many a man, fora far less offense in amount than 
this, had heard the awful sentence passed upon him, that 
he should be hanged by the neck until he was dead. 

‘Father,’ asked Arthur, when the first shock was over, 
“what is to be done?”’ 

“The sorrows of my old age are telling upon me,” 
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wailed Mr. Danesbury in a husky tone. ‘ May they not 
become too heavy for me to bear !” 

“We must seek out Robert.” 

“Seek him out and bring him home. I question if he 
will allow you readily to find him.” 

“Bring him home, did you say?” returned Arthur, 

‘“‘What else can be done with him?” asked Mr. Danes- 
bury. ‘‘He can not remain in the army to disgrace it. 
Were this to ooze out, think what his position would be with 
his brother officers! He must come home, Arthur. He 
may not be left amidst the evils of that great city—he might 
ruin himself and ruin us.” 

‘“‘T had better go to London at once and see what I can do.” 

“Yes. Act as circumstances shall require. Do the best 
you can. I give you full authority. When you have 
arranged about his commission, bring him home.” 

‘He may not be willing to come.” 

“ He must come. Use any means. Threats of conse- 
quences, if persuasions fail. I was always against his join- 
ing the army. I knew it would lead to a life of idleness, 
probably of vice. It has done both.” 

Arthur Danesbury proceeded to London. His first visit 
was to Robarts’ in Lombard Street ; from thence he pro- 
ceeded to the West End, to Robert’s old lodgings. The 
people said Lieutenant Danesbury had leftthem some time, 
and they did not know where he now lived. Arthur expected 
this would be the probable answer, and he drove to the 
quarters of his regiment. Colonel Neeve stood at the 
entrance as Arthur was about to enter. They had a slight 
knowledge of each other, and shook hands. 

“T am in search of my brother,” said Arthur. ‘ Doeshe 
happen to be here?” 


“Here! “exclaimed Colonel Neeve, “No. He vhas 
never once condescended to pay us a visit since he left.” 

A puzzling speech to Arthur. “Is he absent?” he 
inquired. 


“Absent from where?” asked the colonel. 

“From London. From his duty.” 

Colonel Neeve looked equally puzzled, and the two stood 
for a moment gazing at each other. 

““T have come to London to see Robert,” explained 
Arthur, “but the people where he used to lodge tell me he 
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has left, so I came on here, hoping to catch him. Will he 
be at the mess this evening?”’ 

“Is it possible you do not know that your brother 
has quitted the regiment?” exclaimed Colonel Neeve, in a 
tone of astonishment. 

“ Quitted the regiment!” 

“He has sold out, this two months past.” 

Arthur Danesbury was perfectly confounded. He was 
quite unprepared for the intelligence. ‘What could have 
been his motive?”’ he resumed. 

“Why, the fact is, he could scarcely do otherwise,” cried 
the colonel, dropping his voice to aconfidential tone. “He 
was over head and ears in debt, and went in bodily fear of 
arrest. He wanted the proceeds of his commission to clear 
himself. Supplies from home were stopped, he said.” 

‘‘ He had been supplied too extensively from home,” was 
the pained answer of Arthur. “Another year or two of 
his extravagance would have ruined us. When he was 
last down, I believe my father warned him that in future 
he would receive no more than his allowance.” 

“‘ Ay, that’s just what I understood. Lieutenant Danes- 
bury was awfully fast; there’s no denying it.” 

“And he has really sold out! And probably spent the 
money.” 

“That he has spent it, you may be sure of. How is it 
you did not see it in the Gazette.” 

“That portion of the Gazeffe does not interest us much, 
and often goes unread,” replied Arthur. ‘Can you tell me 
where to look for him?” 

“T am sorry that I can not. He has never been here 
since. I have met him once or twice in an evening, but 
not very lately.” 

Arthur wished Colonel Neeve good day, and left. He 
was at a loss what to do. It was absolutely necessary that 
he should find Robert; not only to get him away from 
London, and prevent further mischief, but to ascertain 
whether he had placed other false bills in circulation. He 
bent his steps to Bedford Row, and inquired of Mr. St. 
George if he knew anything of him. 

“Not I,” was Mr. St. George’s answer. “I expect he is 
after no good. You astonish me by saying his family were 
left in ignorance of his selling out. I saw the announce- 
ment in the Gazette.” 

12 
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“TI am very uneasy,” observed Arthur. “I must see 
him.” 

“Did you come to town to see him?”’ 

“Yes, I—” Arthur hesitated. But he found it would 
be better to tell the whole truth to Mr. St. George, and he 
disclosed the sad tale, with shame. 

“He is a wicked scamp,” was the indignant comment of 
Mr. St. George. 

“Sold out of the army and entered on evil courses!” 
uttered Arthur. ‘What is to be his end?”’ 

‘Not ‘entered’ on them,” said Mr. St. George. “ Lieu- 
tenant Danesbury has been deep in them a long while 
The kindest thing to him would be to prosecute. It would 
keep him from further crime.” 

“Impossible to prosecute him,” returned Arthur. ‘It 
would bring public disgrace on us all, and sully the name 
of Danesbury.” 

“Well, I suppose it would not do. What a curse 
drink is, all over the world! It is that which has ruined 
Robert.” 

“Can you give me any track by which I may trace him 
out? You are so much better acquainted with the ways of 
London than I am.” 

Mr. St. George mused. “I wonder whether Pratt may 
not know something of him? He used to meet him some- 
times in his night haunts.” 

“What Pratt?” inquired Arthur. 

“That drunken son of Pratt's of Eastborough. There’s 
another fine fellow ruined! He was made for better things 
than to lead a sinful life.” 

‘“He has been a great trouble to his father,’ remarked 
Arthur. “How does he get his living? Our old friend 
never speaks of him.” 

“Any way. Starves part of his time—from food, not 
from drink. He is attached to a fashionable gambling 
house, and has some pay from it. By the by,” cried Mr. 
St. George, with sudden emphasis, “ what was the descrip- 
tion Robarts’ gave you to-day of the fellow who presented 
these bills for payment—a thin man, with a white face 
and scarlet lips? That is uncommonly like Pratt himself.” 


‘Pratt had not a white face and scarlet lips,” remarked 
Arthur. 
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“Ah!” quoth Mr. St. George. ‘How long is it since you 
saw him?” 

“Ten or twelve years.” 

‘“‘And he has been drinking ever since. Quite enough to 
make his face white and his lips red.” 

“ But,” debated Arthur, “ Pratt’s son, whatever may be 
his faults, would not lend himself to crime.” 

“Adversity makes us acquainted with strange bed-fel- 
lows,” significantly remarked the lawyer, ‘‘and there’s no 
adversity like a career of drunkenness. I'll send for him, 
and tax him with it.” 

“But you can not accuse him of presenting these forged 
bills for payment without first knowing that it was he,” 
remonstrated Arthur Danesbury. 

“‘Leave him to me,” said Mr. St. George carelessly. “If 
I were to accuse him of murder, he is too broken-spirited 
to retaliate; but the probability is, that he has been an 
innocent agent in the matter. Robert Danesbury may 
have made him his tool. Singular enough, I sent for 
Pratt’s son this morning, and am expecting him here, I 
told Pratt last year that I would get this lad, who is too 
good for such a father, into an architect's office, and I 
have just succeeded in doing so. My friend would not 
have anything to say to the boy till now; thought him too 
young.” 

As Mr. St. George spoke, he rang his bell, and a clerk 
entered. 

“Ts young Pratt come?”’ 

“Yes, sir. He is waiting.” 

“Send him in.” 

A well-dressed boy, with a clear, bright eye and capa- 
cious forehead entered. He ought to have been there 
early in the day, but his new clothes had to be purchased, 
for which his mother’s friends had supplied the means. 

“Well,” said Mr. St. George, “are you as anxious as ever 
to become an architect?” 

‘Oh yes, indeed, sir,” answered the lad, coloring with 
eagerness. 

“A friend of mine is ready now to take you into his 
office, and try what stuff you are made of. Do you think 
you can be industrious and steady and give satis- 
faction?” 
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“T hope so, sir. I’lldoallIcan. And I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

“Are you sure you feel obliged to me?” 

The boy looked up. “Of course I do, sir, and so do 
my friends.” ; 

“Then you must repay the obligation by observing a 
certain rule, which I wish to impose on you.” 

“Whatis it, sire” 

“That you never drink any sort of intoxicating liquor— 
neither wine nor beer nor spirits. You will be amongst 
young men who probably do drink such, and they will be for 
persuading you. Unless you can resolve to withstand 
that, and to abstain, you had better stay away altogether.” 

The boy’s face became painfully suffused, for he knew 
why Mr. St. George thought it necessary to give him that 
caution. ‘Oh, sir,” said he, ‘“‘there will be no difficulty. 
I have promised the same to mamma, and I will keep my 
word. She has never yet permitted me to drink anything 
but water, and I never will.” 

“‘T will trust you,” answered Mr. St. George. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, I implicitly trust you. Before I give you directions 
where to go,” he added, “I want you to step home and 
bring your father here. ‘Tell him I wish to speak with him.” 

Young Pratt flew off, and soon returned with his father. 
The latter, a little the worse for liquor, had not stayed to 
dress himself, and he looked, as the saying runs, ‘‘ seedy,” 
seedy in clothes, and very seedy in face and frame. He 
shrank into himself when he recognized Mr. Arthur Danes- 
bury, ashamed that /e should see him as he was. It proved 
that Mr. St. George was mistaken in his suspicions of Pratt’s 
having been the man to present the bills at Robarts’. Pratt 
knew nothing whatever about them. Indeed, the probabil- 
ity was, that they had passed out of Robert Danesbury’s 
hands three months before, into a discounter’s. ‘There 
are plenty of men in London with white faces and inflamed 
lips,” thought Mr. St. George to himself, “I was wrong.” 

‘Do you happen to know where Mr. Robert Danesbury 
is now?” Arthur inquired of Pratt. 

“No, sir. I have not seen the captain for some time— 
as we always call him amongst ourselves.” 

Not waiting to ask who “ourselves” might mean, though 
Mr. St. George well knew, Arthur Danesbury proceeded, 
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“Do you know where he removed to when he left his 
apartments in Bond Street?” 

“He went to Arundel Street, in the Strand, and after- 
ward he left that place, and I don’t know where he went 
to,” was Pratt’s reply. “He had a run of ill-luck, and 
since then he has not shown up much.” 

“What do you mean by ill-luck?” 

“At the gaming-table, sir. And the captain was extrav- 
agant in other ways, and I expect he is keeping himself 
dark just now. I see him now and then at night, though I 
have not for the last week or two. His old night resorts 
are, I expect, too expensive for him at present, or else he is 
afraid to show himself at them, and I am not acquainted 
with his new ones. I shall see two or three people to-night 
that I can inquire of.” 

“‘T shall be obliged to you to do so,” returned Arthur 
Danesbury. 

“And come here to-morrow morning and report,” said 
the lawyer sharply—“ at eleven o’clock.” 

The following day, Saturday, Pratt made his appearance 
in Bedford Row at the appointed hour, Arthur Danesbury 
was waiting for him. He had not been able to see Captain 
Danesbury, he said, forit was as he thought—the captain 
was in hiding; but he had heard that he sometimes appeared 
at acertain tavern called the Golden Eagle; he ‘went there 
for his drink.” 

“Do you know what he is doing?” inquired Arthur. 

“ Not much, sir,” replied Pratt. ‘He looks shabby now; 
though you may be slow to believe that of Captain Danes- 
bury. He is hastening along the downward road that I 
have gone. Lately I have never seen him but he has been 
half screwed.” 

‘Half what?” inquired Arthur. 

“‘ He means half-drunk,” explained Mr. St.George. “It 
is one of our glorious town’s fast expressions, and has not, 
I presume, traveled to Eastborough.” 

“ Not to me,” replied Arthur. “I will goat once to this 
‘Golden Eagle.’”’ 

“Tt will be of no manner of use, sir,’’ interrupted Pratt. 
“ He never appears there till night; and then with caution. 
Your surest plan would be to watch the doors after dark, 
or go inside and wait.” 
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Arthur Danesbury had plenty to occupy himself with 
that day, for he had business to attend to for the firm. He 
then went to his hotel and dined—the Queen’s, St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand—and afterward he went out to find the 
Golden Eagle. 

The Golden Eagle was situated in a low neighborhood, 
near to Oxford Street. Arthur was somewhat puzzled with 
the courts and street; but on turning into the right one, 
there rose the structure before him. A magnificent white 
building—a gin-palace—imposing with pillars and cor- 
nices and balustrades and ornamental architecture, all 
flooded with light. A “golden eagle,” jetted with gas, 
spread its wings over the first-floor windows, and lamps, 
with pretty devices on their variously colored glass, four in 
front and two on the side (for it was a corner house), 
raised themselves on pilasters from the pavement. But 
glaring and brilliant as was the light without, it appeared 
to be eclipsed by that within. 

Arthur took up his station at the corner. A most unen- 
viable position; for the flood of gas streamed full upon, and 
lighted him up, asif he had been placed there for show. 
But from no other point, or darker corner, could he see the 
two doors; and to watch only one was almost the same as 
watching neither. If that house was the Golden Eagle, 
the one at the opposite corner of the narrow street might 
be called the Golden Balls. It was a pawnbroker’s shop. 
Do you ever see the two far apart? And many a one 
visited that before they visited the Golden Eagle. Num- 
bers were passing into it that Saturday night, carrying with 
them incongruous articles—flat-irons and children’s clothes, 
pillows and time-pieces, wedding-rings and men’s boots, 
Dutch ovens and chimney ornaments. Some pressed in 
there from sheer necessity; others, to obtain means of 
gratifying their fiery craving for drink. Arthur Danes- 
bury was often jostled by the pestiferous crowd, who came 
too close to him with their poisonous breaths, their glassy 
eyes, and their tainted rags. They were swarming there in 
scores, for it was Saturday night with the drinkers as well 
as with the pawners; and now and again his view of the 
doors was baffled by the intervening mob. The mob, who 
stared at him, standing there, as if he had been a wild 
animal, so entirely did he appear of a different species from 
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themselves. He began to think he should be better off 
inside, It appeared a large place. Surely there might be 
a quiet corner where he could sit and wait—and he 
entered. 

Several men, mostly young, and in shirt sleeves, for it 
was hot within that reeking place, were serving behind the 
counter. It was the first time Arthur Danesbury had ever 
been inside a London gin-shop, and he stood in amazement. 
Lustrous mirrors in glittering gilt frames dazzled his sight, 
their costly plate-glass reflecting back the lights, as in 
countless numbers; massive pillars, all marble and bur- 
nished gold —at any rate to look at; showy time-pieces and 
rich cut-glass chandeliers. Could this be a common gin- 
shop, where penny half-pints of porter and drains of gin 
were doled out? Ay, it was, indeed, and a luminous sight 
it was. The taps communicating with the spirit-casks 
were of polished silver, or were silver-plated—it was impos- 
sible for the eye to tell which; farther on, a little space, 
were the beer-taps; and the beautiful shelves behind held 
bottles of various kinds and elegant ornament. They 
contained cordials and liquors whose very names were 
sufficient to tempt the unwary, as they gazed at them, 
ranged there before the plate-glass. No lack of good 
cheer was sold there, or what the infatuated crowd deemed 
such, Barclay, Perkins & Co.’s entire, prime double-stout, 
mild ale, best cordial gin, cream of the valley, “Old Tom,” 
pineapple rum, genuine Scotch whisky, best French brandy, 
sherbet, rum-shrub, were some of the names that, amidst 
many others, stared in Arthur’s eyes. A little recovering 
from his astonishment, he approached a portly man who 
appeared to be the master. The latter gazed at him with 
surprise. His lofty form, his better than lofty countenance, 
his high breeding and affable tones, were such that had not 
often been seen at the Golden Eagle. 

Arthur courteously raised his hat (yes, even to a tavern- 
keeper, for he was a thorough gentleman at heart) and 
spoke in a low tone as he bent over the counter. 

“Will you allow me the privilege of waiting here for 
half an hour? I wish to see a friend who occasionally 
comes here; perhaps he may do so to-night.” 

“Sir, with pleasure,” respectfully answered the landlord. 
“Will you please to walk into our private parlor, sir?” 
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“Thank you, no. This gentleman may be in ana gone 
in a minute, and I might miss him. I will stand aside and 
wait here.” 

The landlord bustled forward with a chair, and placed it 
at the corner of the counter. Arthur moved it back into 
the shade (if that term may be applied to any place so 
brilliant with light), somewhat out of the reach, and some- 
what out of the gaze of the crowd. The landlord handed 
him a weekly newspaper, and he opened it, but his atten- 
tion was much taken up by what was passing around him. 

They were coming in, thick and threefold. Men, 
women, boys, girls—some old, some young; some “‘ respect- 
able,” some the very dregs of the street. If ever Arthur 
Danesbury felt pre-eminently thankful for being a water- 
drinker, he felt so then. Repelling jokes met his ear, 
coarse conversation, profane swearing. Some were hag- 
gard with famine; some, with long drinking; some were 
scarcely a day removed from their graves. One: woman, 
pale and bloated, in a broken straw bonnet, came up to the 
counter, carrying a moaning infant. It did not seem to 
have strength to cry. 

“ Quartern o’ prime Old Tom,” she cried, putting down 
fivepence. 

No sooner said than the glass was handed to her with one 
hand, and the money swept away with the other. She drank 
it rather better than three parts, and the rest she poured 
down the throat of the infant, to dose it into quietness, 
Arthur Danesbury could not forbear an exclamation, but it 
was unheard inthat Babelof sounds. As the woman turned 
from the counter, a young girl, in a green-and-red plaid 
shawl and tidy cotton gown, pushed her way into the place. 
She looked scarcely seventeen, yet the plague-spot of intem- 
perance had already set its mark upon her face. Thin 
and wan, and clammy in flesh and feature, it had the lack- 
luster eye, and the hot red lips. She fixed those poor eyes 
of hers upon the landlord, and spoke with a pleading 
accent, 

eae you'll just trust me with a half-quartern, won’t 
ye: 

“Not if I know it, wench,” roughly replied the same 
tongue which had been so civil to Arthur Danesbury. 

“I’m dying for it,” she went on. “I ha’nt had a taste 
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in my lips this day, and I’m just fainting for the want of 
it. He ain’t come out o’ quod yet; when he does, I'll pay 
veo Let's have it, 

“Just take-yourself off,” returned the landlord; “you 
can’t come the dodge over me.” 

She broke out into an oath. ‘Hear to him!” she shrilly 
cried, turning to theshopful. ‘“ He won’t trust fora paltry 
half-quartern, and we have laid out pounds with him. You 
avaricious old Brimstone! I know who’ll get his own some 
day.” 

The landlord did not reply. He nodded to two of his 
men in the shirt-sleeves, who emerged from behind the 
counter and bundled the unhappy girl outside, she shrieking 
and cursing. 

“We haverough customers here sometimes, sir,” said the 
landlord, approaching Arthur, and speaking ina tone of 
apology; “and this is*Saturday night, any other it would 
not be so bad.” 

“Poor things!” returned Arthur Danesbury. 

“Can I offer you a glass of anything, sir? I’m sure I 
should be proud to—if you'd please to name what. I have 
got as good a glass of port as ever was tasted.” 

Arthur shook his head. ‘“ You are very kind. I never 
drink.” 

“Never, sir! Not anything!” 

‘‘ Except water.” 

“ Law, sir! that’s poor stuff to keep up aman’s stamina.” 

“T don’t know,” returned Arthur, with an amused look. 
“Tf youcontrast my ‘stamina’ with that of those I nowsee 
around, I think mine would not suffer in the comparison.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the landlord; ‘‘but you must also con- 
trast your position and advantages with theirs.” 

“Tt may be that some of those now present have had it 
in their power to attain to as good a position as mine,” 
returned Arthur. ‘Twoor three of them look as though 
they had been gentlemen once.” , 

“Ves, I believe they have been, sir.” 

“Till ruined by the demon, drink,” muttered Arthur to 
himself. 

“Who is that sitting down in the. bar?”” demanded the 
smartly-attired landlady, when her husband went into their 


own parlor. 
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“JT don’t know who;some nob, though. He’s a real 
gentleman, whoever he may be; a lord, I shouldn’t wonder. 
He took off his hat to meas stylish as if I had been a duke 
royal, and asked leave to wait to see a friend. But, I say, 
what d’ye think? He’s one of them teetotalers.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Because he said so. I asked him to take something 
(I’d have given one of my best beeswing ports to such a man 
as he, for that he was not one of the beer or gin customers, 
I could see with half an eye) and he said he never took 
anything but water.” 

‘Perhaps he is one of those teetotal spies, come to show 
the trade up,” suggested the landlady. 

“No, that he is not. He has nothing of the spy about 
him. He carries the stamp of honor on his face. My 
belief is, he’s a noble zzcog.” 

“ What made you give him that newspaper to read?” 

“ Because I thought he might like to amuse himself with 
it, while he waited.” 

“ But that’s an old one.” 

“An old one!” cried the landlord. “ Ain’t it to-night’s?”’ 

“No, last week's.” Here's to-nights. | 

“ Bless me,’’ exclaimed the man. And taking the fresh 
paper, damp from the press, he approached Arthur with an 
apology for his remissness. ‘The latter took it, but did not 
at the moment resign the other, for he was interested in 
something he was reading from it. Just then there wasa 
loud shout in the bar, causing Arthur to look up, and the 
landlord to step close to the counter. It seemed to speak 
of applause. 

The young girl had come in again, and flinging downa 
shilling on the counter, demanded a half-quartern of “mount- 
ain dew.” The gin was served out to her and the eight- 
pence change. She had taken off her cotton gown in the 
street, and pledged it for a shilling at the opposite pawn- 
shop. 

“Who says I am to be done?” cried she, when it was 
swallowed, turning round and holding out her scant petti- 
coat, as if she was preparing to dance a minuet. ‘Old 
Brimstone wouldn’t trust me, so I went and popped it for 
ashilling. I think this is as handsome as that; at any rate, 
for his shop,” she continued, still holding out the garment 
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for exhibition, which, whether it was originally black or 
white, was of no color but dirt now. “Ah! never say die!” 

The applause was uproarious. Before half an hour had 
elapsed, she had spent the shilling in three half-quarterns of 
mountain dew, and went reeling out. Gin on an empty 
stomach, weak from long fasting! 

Arthur’s spirit was faint within him. In and out, in and 
out of the doors they poured—these poor eager applicants, 
in all stages of misery, in all stages of disease, in all stages 
“of intoxication. The doors were on the swing perpetually. 
Before one set had drained the poison that was destroying 
them, another was ready to fill up their places. What reward 

were they hastening on to in the next world? What were 
they hastening to only in this? 

He sat till the house was ready to close, sat it out. 
Robert had not come in. 

“May I trespass upon you again to-morrow night?”’ he 
inquired of the landlord. ‘I am from the country, and am 
unwilling to go back without seeing my friend. I do not 
know his address, but am informed he sometimes comes 
here at night.” 

“ What is his name, sir?’’ asked the landlord. 

“T question if you would know him by name. I believe 
not.” 

“Come to-morrow night, sir, and as many nights as you 
please. I am sorry it is so dull for you, sitting here and 
watching others drink.” 

“T would rather watch them than drink myself,” was 
Arthur Danesbury’s answer. ‘What I have witnessed 
here to-night has not tended to increase my approval 
of it,” 

“ Drink is not bad in itself, sir, when taken in moderation, 
only when swallowed in excess.” 

“But most of your customers do seem to take it in 
excess,” was Arthur’s rejoinder. 

“A good many do, it can’t be denied. But sir, there are 
other things that do them harm as well as drink. Look at 
the low trash they are always reading—the bad, pernicious 
literature that they buy up and devour, the women especi- 
ally. It’s awfully demoralizing, and destroys their minds 

faster than drink destroys their bodies. Good night to 


+ ” 
you, sir. 
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The landlord was not far wrong, for nothing can tend 
to demoralize the minds of the lower classes more than 
certain cheap and low publications, periodically poured 
forth with an unsparing hand in the British metropolis. 
Next to the unseemly indulgence in intoxicating liquors, 
they are the greatest bane that ever fell upon a nation’s 
people. 


CHAPTER XV 1, 
MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 


Sunday morning rose. Arthur Danesbury attended di- 
vine service at St. Paul’s, and then bent his course west- 
ward to Lord Temple’s house at Kensington. The service 
at St. Paul’s was over early, and Lord and Lady Temple had 
not returned from church. But they soon followed him in, 
and greeted him with glad surprise. He inquired, not 
without anxiety, after Lord Temple’s health. 

“T am getting strong again,” was the reply. ‘When 
did you come to town?”’ 

“On Friday morning. But I have been engaged, and 
could not get as far as this. I can stay with you to-day. 
How is my little godson?”’ 


“You shall judge for yourself,” answered Isabel. “You 
never saw such a lovely child as he grows, Arthur—and so 
good!” 


“Never was such a child before—in his mother’s eyes,” 
cried Lord Temple. 

“Now, Reginald! you know that he is, lovely—and 
good.” 

“To be sure. Takes after his father in both respects,” 
gravely responded Lord Temple. 

They laughed at this. And Isabel quitted the room 
laughing. 

“T am glad to see you looking so much stronger,” 
observed Arthur, when left alone with his brother-in-law. 
“T had grave fears that you would never be strong again. 
In the spring, when I was here at the child’s christening, 
and you were, so to say, well—I had my doubts of you.” 

“ Ay, my renewed life is a blessing I did not deserve.” 

“ Have you persevered in your resolution of keeping to 
water?” inquired Arthur. ; 

“Ves, thank God! And I will persevere, by his help; 
persevere to the end. All that day, when I lay dying,-as | 
and everybody thought, my inward prayer was that God 
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would mercifully renew my life to me—as he did to Heze- 
kiah. Not for the sake of the life, the living longer in the 
world; it was not for that I so earnestly prayed, but that I 
might be enabled to atone for the past. Almost by a mir- 
acle I was raised up. The medical men said it was a mira- 
cle to them, and I am sure it was to me, for I had every 
sensation of a dying man. After mercy so great accorded 
me, so direct an answer to my earnest prayer, how could I 
relapse into a careless or evil life? It was prolonged to me 
to redeem it; to strive to please God, to be useful to my 
fellow-men; and my first resolution toward this was, that I 
would never drink anything but water so long as I should 
live. Wine and strong drink had led me on to most of the 
ill I had committed; they never shall again.” 

‘‘Water is the only certain safeguard in such a case as 
yours,” remarked Arthur. 

“Tt is,” assented the viscount. “Some men—your father, 
for example—can take stronger drinks, and never exceed a 
harmless quantity; but, were I to return to them, I might 
take too much, as I often used to do; therefore I keep the 
temptation at arms-length. Yet I have not escaped being 
tempted, even since my raising up—I shall never call it by 
any other name, Arthur.” 

“Tempted by your friends?” 

“No. By my medicalmen. When I was growing better, 
they ordered me stout and wine; insisted on my taking it; 
told me I should never be well if I did not. But I kept my 
resolution. I was helped to keep it,” added Lord Temple, 
reverently. 

““Medical men little know the ill they do in pressing 
stimulants upon patients who are recovering from illness,” 
cried Arthur Danesbury. ‘A man rises from his bed as 
you did—weak, emaciated, trembling, a living skeleton. 
He can not yet take very substantial food, and his doctor 
immediately orders him port wine—a glass a day, or two 
glasses, or three, as the case may be, by way of getting up 
his strength. Many, many have become intemperate from 
only this slight beginning. They learn to like the wine, 
and to crave for it; they continue its use after health has 
returned, in gradually increasing quantities, and the rest is 
easy.” 


“Ido believe you. Iam convinced that it isso, Wanting 
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the moral power to resist, and the better and higher safe- 
guard, which I trust I have now within me, I should 
have been quite as ready to drink as my medical men were 
to order, and should have gone on from bad to worse. 
When Isabel was recovering after the boy was born, they 
told her she must take double-stout and port wine, that she 
must, After the first day or two she did not dispute. the 
point with them, but quietly let them believe, if they chose, 
that she did take it.” 

* And drank only water? ”’ 

“Of course. You know Isabel never takes anything else. 
She got strong none the slower for it, and I am sure the 
child lost nothing by the bargain. He really is a beauti- 
ful boy, Arthur,” added Lord Temple; ‘“‘but if I were to 
admit it before Isabel, she’d be prouder of him than she 
already is, and be for showing him off to the public ina 
glass case.” 

“How do you manage to abstain from wine when dining 
with your friends?” 

“Oh, I have put it hitherto on the score of my damaged 
inside, where the bullet went,’ laughed Lord Temple. 
“The time may come when | shall avow fearlessly my true 
reason—that water is better for the body, and better for the 
soul.” 

“J wish you would,” earnestly spoke Arthur. 

“Tt will come. Rome wasn’t built in a day. Some of 
these nights I may rise in my place in the House, and 
astonish the lords by avowing that I have taken up the 
Temperance cause, and call upon them, as good men and 
true, to legislate for it.” 

‘“‘T pray that I may live to see the day,” aspirated Arthur 
Danesbury. “Much depends on you of the higher orders. 
You make the laws, you are set in lofty places, you are the 
mighty counselors of England’s Queen. You might effect 
much, if you gave yourselves up, heart and spirit, to look 
into, and strive to check this monster evil.” 

“The Government might effect mcre than it does,” said 
Lord Temple. ‘It might render the laws and the duty 
affecting spirits more stringent; it might close up some of 
the gin and beer shops; it might help in other ways. But, 
to suddenly convert the British community from a toping 
people into a sober people, is not in their power. Govern- 
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ment can not say to a man, ‘I will not permit you to touch 
beer, spirits, or wine, for they are not good for you,’ oe al 
will allow you but a moderate portion of each;’ it is impos- 
sible. Such achange must come from a man’s own will 
and heart.” 

“Undoubtedly it must. Still, much might be done 
toward it. The outward attractions of the gin-palaces, 
their floods of light, might be put down. Why should they 
display a nightly illumination more than other trades? 
If all shops were like them, we should require no street 
lamps. ‘These flaring establishments are the worst temp- 
tation to the poor that ever were invented or permitted. 
It is all very plausible to say, man is a free agent, and need 
not enter them unless he choose; but it is man’s nature to 
yield to temptation, especially when it is thrown attract- 
ively in his way, as are these gin-palaces. I was in one 
last night, Temple.” 

SAY Oe 

“JT myself. I wanted to see a person on urgent busi- 
ness, and was told I might catch him there. I waited 
there for hours. And the scenes I witnessed kept me 
awake all night. I never closed my eyes till daylight. 
Misery, misery, nothing but misery! There lies an awful 
responsibility for guilt, somewhere.” 

“The question is, with whom does lie the responsibility,” 
remarked Lord Temple. 

“It might do some good, Temple, if you would move 
that the House should cause a return to be made for one 
whole year, of all the crimes, accidents, and offenses com- 
mitted by parties when under the influence of intoxication,” 
said Arthur after a pause. “It might be productive of 
more benefit than some of the parliamentary returns are, 
for 1 can not but think it would startle the legislature into 
acting.” 

“You should get one of the Commons to do that,” 
laughed Lord Temple. “It is intheir department.” 

“Tf ever I enter parliament, the prevalence of intemper- 
ance, and its possible remedy, shall be the first point to 
occupy my attention.” 

“Do you think of entering it? I wish you would.” 

“The thought has crossed my mind at times,” replied 
Arthur, “I may some day—as you observe, of your rising 
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in your place to astonish the peers. Have you learned yet 
to like the water? ”’ i 

“A long while ago. If you put water and wine before 
me now, I would take the former from preference. I did 
not like it at first, I thought I never should, but with the 
habit of drinking it, the liking came. 1am sure, also, that 
my general health is better for it. I question whether I 
should have wholly recovered had I taken again to stimu- 
lants, perhaps might not have lived many months. And I 
will tell you another thing it is benefiting, and that’s my 
pocket. I shall have my affairs straight in half the time 
that we looked for.”’ 

“Have you seen Robert lately?” 

‘““No. Isabel was wondering what had become of him. 
That was a mad trick of his, the selling out.” 

“Yes, it was,” said Arthur sadly. ‘We did not know of 
it at home. He is going all wrong, I fear.” 

“ol tear so, too,” said Lord Temple: “ Drink again!” 

At this moment Isabel came in, tossing an infant of nine 
or ten months old. There was no mistake about his being 
a beautiful child, with his mother’s clear, intelligent eyes, 
and his father’s refined mouth. His white frock was tied 
up with blue ribbons, and his little fat arms were beating 
the air. 

“There, Arthur,” said his mother to him, “go to your 
namesake and uncle and god-papa.” 

Arthur Danesbury took him, awkwardly, it must be con- 
fessed, and little Master Arthur immediately rewarded him 
by seizing upon his whiskers. Arthur, the elder, cried 
out. 

“Give him back, you are not a nurse at all,” said Isabel; 
“you should see what a famous one Reginald is.” 

“He has been in practice,” said Arthur. “I have not.” 

“Do you ever intend to be in practice?” returned Isabel, 
in a graver tone, which bore its own meaning, whilst Lord 
Temple carried the child across the room, playing with him. 

“No one can answer for the future, Isabel.” 

“‘T once thought your choice of a wife would fall upon 
—shall I say?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“ Mary Heber.” 

A slight color flushed his face. He did not speak. 

13 
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“Was I right or wrong, Arthur?”’ continued Lady 
Temple. 

“Right; inasmuch as that, if I ever do marry, I would 
prefer her to all the world.” 

“ Does Mary know it?” 

“ Not from me—in a direct manner.” 

“Indirectly, I presume. May I ask, Arthur, why you 
do not marry?” 

“JT have had too much anxiety and care upon me to 
think seriously of it,’’ he saidinalowtone. ‘And I do 
not know that I could afford it.” 

“What!” she exclaimedin astonishment. “ Not afford it?” 

“ Things have been going backward with usa long while, 
Isabel. Not with the business, but our expenses have so 
increased. ‘They are a fearful drain.” 

“You mean the boys’ expenses—their extravagance? ” 

“Yes. Robert’s have been—I will not tell you what; 
and William’s and Lionel’s not despicable. Were I to 
inform my father now that I had resolved to marry, I can- 
didly tell you that he would have difficulty in finding me a 
suitable allowance.” 

“But you area partner. You have a share to a certain 
extent,” debated Isabel. 

“But what I have accumulated I have been obliged to 
put back into the business; we could not have carried it on 
without. And for three years I have not drawn my full 
share.” 

“Ts it possible? Arthur, you are sacrificing your prospects 
to the others.” 

“There has been no help for it. The liabilities they 
incurred in London had to be provided for, to avoid dis- 
grace. My visit to town now is caused by—by an act of 
Robert’s (he did not choose to speak more explicitly) 
which will cost us £1,000.” 

“How wrong! How wicked of him!” 

“JT would put up cheerfully with all we have lost, if I 
could but see them renounce their habit of drinking. It 
grows upon them all.” 

“ All! Even upon William?” 

“Yes, upon William. He was decidedly better at the 
period of his marriage, but he is relapsing again. Lionel 
is much worse.” 

“What does Mrs. Danesbury say to this?” 
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“She is bitter against William, but ever ready to find 
excuses for Robert and Lionel; though William indulges, 
and has indulged, far less than either of them. I think 
this last exploit of Robert’s will startle her.” 

“ Why did he sell out, Arthur? He never comes here.” 

“We did not hear of it at Eastborough. I was going to 
ask you, ‘Why ’?” 

“TI do not know. He doesnot come here. A consider- 
able time ago he called, and was closeted with Reginald. 
I found afterward he had come to borrow money.” 

“Was itilent him?” 

“Two hundred pounds. He has not been here since. 
What is he going to do with himself?” 

“Lead an idle life at Eastborough, I expect. I have 
orders to carry him down with me. He must be got away 
from London, unless we wish to be quite ruined.” 

‘Indeed, I would not have him at Eastborough, were I 
papa,” exclaimed Lady Temple. ‘‘ He should be left to 
himself, to take the consequences of his folly. Papa is not 
responsible for him as if he were a boy.” 

“The consequences might be more serious than you 
imagine, my dear,” was the grave answer. ‘No, he must 
come home.” 

“Does mamma make the evening home more cheerful?” 

‘Quite the contrary. I frequently sit in my own room, 
or go to Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s; sometimes to William’s.” 

“ How hard it must be for Lionel! You say he grows 
worse, instead of better. Does he mean to take his degree?”’ 

“Tsabel, if he can only cure himself of his unhappy 
propensity, he will do that, and everything else that he 
ought. His wishes to do right are sincere, and he is clever 
in his profession; but he lets drink stupefy away his time 
and his energies.” 

“ And what of William?” 

“‘Well—I hardly know what to tell you. We had great 
hopes that his marriage was to do wonders; and, both 
before it and after it, he was quite steady. But latterly he 
has been out again in an evening, and has, to my knowledge, 
gone home intoxicated. It is a cruel thing so to speak of 
two brothers, but I fear that Lionel is just now William’s 
evil genius.” 

“Lionel! In what way?” 
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“He is everlastingly after William, enticing him out and 
leading him todrink. As long as temptation is not thrown 
palpably in William’s way, he keeps sober; but let any 
body urge it on him, and he succumbs. I do not believe 
William is so much a slave to liquor in itself, as to the 
inability to resist partaking of it when set before him. 
Lionel, on the contrary, isa slave to it; he loves it, and 
there lies the difference between them.” 

“Why does not papa forbid Lionel to go after William?” 

“My dear, they are no longer boys, that they can be 
controlled,” replied Arthur; ‘they are men. My father has 
spoken to him, and urged it upon his good feeling not to 
induce William to drink. Mrs. Philip met Lionel last week, 
and gave him a sound chastisement, as far as her tongue 
could do it.” 

““What did Lionel say?”’ 

“Only laughed, in his easy, careless way, and said 
William was older than he, and it was hardly fair to blow 
him, Lionel, up for William’s misdoings.” 

‘There is a good deal in that,” mused Isabel. “ William 
is the elder of the two, and a married man. He ought to 
have the moral strength to resist any temptation that 
Lionel could bring upon him.” 

“ Ought! there it all lies, Isabel. If we could but do as 
we ought, we should be good men. Lord Temple tells me 
that he still keeps to water. I think he is striving to do as 
he ought.” 

“Oh, yes, and he will do it,” she said, with quiet happi- 
ness. ‘He is going the right way to work. He has found 
out WHERE to look for help and strength. That dreadful 
duel, which I really thought would have killed me at the 
time, has turned out to have been a blessing.” 

“All things work together for good to them that love 
God,” whispered Arthur, pressing his lips to her fore- 
head. “Whatever sorrow may betide, remember that, my 
Sister. 

‘No sorrow such as that was can ever befall me again, 
with reference to my husband,” she answered, the tears 
standing in her eyes. “Iam quite certain that in conduct 
he will keep right, now; I havea positive inward convic- 
tion of it, and so has he. And if death were to come to 
him, though very grievous for us, and for me hardly to be 
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borne, we should only part in the sure hope of meeting and 
dwelling together hereafter. But oh, Arthur! that other 
death! when he was suddenly cut down in his sins! without 
having found Christ, or done a single thing to please God 
in all his life! I do believe it would have killed me had 
he died. He has gone with me to the communion table,” 
she added, sinking her voice still.lower. ‘Only think of 
that! And he never went before in all his life, save the 
Sunday after he was confirmed, and then, he says, he should 
have been better away, for he went through the ceremony, 
as a ceremony, entirely in a matter-of-course sort of way. 
I used to ask him to go with me after our marriage, when 
we were staying in Paris and attended the ambassador’s 
chapel, and he would laugh and say he was not good 
enough. But he has been at last; he went of his own 
accord, without my speaking of it; and I can see that in 
time he will go regularly. It has made me so happy, so 
thankful.” 

“ How much longer am I to be nurse?”’ called out Lord 
Temple, from the opposite end of the room. 

Isabel laughed. “Why do you not bring him here, 
Reginald? You have kept him yourself.” 

‘* But the young Turk has got his eyes and hands on this 
shining curtain bracket. If I take him away, he may 
deafen Arthur’s ears with screams; and they are not used 
to the music.” 

Isabel rose, and took the baby. But if he had lost the 
curtain ornament he had found his mother, and did not cry. 
She summoned the nurse, who carried away the child. 

“T need not ask if you intend to make him a water- 
drinker,” said Arthur. 

“No, that you need not,” heartily responded Lord 
Temple. “Neither he, nor any of his brothers and sis- 
ters who may come after him, shall ever touch aught but 
water while I control them. I don’t know what they may 
do afterward.” 

““¢ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.’ ‘Vhat was spoken by 
a wiser man than either you or I, Temple,” said Arthur 
Danesbury. 

“ Dinner, my lady,” cried a servant, opening the door. 

“We dine early on Sundays,” remarked the viscount, as 
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he followed his wife and Arthur to the dining-room. 
“Tsabel has got me into the habit—and we find it to bea 
good one; more particularly as regards the convenience of 
the servants. But—talking about getting into good habits 
—do you know that St. George has become a water- 
drinker?”’ 

“Has he? St. Georger~ 

‘He dined here a fortnight ago, and wine was placed on 
_the table as usual when we have anyone with us, for I 
don’t force my temperate habits upon my guests,” continued 
Lord Temple. “But St. George said I might order the 
wine off again; he had given up drinking it.” 

“Did he give his motive?” 

“Simply that, seeing so much evil arising from indul- 
gence in it, especially to young men, he had come to the 
determination to banish wine and beer from his own table 
before his children should grow up. Of course that could 
only be done by abjuring them himself—and he has done 
ty 

“ And his wife also,” added Isabel. 

Arthur looked up amused. ‘His wife! Charlotte used 
to say that she loved her wine, and could not live without 
her porter. She was unappeasably offended with me once, 
for telling her that it was the drinking porter made her 
so fat.” 

“She did love her porter,” resumed Isabel, “‘ but she says 
she loves her children better, and therefore makes the 
sacrifice—and a real sacrifice I can readily imagine it to be 
to Charlotte.” 

“Ah,” interposed Lord Temple, “if people were only 
brought up to drink water, as you two were, it is a sacrifice 
the world would know little of.” 


CHAPTER XVIi. 
A NICE YOUNG MAN. 


Arthur took leave of Lord and Lady Temple at the 
church door, as they were going in for evening service 
and proceeded toward the Golden Eagle. The shops were 
closed, every shop he passed; but the gin-shops were open 
and lighted up, outside and in. Ought this to be? he said 
to himself. Ought this marked distinction to be permitted? 
The shops closely shut, in accordance with our professed 
religion, and with God’s commandment that the Sabbath 
shall not be desecrated, while these flaunting liquor palaces, 
with their evil attractions, are staring boldly open! He 
recalled to mind what had been said by his brother-in-law 
that day—that the legislature might do more to crush 
(Arthur would have said, not encourage) the vice, than 
they were doing. It was self-evident. 

He reached the Golden Eagle. One of the first objects 
his eye encountered on entering was his brother Robert, 
in a state of semi-stupidity. He had been sitting, with 
other tipplers, for the last two or three hours in the Golden 
Eagle’s public parlor, and was now reeling out of it into 
the bar, on his way to quit the house, having drank away 
his money. Arthur went up to him, and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder; and, partially intoxicated as Robert was, he 
was startled at the capture, and cowered visibly. He was 
dressed as Arthur had never yet seen him dressed, in a 
common grey suit of clothes; not at all like a gentleman’s 
clothes, and not at all like Sunday ones. 

Arthur tucked his arm within his own, and led him out. 
The landlord followed. He had caught a word of the recog- 
nition. 

“Oh, sir,” he said to Arthur Danesbury, “is Ze your 
brother? ” 

Tie 1s.” 

“T couldn’t have believed it. Why, sir, you and he are 
as opposite as light and dark.” 

(195) 
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“ Ay,” returned Arthur, “he has made a friend of wine, 
I of water. Good evening, my friend. I thank you for 
your courtesy.” 

“Sir, good evening to you,” replied the landlord, and a 
bow of greater respect he had never made to anyone. 

“Where are you lodging?” inquired Arthur of his brother. 

“‘Tt’s—it’s not far,” hiccoughed Robert. ‘‘ I—can’t take 
you there.” 

Wihy note 7 

“Tvs—it's a shabby place. 

“Oh, never mind that. I have come on purpose to see tt. 
Is this the way? Come, Robert.” 

His tone was decisive, his manner commanding, and the 
poor half-witted man yielded to it like a child. He led the 
way to a dirty house in the vicinity of Tottenham-Court 
Road, the door of which stood open. Robert began stum- 
bling up the dark staircase. 

“Can I get a light from anywhere?” inquired Arthur, 
totally unable to see, and hesitating to follow him. 

“J—I’ve not got a light, Arthur. I’ve not had a light 
for four nights. Once inside the room the street lamp 
shines in.” 

Just then the door of an apartment close to them was 
opened, and a woman burst out of it, holding a candle. 
She looked up the stairs contemptuously at Robert. 

“So you be in for it again, be you? You swore last 
night as you had no money to pay me—you have got some, 
it seems, to lay out in drink.” 

“Will you oblige me by letting me have the use of a 
light?” cried Arthur to her, in his courteous way. 

The woman had not seen him (he had been in the shade 
cast by the open street door) and she turned round and 
stared at him. Her manner changed, and she dropped an 
involuntary courtesy. 

“Did you please to want anything, sir?” 

“IT am with this gentleman.” But Arthur Danesbury 
positively hesitated at the last word, so entirely unlike a 
gentleman was Robert then. ‘‘ We will borrow your light, 
if you please.” 

“You are welcome, sir. ’Tain’t as I’ve objected to lend 
him lights, but I can’t be always a supplying of him, and 
not get paid. Candles he have had, and three loaves and 
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a quarter of butter he have had, and a go of brandy, asI 

sent for for him, for he was a praying and crying for it as 

if he’d die, and two quarterns and a half of gin, and a piece 

of soap, and a tumbler‘and plate he broke—he can’t 

deny as he have had ’em, and owes me for ’em.” 

__ “How much is it in all?” inquired Arthur, putting his 
hand into his pocket. 

“Well, sir, I know it’s as much as four shillings, but I 
can’t reckon it up in my head all ina moment. Oh, and 
there was the washing of his sheets, I forgot that. And 
there’s the rent besides.” 

“ How much?” 

“Two weeks, sir, come to-morrow, at four-and-sixpence, 
making nine shillings. And if I says five for what he owes 
me, instead of four, I shan’t be a gainer. A precious 
trouble my husband have had of him in his drunken bouts! 
That’ll be fourteen shillings, sir, altogether.” 

Arthur placed a sovereign in her hand. ‘Is any notice 
requisite? Because he will quit your house to-night.” 

“No, sir,” answered the woman, who appeared to bea 
sufficiently honest one, whatever may have been her faults 
of manner. ‘ He gave me notice a week ago, and though 
he was drunk when he said it, of course it was a notice. 
Six shillings? I’m afeared as I’ve not enough change, sir, 
but I can run to the nearest public and get it.” 

“No, do not runthere. You may keep the six shillings 
in recompense for any trouble he may have been to you.” 

“ Well, sir, there ain’t many like you!” exclaimed the 
gratified woman, after a pause of astonishment, ‘“ but you 
carries the gentleman in your face. Can I doanything else, 
sir? Shall I run up and light a bit of fire in his grate—his 
room’s chilly.” 

“Oh, no. I shall want a cab brought presently, if you 
have anyone to send.” 

“Plenty, sir, if you wanted a dozen.” 

He took the candle from her hand, and followed Robert, 
who had disappeared upstairs. An open door guided him 
to the chamber. A cold looking room it was, as the woman 
had said, and wretched enough. Robert had thrown him- 
self on the bed, hat on, and was already slumbering. Arthur 
knew him of old, that he had naturally a sullen temper. 
Perfectly sober, they might try in vain to extract from him 
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particulars of his condition and doings, present and past; 
the only plan was to take him now. When semi-intoxicated, 
Robert was voluble, and would answer what was demanded 
of him. Arthur roused him up, and he sat on the side of 
the bed. 

“Now, Robert, I have a good deal to ask you, and you 
must answer me. You had brought sufficient trouble and 
sorrow upon us without this last act, which I believe will 
be the means of shortening your father’s life. I speak of 
the forgery,’ he distinctly added. ‘Your forging our 
name, and getting a thousand pounds, and squandering it.” 

Robert burst into tears—a frequent habit of his when in 
this state—and howled and sobbed piteously. 

“There, that will do. How did you so cleverly imitate 
your father’s signature?” 

“‘T was at my wits’ end for money,” sobbed Robert. “I 
was desperate. My father refused me more money, and I 
did not know what to do. If I could not have got money 
to meet some bills just then, I must have shot myself.” 

Arthur made no remonstrance to this. It would have 
been useless in his present maudlin humor. ‘Are there 
any more false bills out purporting to be ours?”’ 

“Not one. I swearit. Those three were all. I never 
intended to rob my father,’’ he went on, sobbing like a 
child. ‘I meant only to use the money in my exigency, 
and to take up the bills when they were due. I sold out to 
enable me to take them up. I did, Arthur.” 

“Then why did you not take them up?” 

“Oh,” howled Robert, ‘don’t ask me!” 

“ But I do ask you, and I must have an answer. Do you 
hear, Robert?” 

Robert sobbed away. ‘I went to—a—a place where 
they play, and I had it in my pocket, and I staked and lost 
it. I was drunk.” 

“As you are now,” Arthur could not help saying, with 
contempt in his tone. 

“And, since then, I have been in hiding, afraid of your 
finding me—and afraid of some others finding me.” 

‘How did you so cleverly contrive to imitate our signa- 
ture, I asked?” repeated Arthur. 

“Oh, I practiced it. I wish I could pay you back, but I 
never shall. Ihave not a shilling, Arthur; I have not a 
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shilling or a shilling’s worth left in the world, and I am 
next to starving.” 

Arthur looked round the room. It was devoid of luggage. 

‘Where are your regimentals?”’ he inquired. 

eSold:2 

“ And your boxes?” 

“Sold.” 

“ And your ordinary clothes?” 

‘** Pawned.”’ 

“Your linen, then?”’ 

“ Pawned.” 

“Your watch? Is that gone?” 

“ Pawned.” 

“This is a pretty state of things,’ thought Arthur. “I 
wonder he did not pawn himself.” Robert sniffed and 
sobbed, and wiped his face with the sheet. 

‘‘ Have you nothing but what you stand upright in? Am 
I to understand that?” 

SUhat's-all”’ 

“Vou had a desk—you had many valuables, besides 
trifling articles—are they all parted with?” 

“ Pawned.” 

“Where are the pawn tickets?” 

“eSOlds 
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‘Every one,” sniffed Robert, in danger of choking. ‘I 
parted with the last to a fellow to-day for half-a-crown., 
Oh, I hope you will forgive me! I did mean to place the 
money in Robarts’, to meet the bills. I hope you will ask 
my father to forgive me! He will do anything you ask 
him, Arthur.” 

“ Vou are without money, without food, without clothes. 
Had I not come here, what would have become of you? 
What should you have done to-morrow?” 

“ Drowned myself.” 

Arthur paused. He was deliberating. 

“ She’s a horrid woman, that one down-stairs,” said 
Robert, beginning to ramble on some domestic grievance. 
“ Her name’s Huff. She wouldn’t make my bed yesterday.” 

Arthur went to the top of the stairs, and calling to the 
woman, requested her to get a cab. When it came, he 
turned to his brother. 
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“Now, Robert, come down. You are sure you have 
nothing to remove from here but yourself?” 

‘““No, Where are you going to take me to?” 

o Frome: 

Robert started up. “ Home! I won’t go home. I won't, 
Arthur. How can you be so cruel? I will not face my 
father.” 

“You would rather do that than face the inside of New- 
gate,” sternly returned Arthur. ‘It must be one or the 
other, by your father’s orders.” 

“That woman won't let me go away. She’s down-stairs.” 

“Ves she will, and be glad to get rid of you,” replied 
Arthur. He put Robert’s hat on his head, and conveyed 
him down to the cab, Robert resisting as much as he dared. 

Mrs. Huff officiously lighted them. There was some 
probability that the public-house had been visited and the 
sovereign changed, for her face was flushed now, and she 
smelled of gin. 

“Had those ‘palaces’ been closed to-night, as other 
shops are,” thought Arthur to himself, “ she could not have 
procured it.” 

“Where to, sir?’ asked the cabman, touching his hat. 

“Holborn,” he said to the man. “I will direct you 
farther then: 

His present destination was the Queen’s Hotel. Arrived 
there he was somewhat puzzled, for he did not dare to 
leave Robert alone in the cab, lest he might attempt to 
escape. He caused a waiter to be called to him. 

“T can not alight,” he said to the man. ‘ Go into my 
room, put my shaving tackle and other things into the 
portmanteau and bring it dowa. And my bill with it. We 
are in a hurry.” 

The waiter did as he was told. Arthur settled the bill, 
and ordered the driver to proceed to the railway station, 
and by the first train that started, he and the disgraced 
Robert were being whirled to Eastborough. 

So Robert and Lionel Danesbury had returned to their 
father’s home. Robert’s disgraceful crime was not allowed 
to transpire beyond the family; he was supplied with suit- 
able clothes, and it was supposed by the neighborhood, 
that he had only come home for a temporary sojourn. But 
that supposition was gradually dispelled. 
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What was to become of Robert? Who was to support 
him? Was he to live like a gentleman at home, upon the 
labors of others, or was he to go out into the world and 
starve? Of course there was but the first alternative. He 
was unfit for everything, but to keep him from idleness or 
something worse, Mr. Danesbury assigned him some light 
employment in the works. Robert did not, for shame, 
object openly; he was conscious of his crime, and of the 
leniency which had been shown him, but when with his 
choice companions—and he was not long i in finding such— 
he complained in a high and lofty strain of the being forced 
to meddle with “trade,” of the degradation it was to him, 
Robert Danesbury, ex-lieutenant, an officer, and a gentie- 
man! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
EVIL COURSES. 


The months and the years went on, and the names of the 
young Danesburys became a by-word in Eastborough. 
What was it that was blanching Mrs. Danesbury’s cheeks, 
and rending their father’s heart? ‘‘ The boys have become 
confirmed drunkards!” they whispered to each other. It 
was so. Not occasional ones, as was the case when Robert 
first went home, but habitual. Night by night, sometimes 
early, sometimes not till morning, they would reel home 
partially intoxicated, or to be brought in helpless. 

One day a farmer, residing in the neighborhood, met 
Thomas Harding, and stopped him. ‘‘What’s going to 
become of those two young Danesburys?”’ abruptly inquired 
he. ‘“ They are carrying on their game.” 

Thomas Harding, a hale old man now, shook his head. 
“It’s a sadthing. Mr. Robert never comes to the factory, 
and his father can not get him to it.” 

‘‘T would not keep him at home in idleness,” cried the 
farmer indignantly. 

‘““Mr. Danesbury has no other resource. He can not 
turn him out to beg, or starve.” 

“Wouldn’t I, though! He would look out for himself, 
if he were forced to it; and he won’t have his father always 
here. Ishould send him back to London, and let him shift 
for himself.” 


Thomas Harding was silent. He knew what few others 
did. 


“How much longer does Doctor Pratt intend to keep on 
the other? Mr. Lionel.” 

“Keep him on!” echoed Thomas Harding. “Heisa 
partner.” 

“Well, it is Pratt’s own lookout,” returned the farmer, 
“but if he retains Lionel Danesbury, he won’t retain 
patients. The wife of our carter, Ann Jones, was taken 
ill yesterday afternoon. Dr. Pratt had notice to attend 
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her, and was asked to come himself, for she was afraid of 
young Danesbury after what she saw of him when he came, 
half seas over, to that boy who was caught in the thresh- 
ing machine.” 

“‘T heard of that,” interrupted Thomas Harding. 

“So did all Eastborough, I should think; but let me go 
on. Pratt was sent for yesterday, but he was out, and 
young Danesburycame. He was all right, they say, except 
being a little shaky, and talked and cheered up Ann Jones 
so pleasantly, that she was pleased he had come instead of 
the old gentleman.” 

“Tam glad he was all right!” again interrupted Thomas 
Harding. 

“You have not heard the end,” said the farmer signifi- 
cantly. “‘ My wife had been intosee Ann Jones, and made 
her a present of a bottle of brandy, knowing it’s sometimes 
wanted, and had drawn the cork, for the Jones’ don’t pos- 
sess a corkscrew, and had put it loosely in, and left the 
bottle on their kitchen mantel-shelf. Ann Jones wasn’t over 
quick, and Mr. Lionel was sometimes in her room and some- 
times waiting inthe kitchen. He spied out this brandy, 
and said to one of the women, that he would take a spoon- 
ful of it, for he was thirsty, and she brought hima glass 
and some cold water, and left him. An hour or so passed; 
they wondered he did not come back to the patient, who 
was getting very bad; and one of them went to call him. 
There he was, lolling on the bench, as drunk as a lord, and 
the brandy bottle three parts empty.” 

“Too far gone to be of use?” uttered Thomas 
Harding. 

“Too far gone for anything. And who would trust toa 
drunken man? My wife happened to go there just as they 
found him, and she ran home again, and sent a messenger 
tearing off for Mr. Pratt. The old doctor was at home 
then, and made haste, and was not a minute too soon. But, 
suppose he had not been found, the woman might have 
lost her life.” 

“Tt is very distressing,” exclaimed Thomas Harding. 

“Tt is what we can not put up with,” returned the farmer. 
“Much as we all respect Mr. Danesbury, we can not be 
expected to lose our lives at the pleasure of his son. Soin 
future, if old Dr. Pratt can’t attend himself when anybody’s 
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ill, we shall call in the opposition doctor. I would not 
trust a cut finger to Lionel Danesbury.” 

The farmer’s prophecy proved to be correct. Mr. Pratt 
was compelled to put away Lionel Danesbury. He dis- 
solved the partnership, and took another gentleman in his 
place; so that Lionel, like Robert, was an idle vagabond 
on the face of the earth. Their evenings were, almost with- 
out exception, consumed in drinking, and their mornings 
were wasted in sleeping off the effects of the liquor. 
Their mother scolded and implored and wept; and their 
father reasoned and persuaded and threatened by turns. 
As for them, they would promise amendment in the light 
of the mid-day sun, when their heads were racked with 
pain, and their hearts softened by contrition. Mr. Danes- 
bury repeated to them the question of others: What would 
they be fit for, what would become of them, if they con- 
tinued these courses? Look at their already clouded intel- 
lects and shaking frames! He would ask how it was that 
the dreadful habit was suffered to come upon them; to 
grow to such a height. They would reply, and with truth, 
that they could not tell; they never thought they were fall- 
ing into habitual intemperance. 

No. Few do. For it is the most insinuating vice that 
exists. No other evil, whether of crime or failing, steals so 
unconsciously over the victim it is fastening on. To what 
can its stealthy steps be compared? Iam at a loss to say. 
Silently as the darkness covers the light at the close of day; 
imperceptibly as appears the first glimmer of morning; 
surely and quickly as winter succeeds to summer, and sum- 
mer to winter; or step by step, unexpectedly and subtly, as 
glides on the approach of death! It is like unto all these; 
yet unlike—for though the darkness of the coming night, 
the light of the early morning, the gliding away of the sea- 
sons, and the grasp of the grave are things not in our own 
hands, or under our own power, and wecould no morealter 
their order of working than we could alter the truths of 
Holy Writ; yet the other, the sin that creeps on us like 
unto these, zs under our own control, and we might 
arrest its progress in the onset, and thrust it far away. 

Robert and Lionel Danesbury could have done this. 
They would not now. Oh no; it was scarcely still in their 
power. So long as the cup of liquor could be obtained, 
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they flew to it; they could not abstain; it was like the zens 
fatuus which allures a traveler to his destructicn. A 
yearning for amendment would, at chance periods, come 
over them. They saw men around them—the playfellows 
of their childhood, the companions of their youth—who 
were fulfilling their appointed duties in the world, honored 
and respected; but they knew it would be as easy to turn 
the sun from its course, as to turn them from the ruin they 
had entered upon. 

They were not backward to declare that they would give 
over these practices and become steady men. Their 
mother would, over and over again, put trust in their word, 
and pity them, and carry them tea, or a mess of broth to 
their rooms in a morning, and urge. them to partake of it, 
to “do them good.” ‘They did not turn angrily away from 
her, but they did from what she offered them—that was of 
no use to slake ¢hezr thirst; they must have something else. 
Stealthily they would sup something else, of a different 
nature, and go down-stairs, and—stealthily again, for they 
did not like their mother to see them drink it, in those 
moments of promised amendment—tresort to the ale barrel, 
and consume long draughts of its contents. Ere half an 
hour elapsed, they would be as thirsty as before. A tum- 
bler of brandy was what they longed for, but Mrs. Danes- 
bury rigidly kept spirits and wine now under lock and key; 
though occasionally they would smuggle a bottle in, and 
hide it in their bed-rooms. Failing brandy, they kept on 
at the ale, and by the time evening came, where would be 
their good resolutions of the morning? Unheeded, uncared 
for, or, if thought of, their physical and moral strength 
were not equal to carry them out, for the temptations of 
the public-houses and the fellowship of their boon com- 
panions were irresistible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Danesbury became old and grey and 
broken. Mrs. Danesbury’s very nature seemed changed. 
There was little anger or scolding now; tears in plenty, and 
midnight wailings. The dreadful habits her two sons had 
fallen into were no longer hidden from any; they could not 
be; and she was often tempted to speak of them to the 
servants, or to friends. Speak she must, to someone, or 
her heart would break. 

Bitter, bitter repentance had taken hold of Mrs, Danes- 
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bury. Her grief had led her to the only sure fountain of 
consolation, where she had never gone ina right way before, 
and her heart was softening, and things were becoming 
clear to her. She looked back on the past, and in her 
self-reproach almost feared that she could never be for- 
given, She had loved her children, been proud of them, 
been vain of them, had indulged them reprehensibly, 
winked at their faults, joined them in deceiving their father 
in trifles, been anxious to further their worldly interests. 
But what else had she done?—Striven untiringly to lead 
them to God? Corrected their failings, trained them in 
strict habits of temperance, encouraged in them social virt- 
ues, shown them their duties, made them look on home as 
the dearest spot on earth? No, she had never done this. 
And, dreadful as were the present fruits, she knew that she 
was only reaping what she had sown. Often and often 
was the useless wish now wailed forth from her heart, that 
she had remained Miss St. George, or else been a childless 
wife. 

But about this time there appeared to be a change for the 
better taking place in Lionel. A little for the better; not 
much. He less frequently forgot himself, came in earlier at 
night, and was more careful of his dress—for both he and 
Robert had fallen into slatternly habits in that respect. The 
change was hailed with thankfulness by Mrs. Danesbury, 
who looked upon it as a precursor to reformation. The 
real cause, however, came to light. 

The inn chiefly frequented by Robert and Lionel was the 
Wheatsheaf. It was kept by a man named Bing, and his 
wife, who had brought up their children in rather a superior 
manner. ‘There were three of them, daughters, showy 
girls—too showy, the father thought, to wait upon his cus- 
tomers, so two of them had been sent from home to learn 
the dress-making; the other, Katherine, an exceedingly 
well-conducted girl, remained with her mother. It began 
to be rumored in Eastborough, that Lionel Danesbury had 
latterly been seen walking with this girl; but, as is often 
the case, the last person to suspect it was Mrs. Bing, until 
one evening a gossip went into the Wheatsheaf, and asked 
her if she knew where Kate was. 


““She’s upstairs,” answered Mrs. Bing. “She went up after 
tea.” 
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“Did she?” quoth the visitor, in a significant tone. 
“She's not there now, at any rate. She’s in the lane yonder, 
a-walking with young Mr. Danesbury—his arm round her 
waist, and her hand in his, as snug as two can be.” 

“With young Mr. Danesbury!’’ uttered the mother, 
appalled at the news, and then taking refuge in disbelief. 
“Your eyes must have deceived you. Katherine would not 
be walking like that with a Danesbury, nor with anybody 
else. She is a properly brought-up girl.” 

“Bless us, they are all alike. Girls are girls, and will 
have their sweethearts; and so did we, when we were young. 
But young Mr. Danesbury is not a suitable one for Kate 
Bing, and the town’s talking about it. I said I knew you 
were not encouraging that.” 

The visitor left,and Mrs. Bing went to the side door and 
looked out, full of trouble. She remembered that Kate had 
latterly spent a good portion of her evening-time away from 
her presence, but she had suspected nothing. It was a bright 
night, and Mrs. Bing presently saw Kate come flying along, 
round the corner of the lane, her cheeks crimson and her 
eyes bright. 

“Where have you been?”’ demanded Mrs. Bing. 

‘‘T wanted a bit of ribbon, and I ran out to buy it,” was 
the girl’s evasive answer. 

“Now, if you tell me another word of untruth, I'll send 
you off to your grandmother’s to-morrow, and you shall 


never come back of one while,” retorted Mrs. Bing. ‘You 
have been walking in the lane with young Mr. Danes- 
bury.” 


Katherine hung her head, and the crimson of her cheeks 
spread over her face and neck. 

“Katherine, Zave you been walking with him?” 

‘“Oh, mother,” she answered throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms, and hiding her face upon her neck, ‘“‘he is 
so fond of me!” 

Mrs. Bing’s heart went pit-a-pat. “Which of them is 
it?’ she asked. “Mr. Robert, or Mr. Lionel?”’ 

“ Mr, -Lionel.” 

“Child,” she said, sitting down, “I had a great deal rather 
you had struck me a blow than told me this.” 

‘Don’t say so, mother. You would not, if you did but 
know the happiness it has brought to me! Everything in 
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the worfd seems brighter and better since I had him to 
think of.” 

“ How long have you been intimate with him? I mean 
intimate enough to walk with him.” 

“Not long.” 

“Ts ita month: Ontwor” 

“No, I don’t know that it is.”’ 

“Katherine,” resumed Mrs. Bing, “it is just ruin, and 
nothing else.” 

Katherine stood up, her eye indignant. ‘ Mother! don’t 
say such a thing of me! I don’t deserve it. Mr. Lionei 
wants to marry me.” 

‘““Marry the nonsense!” contemptuously uttered Mrs. 
Bing. ‘A Danesbury marry one of you! You had better 
not let such a speech get to Mrs. Danesbury’s ears; she’d 
box yours. And if he did marry you, it would be ruin, for 
he is a dreadful drinker. You know he is, Katherine.” 

“He is leaving it off. He says he shall leave it off 
quite, and never take to it again.”’ 

“ Vou leave off walking with him; that is all you need 
think about leaving off,” retorted Mrs. Bing. 

_ Katherine did not answer. She knew she would break 
her promise if she gave it; for she had become completely 
enthralled by Lionel Danesbury. 

The news did reach the ears of Mrs. Danesbury, and she 
taxed Lionel with it. He answered, in asomewhat flippant 
manner, that he should walk with anyone he pleased. 

“Your walking with Bing’s girl will lead to no good, to 
you or‘to her,” cried.Mrs. Danesbuty. “You cany net 
think to disgrace yourself and your family by marrying 
her?” 

“She is as good as I am,” returned Lionel, “ whether to 
walk with, or for a wife.” 

“Lionel,” sternly interrupted his mother, “let us have no 
more of this absurdity! She is not as good as you are, and 
she is not a fit wife for you; and were you to stoop to 
marry such a person, the daughter of a common public- 
house keeper, you must give up your family, for they could 
not recognize you afterward. But, before you talk of 
marrying any wife, just ask yourself how you are to keep 
one. You are living now upon us!” 

Lionel stood by the window as his mother talked to him, 
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drumming on one of its panes. He was still gentlemanly 
looking in figure—more so than Robert, for Robert had 
grown bloated—but his once clear eyes were clouded, his 
fresh color was gone, and his well-formed features were 
sunken. No lack of talents or of intellect had been 
granted to Lionel Danesbury, and-how was he making use 
of them? 

‘“Who told you anything about my walking with Kate 
Bing?” he resumed. : 

“The place is ringing with it, and crying shame.” 

“The place may be swallowed! Let people mind their 
own business; it’s no concern of theirs. Here’s my father 
coming in from the factory; I’ll make myself scarce, or 
perhaps he will begin upon me.” ’ 

Lionel might have spoken more civilly; but one great 
evil in such training as Mrs. Danesbury’s had been is, that 
it causes children to forget their respect. As he went out, 
Mr. Danesbury came in. 

‘““ Have you heard the report about Lionel and that Bing 
girl?’ Mrs. Danesbury immediately began. 

“J heard it some days ago.” 

‘You must speak to him.” 

“I did speak to him,” replied Mr. Danesbury. “ But it 
appears that it has had no effect; and the report is, that he 
means to marry her.” 

‘““What in the world can possess him?” uttered Mrs. 
Danesbury, in consternation. ‘Is he mad?” 

“T have heard a curious version of what are said to be 
the facts,” resumed Mr. Danesbury. ‘ You remember that 
Lionel used to be forever with young Laughton, the solic- 
itor—who is another one going the way of drink.” 

“ He has been less intimate with him latterly,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Danesbury. 

“ Lionel often saw pretty Jane Laughton, he was nearly 
always there when presentable, and it seems he had grown 
very much attached to her. One day he told her so, and 
she answered him with undisguised scorn, reflecting on his 
habits. Lionel was half mad. ‘The next day he was told 
that Jane Laughton was engaged to Thomas Boyd, and 
would be married shortly. He was in at the Wheatsheaf, 
half tipsy, when he heard it, and he swore a fearful oath 
that he would make an offer to the first girl he met, and 
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be married before Jane Laughton. As he was leaving the 
Wheatsheaf, he met Bing’s daughter coming in, and did 
make her an offer, and since then he has been much with 
her; and, they say, intends to marry her.” 

‘‘Where did you hear this?” 

“From William. He got it, he says, from a sure source, 
and thought it right to inform me.” 

If Mr. and Mrs. Danesbury were indignant at this pro- 
posed (though whether in jest or earnest, they could not 
divine) marriage of Lionel’s, Bing and his wife were equally 
alarmed. However they might be impressed by the honor 
done their daughter in the notice of a Danesbury, the 
unfortunate habits of Lionel were too notorious to admit 
of any chance of comfort for a wife. Kate was ordered to 
hold herself in readiness for a visit to her grandmother’s—a 
sharp, active woman still, who had eyes on all sides of her, 
where young girls were concerned, and farmed her late 
husband’s bit of land just as well as he used to do. 

Bing resolved to take her himself in the tax-cart. ‘‘No 
girl of mine shan’t tie herself to a lazy boozing vagabond 
of a gentleman,’ quoth he to some cronies, on the night 
previous to the expedition, “ and that’s what Mr. Lionel is; 
and I don’t mean no offense to his respected father in say- 
iN 8° | ade 

‘‘Nor to Mr. Arthur,” chimed in one. 

“Nor to Mr. Arthur, nor to Mr. William,” acquiesced the 
host. ‘‘But as to the other two, they are no credit to 
anybody.” 

“Mr. William’s not a saint where a drop of good liquor’s 
concerned. He don’t spare it.” 

‘“And why should he spare it?” cried the landlord, in- 
dignant at the insinuation. ‘He takes his glass with any 
gentleman, but he keeps himself as a yentleman; hedo. If 
the two young ones was like him, there wouldn’t be no 
need of calling cut.” 

Bing might have spared the projection of his journey in 
the tax-cart, and his wife the trouble of writing to her 
mother to tell her to expect Kate, and to “keep her up 
tight,” for, when the morning rose, Kate was missing. 
Lionel Danesbury was also missing; and when the two came 
back to Eastborough, they were man and wife. 

Mrs. Danesbury’s doors were haughtily closed against 
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them; but Mr. Danesbury, ever merciful, ever considerate 
to his erring children, who were fast breaking his heart, 
could not let Lionel starve; and he was established in a 
small cottage residence, to get what practice he might— 
Mr. Danesbury being answerable for the rent, and allowing 
them twenty shillings a week to live upon. Kate’s father 
was inveterate, and would not notice her. 

“What a come down,” quoth the gossips, ‘ for one of 
the wealthy Danesburys!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN EVIL DEATH. 


Did Lionel Danesbury amend his wavs and drink less now 
that he had assumed graver duties? Surely this marriage 
of his, this settling ina home of his own, might have proved 
a turning point. It may be that he did not strive to break 
through his disastrous habits, too conscious that they had 
become part and parcel of himself; or, it may be that he 
strove to make the effort, and strove in vain. Whether he 
did or not will never be known now. Far from any 
amendment resulting, he grew worse than before, and it 
was arare thing now, morning, noon, or night, for him to be 
seen entirely sober. As to Robert—but the less that is 
said about him in detail the better. 

As the months went on, and this change for the worse 
appeared in Lionel, Mrs. Danesbury thought it best to 
pocket her pride, and be reconciled. She fancied that her 
renewed favor and intercourse might be productive of some 
good effect upon him. She never could be cordial with his 
wife, not quite cordial; there must, and would, always be 
a reserve in her manner, as from a lady to an inferior. 
Poor Katherine Danesbury was sadly changed; her hopeful 
visions of her husband’s reformation were worse than not 
realized. She was an excellent wife to him, a slave to him 
night and day, and Mr. Danesbury openly avowed his 
opinion, that she was a far better and more patient wife 
than Lionel deserved. 

They had been married about ten months, when one 
evening at dusk Lionel’s wife appeared at Danesbury House, 
sorrow in her eye and suffering in her pale cheek. If she 
had come to tell of trouble, she had not chosen an opportune 
time, for Robert had beencausing an unpleasant scene. He 
had been demanding money of his father, and when Mr. 
Danesbury refused it, had broken out into a torrent of abuse, 
both of his father and mother, had dashed about the room, 
raving and swearing, and then rushed from the house. 
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That he was so overcome as not to be fully aware of his 
words was no excuse. For the last three days he had not 
been for one minute sober, and his actions had partaken of 
insanity. They were sitting on each side the fire, Mr, and 
Mrs. Danesbury, and she was lamenting openly; weeping 
bitterly; his sorrows were buried in silence, but they were 
eating away his very heartstrings. He was a towering, 
upright man when you first saw him, never a finer man in 
Eastborough, Can it be that the shrunken frame, obliged 
to be supported by a stick when walking, the withered 
cheek, the bent back, are his? In so few years can he 
thus have changed? It is not the years that have changed 
him, but the sorrow they have brought. The sons that 
were born to him in his manhood, and whom he loved as 
the apple of his eye, whom he fondly fostered, liberally 
educated, whom he expected to be the comfort of his old 
age, those sons have heaped shame and sadness upon him; 
they are rendering his days a scene of strife and wretched- 
ness, and are contributing to bring them to a close. It 
was thus, as Mr. and Mrs. Danesbury were sitting there, 
chewing the bitter cud of unavailing grief, that a servant 
opened the door and ushered in Lionel’s wife. 

‘Well, Katherine,” cried Mr. Danesbury as he pointed 
to achair beside him, and there was a painful amount of 
sadness and suffering in his subdued tone, “you look as if 
you had something bad to tell.” 

Katherine strove to speak, but, after a minute’s struggle 
with herself, burst into tears. She had come to disclose a 
pitiful tale, and she was grieved and ashamed to be obliged 
to do it. Mr. Danesbury had given her the money for the 
rent, quarter by quarter—three quarters now—for his pay- 
ments were always made to her, not to hisson. She had 
handed it promptly to Lionel, who had always taken it, as 
she believed, to the landlord. It turned out now that he 
had never taken it, but had gone so perpetually with 
excuses, that the landlord, tired out, had that day put a 
man in possession, 

“T am so ashamed to come, sir,” she sobbed, ‘‘and tell 
you such a thing as this, after all your kindness to us. I 
went to try and get it from my mother, but I find she is 
gone out for a few days. And he has been so excited ever 
since the man came in, that I’m sure he must be got out 
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to-night. He seems on the eve (she lowered her voice) 
of another of those dreadful attacks. His wrists and 
round his eyes are turning red, and his knees are shaking, 
and he is fancying he sees things.” 

“T gave the rent to you, Katherine,” said Mr. Danesbury. 
“Vou should have paid it yourself.” 

“But, sir, he took it from me each time and said he 
would go up and pay it, and I never thought but what he 
did. He went out to do it and came back and said he had. 
I asked him one day for the receipts, and he replied that 
he had given them to you. How could I suspect anything 
wrong?” 

‘‘T suppose he spent it on his drink.” 

‘“‘T suppose he did,” she sobbed. ‘ He has taken such a 
horror of this man who is put in, that it terrifies: me. 
When these attacks are coming on he is not sane, and he 
might spring upon him and kill him. I did not know what 
to be at, sir. I was unwilling to come here to ask for the 
money, but Lionel raved out to me to come. I whispered 
to the man to be upon his guard.” 

“Swore at you, I suppose, Katherine.” 

“Oh, sir — but it is only when he is like this that he 
swears. He is kind and good when he is well.” 

‘“‘ Katherine,” resumed Mr. Danesbury, sinking his voice, 
‘“‘T heard that he struck you this week. Wasit so?” 

She shivered, and sobbed out a faltering excuse for 
Lionel—that he was “ quite gone,” and did not know what 
he did. “If he would but keep from drink!” she moaned. 
“Tf he would but keep from drink! This week he has 
taken enough to kill him.” 

Mrs. Danesbury listened, and a cold shiver passed over 
her frame, a sickness seized upon her breaking heart. 
“Oh!” she cried out in her anguish. ‘“‘ What infatuation is it 
that possesses my children?” 

What could Mr. Danesbury do but relieve Lionel’s house 
of its encumbrance? He wrote a word to the landlord, 
and the man was instantly withdrawn. But that same 
night Lionel had to be watched by two men in his danger- 
ous delirium. 

Mrs. Danesbury retired to rest, but not to sleep. Robert 
had come in, and was wandering about the house, pacing 
up and down the stairs incessantly, his mind unconscious 
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—it appeared more with madness than with wine. What a 
sound for a mother! Mrs. Danesbury had not been to her 
children all that she might have been, but her affection for 
them, at least, was powerful. She had started from some 
troubled dream in their infancy, and rushed to their cradles, 
and thanked God that they were safe. Vow, she started 
from her bed more frequently, not at the imaginary terrors 
of a dream, but at the bitter stings of waking reality. At 
length the noise ceased, Robert subsided into his room, and 
his mother sank to sleep. She was awake again with the 
first grey streak of dawnthat glimmered in the East, awake 
to the new day and the pain it brought. Oh, the anguish 
of that first awaking, when a heavy weight lies upon the 
conscience or the heart! ‘Trouble may oppress in the day, 
suspense, perplexity, care, may render the pillow sleepless 
in the night, but it is as nothing compared with the hideous 
reality, the lively anguish that rushes then over the spirit. 
The terrible reality, stern, appalling, intense, rushed over 
the brain of Mrs. Danesbury, and she sprang from her bed 
with a suppressed cry, and paced the cold room with her 
hands to her temples, wondering that her senses did not 
quite leave her in these dreaded moments, There was no 
help on earth, and she sank on her knees and prayed that 
her sons’ infatuating sin might yet be conquered, that it 
might not have laid hold of them past redemption. And 
yet she had so prayed for years, and amendment had not 
come to them—and she prayed as one who had no hope. 
Mr. and Mrs. Danesbury rose as usual, and after break- 
fast the former went to the factory. He came back about 
mid-day too ill to go out again. In the afternoon he was 
cowering over the fire in the dining-room, for he felt shiv- 
ering and chill, when Robert came in, his dress loose, and 
his gait slouching. ‘Though three o’clock, it was his first 
appearance that day. His eyes were bloodshot, and his 
countenance bore the marks of his evil life. His slippers 
were down at heel, his coat dirty and torn, his pantaloons 
unbraced, and he had no collar on. Mr. Danesbury looked 
up, and then averted his eyes with a suppressed groan. 
Robert held his hat, which he had carried on his head into 
his chamber the previous night; he now essayed to place it 
on the table, but his hand shook, and it slipped on the 
floor; Mrs. Danesbury, little less shaking than he, stooped 
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and picked it up again. Yet Robert was sober then, per- 
fectly sober, the drams he had been obliged to take ere he 
could dress himself not affecting him. 

He was screwing his courage up to tell of his faults. 
Told they must be. In his excited mood of the previous 
night, he had demanded money; it was now his task to tell 
quietly why it must be supplied him. He had again got 
into debt, for the third or fourth time since he came home, 
and had drawn liabilities upon himself which must be dis- 
charged, or he dragged off to the county jail. 

“Vou have brought me to the verge of ruin,” gasped 
Mr. Danesbury as he listened; ‘‘do you want to complete 
it? It is not eight months since I paid your debts. ‘Then, 
there was nothing but a jail before you, and I saved you 
fromeie. 

Robert sat by, penitent and ill. He always felt penitent 
and ill when he was quite sober. He had nothing to 
answer. 

“How many times have I paid your debts since you 
returned from London?” proceeded Mr. Danesbury. ‘ Not 
one shilling of them had you any cause to contract. You 
have a good home here, with everything you can require 
and you have a trifle to spend. What other father would 
keep you in idleness? You have squandered the money 
that I worked hard for. What will you do when I am 
gone?” 

Robert had risen, and now stood leaning on the mantel- 
piece. He was intent on procuring what he wanted, and 
he began to offer some attempt at excuse. 

“T can not pay away much more,” returned Mr. Danes- 
bury. “I will not completely cripple the business, so that 
Arthur shall be unable to carry it on, and be left without 
resources. No, I have sacrificed enough to you and Lio- 
nel, but I will not entirely sacrifice your eldest brother 
who never gave me an hout’s grief in his life.” 

“ And for William also, as well as for him and Lionel.” 
somewhat sharply put in Mrs. Danesbury. 

“Rather would I let poverty and want.come upon me 
than ruin Arthur,” proceeded the old man. “He has made 
unparalleled sicrifices for you, of his own kind will. He is 
a brother in a thousand. How much is this money that 
you are liable for?” 
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‘“It’s—it’s about two hundred pounds,” hesitated Robert, 
ashamed of the confession. “It is not ’?— 

“Two hundred pounds!” interrupted Mr. Danesbury. 
‘“What have you been doing, to owe all that? I will not 
find it,” he sternly added, “I can not find it. You are 
reducing me to distress, sir, with your wicked habits. 
Would you wish your mother there to end her days in the 
workhouse? For myself,” he continued, his voice broken 
with emotion, ‘I shall not long trouble any of you, and I 
care not how soon it may please the Almighty to remove 
me from a world which has been productive to me of so 
much suffering.” 

Mrs. Danesbury covered her face. Mr. Danesbury grad- 
ually changed his tone; his spirit was broken, his heart 
breaking, and he could not keep up anger long. He 
showed Robert how impossible it was that he could con- 
tinue to supply means for this ruinous expenditure, and he 
enlarged upon his blamable course of life; the sin he was 
guilty of toward his parents, toward himself, and the far 
deeper sin he was guilty of toward God. Robert listened 
till he fell into a contrite spirit, and presently he burst into 
tears, openly lamented his conduct, and promised to amend. 
His brain was whirling, his health and strength were shat- 
tered, and he cried as he had cried that night in London to 
Arthur, when he was in a maudlin state. His father and 
mother seized upon the moment to implore him to reform, 
and Robert solemnly promised. He meant it, poor deluded 
man, the sin of his daily life was pressing heavily upon his 
conscience; and, what with his sinking body and sinking 
spirits, it was impossible for any poor creature to feel more 
wretched. Mr. Danesbury would not advance the money 
which Robert demanded—he was firm in that; but he said 
the liabilities might be brought under his examination, and 
he would see if any arrangement could be effected toward 
paying them off by degrees, so as to release Robert from 
present fears. But he would only do this on condition that 
Robert entered into no further debts. 

With this conciliation Robert was obliged to content 
himself, and very kind and fair it was; but the truth was, 
he wanted to get the money into his own fingers. He left 
the room, too physically miserable to stay in it—and what 
remedy did he resort to to cheer himself? He went back 
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to his bed-room, where he regularly kept spirits concealed 
now, and, pouncing upon the brandy-bottle, poured out a 
tumblerful and drank it. 

Do not ask where his promises of good resolution flew 
to. He did not stop at that little light draught—it was not 
enough for him; and, at the customary evening hour, hav- 
ing set his dress to rights, he slunk out, rather worse than 
usual for what he had taken. 

His parents—oh, have pity for them!—remained alone, 
scarcely interchanging a word with each other, but silently 
nursing their misery, a misery that would never be lightened 
in this world. 

It happened that Arthur had gone to spend that evening 
with his brother William. The clock struck ten, and Mrs. 
Danesbury retired, and for a few minutes Mr. Danesbury 
was alone. His head leaned on his hands, and he sat gaz- 
ing abstractedly on the fire; he was thinking what a mercy 
it would have been had God seen fit to remove his two 
youngest boys in their infancy. Suddenly he heard the 
latch-key turn in the front door, turn and turn, as if he 
who held it were not in a state of competency; but, at 
length, it was pushed open with a burst, and Robert stag- 
gered across the hall, and came into the room. He reeled 
up to his father, his hair hanging about his countenance, 
and his attitude menacing. His words were indistinct, but, 
so far as Mr. Danesbury could gather, they were a demand 
for money. 

“ Are these your promises of amendment, Robert? Go 
to your room; go to your room, sir, and do not speak to me 
again until you are in a better state.” 

“T must and I will have money,” screamed Robert. 
“What right have you to deny it to me? I will have it, I 
tell you.” 

Mr. Danesbury rose from his seat with dignity. “I do 
possess the right to deny it,’ he sadly answered; ‘and 
would that I had exercised that right years ago; my sons 
might have been more dutiful sons now.” 

He knew not what he did—it is to be hoped he knew 
not—that lost young man, for he cursed his father with a 
loud and grievous curse, and dealt him a blow on the tem- 
ple. Mr. Danesbury fell to the ground, just as Mrs. 
Danesbury, her fears ever on the alert, ranin. She flew to 
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her husband, she pushed Robert from her, she reproached 
him harshly in her shock of grief. He stood there raving, 
and invoking imprecations on her—his mother; and then, 
with a shout and a crash, he swept the ornaments off the 
mantel-piece. 

In rushed a man servant, followed by Arthur, who had 
come home just in time to hear the noise. Arthur laid his 
powerful grasp upon the madman, whilst the man raised 
Mr. Danesbury to his chair. Mr. Danesbury’s temple was 
bleeding, for it had struck against the fender as he fell; 
and as Mrs. Danesbury bathed it with water, she whispered 
to him, through her tears, not to be harsh with their poor 
mistaken boy. 

“ Harsh with him, no!” wailed Mr. Danesbury; “but let 
him take all, let him turn them out of house and home, 
rather than they should be cursed in their old age by the 
child to whom they had given birth!”’ 

Arthur and the man got Robert to his chamber, and 
undressed him, and placed him in bed. But there was no 
rest for the house that night, for he was out of his apart- 
ment again, as onthe preceding one, stalking about, likea 
restless spirit, from room to room, and up the stairs and 
down. His state was akin to madness, They could do 
nothing with him; even his father, forgetting the outrage, 
went to beg him to be composed and to go to rest. Allin 
vain; and shouting, singing, laughing, and raving, he tore 
about till morning, Arthur and the servant watching him, 
to prevent mischief. 

By the usual hour of the household’s rising he was par- 
tially sobered, but the symptoms of insanity hung about 
him. His mother went to him once more, to coax, beg, 
entreat him to lie down and try and get some sleep. Yes, 
he would, he answered; and then he laid hold of her hands, 
and, melting into tears, whispered his contrition for what 
he did on the previous night. “Mother, I was mad with 
drink, I was mad with drink! Will you and my father 
forgive me?” ; 

“Yes, yes, dear,” sheanswered. “Itisallforgiven. You 
were not conscious of your actions. Only go to bed quietly, 
and get to sleep. I will take you.” 

She passed on to his chamber, and _ he docilely followed 
her, muttering still, “I was mad with drink,” and some 
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other words which she could not catch, about the burthen 
of his bitter life. 

He lay down quietly and they left the room, Arthur 
remaining for some moments to listen at the door. But it 
appeared that he did not move. Presently Arthur cau- 
tiously looked in. He was lying on the bed, with his eyes 
wide open. 

“Did you call, Robert?” asked his brother, by way of 
excuse. ‘Do you want anything?” 

“No. I’m going to get some sleep.” 

‘Ay, do. it will do you good.” 

Arthur closed the door. Mrs. Danesbury was standing 
just outside her own chamber, and beckoned to him. 

“Arthur,” she whispered, “‘it appears to me that he is 
worse than I ever saw him; in a more strange sort of way. 
I think Dr. Pratt had better come and look at him.” 

“T am going for him now,” replied Arthur. “If Robert 
can not get to sleep, he will have an attack similar to 
Lionel’s.” 

Mrs. Danesbury stole on tiptoe once or twice to the 
room door, but all was quiet within, and she hoped he was 
sleeping. Inashorttime Arthur returned with the surgeon. 
Mrs. Danesbury inquired if he had seen Lionel that morn- 
ing; if he knew how he was. 

“Yes, Lionel is better,” replied) Mr. Pratt. “Tie will cet 
over this bout. But if he,’ nodding his head in the direc- 
tion of Robert’s chamber, ‘‘is in for it, we shall have some 
trouble. Lionel has made free enough, in all conscience, 
but he has made worse. To think of the evils wrought in 
this world by the influence of drink!” uttered the old gen- 
tleman, who bore the appearance of a man of care. “My 
only son an alien from me! and yours more trouble than if 
they were aliens.” 

He had gradually advanced to Robert’s door as he spoke, 
opened it, and partially entered. But he drew back with a 
suppressed, hasty movement, closed the door, and kept the 
handle of it in his hand. Arthur and Mrs. Danesbury had 
followed him. 

“Will you get me some vinegar,” he said to the latter. 

‘Get it, and bring it yourself; there’s a good lady.” 

As she turned away, Mr. Pratt looked at Arthur with a 
horror-stricken face. “I have sent her off purposely,” he 
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whispered. “I saw the inside of this chamber when I 
opened the door; it was no sight for any woman, least of 
alla mother. Can you bear it?” 

A suspicion of his meaning dawned on the mind of 
Arthur Danesbury. ‘What has he done?” he asked with 
blanched lips. “Surely he has not injured himself! ” 

‘“HE HAS COMMITTED SUICIDE,” was the dread whisper. 
“May the Lord have mercy on his soul!” 

They went in, Arthur nerving himself to it. The ill- 
fated maniac—let us call him so!—was lying on the bed in 
a pool of blood, the razor clasped in his right hand. He 
was not dead; but ere the lapse of many minutes he would 
no longer be numbered amongst the living. 

Arthur went outside, awake, even in his despair and 
horror, to the humanity of keeping Mrs. Danesbury from 
the room. She was coming along the corridor with the 
vinegar cruetin herhand. In spite of his efforts, he could 
not recall the color to his face. 

“ Thank you,” he said, offering to take it from her. 

“No, I will go in with it myself,” replied Mrs. Danes- 
bury. 

“Dr. Pratt—Dr. Pratt does not wish anyone to go in,” 
rejoined Arthur. 

“But I will goin. Why should Ibe kept out? Why 
are you looking so strange, so scared, Arthur? Oh!” she 
screamed, a fear flashing across her like lightning, “ what 
has happened? What is amiss with my boy?” 

She had the strength of a desperate woman, and strug- 
gled with him. He soothingly strove to lead her away, 
but she suddenly raised her foot and kicked open the door, 
and the scene within was disclosed to her. A _ long shrill 
shriek rang through the house, and she fell back into Ar- 
thur’s arms. It brought Mr. Danesbury out of his bed- 
room, and the frightened servants came running up. 

What expression of horror was it that gleamed from the 
dying man’seye as he grasped the wrists of his father? 
Could it be that the accomplishment of his crime, or the 
close approach of death, had restored his powers of mind 
and memory? He appeared as conscious as he ever was 
before the fatal habit grew upon him; there was no mis- 
taking the clear, sane expression of the eye. Who can im- 
agine the awful tortures that were rending his soul? I 
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once read of a drowning man, who testified after his rescue, 
that in the moment when his strength was yielding to the 
waves, all the whole history of his past life rose up before 
him—its evil thoughts, its unholy actions, all were clear to 
his mind, like the scenes in a phantasmagoria. Could it 
be that the same strange renovation of memory had been 
opened to Robert Danesbury? Will it, when our spirit is 
about to quit its earthly tenement, open to all of us? Who 
does not remember those two lines of Hood’s in that beau- 
tiful poem, with its warning lesson, “ The Lady’s Dream?” 
Woe, woe for me, if the past should be 
Thus present when I die! 

That Robert Danesbury’s intellect was clear and sane 
in those, his dying moments, was indisputable. He saw 
now all the inexpiable guilt of his past life; the talents he 
had misused, the parents whose hearts he had_ broken, the 
heaven he had deserted. Asasingle star to the countless 
myriads that inhabit space, asa drop of dew to the wide 
seas, was the little span of existence appointed him here 
compared with the never-ending life hereafter; yet he had 
not attempted to performits poor, simple duties to himself, 
to the world, or to his Creator. A little self-denial, a little 
strife and perseverance, a little help from above, and the 
victory would have been his. He saw it all now; but he 
had chosen to abandon his powers, both of mind and bedy, 
to the pursuit of a degrading vice, and at last he had rashly 
and impiously taken the life that was not his to take, and 
was winging his flight to the awful bar of an offended God. 
Flying swiftly to the unknown, darksome valley of the 
Shadow of Death, without hope and without a comforter, 
for the merciful promise of the Saviour, to come again 
and guide his redeemed to him, could not apply to him 
now—he had thrown away his Saviour when he threw away 
the life that was not his to take. And so, amid piercing 
throes and mental torments, amid ineffectual efforts to 
give utterance to his remorse and anguish, he wrung his 
father’s hands with a sharp pressure, and with a last, wild 
cry, the spirit of Robert Danesbury passed away forever. 

“Oh, my son Robert!’ wailed out his anguished father, 


as did David of old. “My son, my son! Would God I had 
died for thee, oh, Robert, my son, my son!” 
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HOPES AND FEARS—AN UNEXPECTED EVENT. 


It was autumn weather, and unusually cold; but the glow 
of a cheerful fire diffused its pleasant warmth over a com- 
modious bed-chamber, and the gale outside was not felt 
within. A lady, young and fair, lay there ona sofa, her 
dark eyes were bent on the fire, as they had been for the 
last half hour, as if she were in a reverie; and it would 
seem that it was not a pleasant one, for a contraction of 
pain flitted, ever and anon, over her brow. It was Anna 
Danesbury, William’s wife. 

In the adjoining room, the door opening between them, 
sat a woman before another fire, nursing an infant. It was 
three weeks old; and very precious was the little life to its 
mother, for she had not before had a child to live. Sud- 
denly a visitor’s knock resounded through the house, and 
the nurse arose, laid down the little bundle of flannel, and 
entered her mistress’ chamber. 

“ Of course, ma’am, you will not see visitors this after- 
noon,” she said, in a half-remonstrating, half-authoritative 
tone. ‘You are not strong enough for it.” 

Mrs. William Danesbury cleared her brow and looked 
up. “I suppose not, nurse. And yet it seems to me that 
they could not do me much harm.” 

But instead of visitors, it proved to be Mrs. Philip 
Danesbury, who was scarcely regarded in the light of one. 
She had been out for some weeks with her niece, Miss 
Heber. 

“Why did Mary not come with you?” demanded the 
invalid, as her aunt embraced her. 

** Because I feared there might be too much chattering,” 
replied Mrs. Philip. “I heard you were not so well as you 
might be. Mary will come and see you to-morrow. What 
has been the matter with you, my dear? Baby three 


weeks old, and you lying here!” 
(223) 
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Anna did not answer at first. “I have had so much fever,” 
she slowly said. ‘“ Aunt, Il have wanted you at home.” 

‘My dear, I did hope, and intend to be back before your 
illness, but ’’— 

“Not for that,” interrupted Anna. “I did very well 
without you. Aunt,” she repeated in a whisper of emotion, 
her trembling hands seizing those of Mrs. Philip Danesbury, 
‘““my husband is going all wrong. It is that which makes 
me ul 

Ts he worse? =: 

“A great deal. Some one or other is always calling 
to induce him to go out inthe evening. Sometimes it is 
Laughton, sometimes it is Lionel (when Lionel is in a fit 
state to call for anyone) sometimes it’s others. Not one 
night since baby was born has he been in until the public- 
houses were closed, and almost always ina state that he 
can not come to my room to say ‘good night.’ Here I lie 
listening for him, waiting for him, unable to get to sleep, 
and when I hear him, he is not well enough to come and 
speak to me.” 

“T am truly grieved to hear this,” exclaimed Mrs. Philip 
Danesbury. ‘ But do not talk of it now, Anna.” 

“T must talk of it,’ she vehemently answered; whilst a 
burning, hectic spot appeared on her cheek. “Aunt, I 
have not spoken of it, and the silence is preying upon me; 
to tell you will be a relief.” 

“T thought William's resolutions were so good!” lamented 
Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 

“ He does make good resolutions, and sometimes he 
will keep them for ever so long. And then, again, he 
breaks out, and for several days will not be sober. 
Did you hear about the loss at the works, aunt?” she 
added, dropping her voice. 

rENO.7 

“Tt was all through William. Something in the making 
of the machinery. I do not understand it, for Mrs. Danes- 
bury, who told me, did not enter into details (perhaps she 
did not know them herself), and I was too much annoyed 
to inquire. But it seems they had a great deal of valuable 
work in process, and William went in one day in an incapa- 
ble state, gave wrong orders, and it was spoiled. The 
loss was some hundreds of pounds,” 
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“Poor Mr. Danesbury! Poor Mr. Danesbury!” uttered 
Mrs. Philip. ‘What sons! When will his cares end?” 

“William came home almost like amadman. He was 
sobered then, and knew the mischief he had caused. I 
never saw him so cut-up, so full of sorrow. I inquired 
what was amiss, but he would not tell me.” 

“And I suppose he drank more to drown it?” 

“No, indeed, aunt. He did not touch a drop of any- 
thing for days afterward. He is full of good hopes and 
resolves, if he had but strength to keep them.” 

“Do you know how the poor old gentleman is, Anna?” 

“Much the same, I believe. He was here on Sunday, 
and I could scarcely keep my eyes from him, he looks so 
broken with care, every time I see him it strikes me more 
forcibly. Mrs. Danesbury is ill now. You are aware, 
perhaps, that the influenza has broken out at Eastborough?” 

“Tt was the first news one of the servants received us with 
when we reached home to-day. She said it was raging 
badly, and two or three had died. I told her she was a 
Job’s comforter to give us that for welcome.” 

“Mrs. Danesbury was attacked with it some days ago, 
returned Anna, “and I hear she is very ill.” 

“She has never got over the shock of Robert’s death last 
spring,’ observed Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 

Anna clasped her hands together, as if her emotions were 
too much for her. “Aunt, when I think of Robert’s fate, 
of Lionel’s certain death ”"— 

“Tionel is no better, I fear?” interrupted Mrs. Philip 
Danesbury. 

“Better!” ejaculated Anna. ‘“ He can not live long as 
he goes on now; or, if he does live, he will become insane. 
Mr. Pratt says his brain is softening rapidly. When I 
dwell upon Lionel’s state, upon Robert’s dreadful death, 
and remember that William may come to the same, my 
senses seem as though they would desert me.” 

“Now, do you know what?” exclaimed Mrs. Philip, in 
the peremptory tone we use to an offending child; “if you 
say another word upon this topic, I shall be gone, You 
are doing yourself incalculable harm.’ 

“T am always dwelling upon it,” was Anna's answer; 
“ how can I help it?” 

“You must try and help it. You will never get strong, 
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if you don’t,” replied Mrs. Philip; “ nothing retards recovery 
so much as brooding over ills, real or imaginary.” 

‘She was resolute not to permit it, and Anna, perforce, was 
silent, and presently dropped into a doze. Mrs. Philip took 
the opportunity to leave, telling the nurse she would look 
in again in the evening. 

William Danesbury came home at tea-time, and ran up 
to his wife’s room. He was quite himself. He edged 
himself on to the sofa, and Anna drew his hand between 
hers, and held it there. 

‘“‘ Have tea in my room, William,” she whispered. ‘ Nurse 
will make it and send it in for us.” 

“Tf you like,” he cheerily answered. “When do you 
mean to get out of this room, Anna?”’ 

“Soon. But Iam not quite so strong as I might be. 
As I should be if—I ”— 

“Tf what?” he said, leaning over her. 

She drew his face down, so that it rested on hers, and 
whispered: “If I were not so anxious about you.” 

He could not pretend to misunderstand her, but he 
strove to turn it off with some disjointed, careless words— 
that he was all right, and meant to keep so. 

“Oh that you would, William!” she murmured. “If 
not for my sake, for (she pulled aside her shawl and dis- 
closed a little red face nestled to her) this child’s.” 

“Do not fear, Anna. I know the responsibility that is 
upon me. Nay, you must not cry. My dear wife, I will be 
all you wish me.” 

Thus, when himself, he was ever ready to say. <A kind, 
loving husband, an attractive man, was William Danesbury, 
so long as he kept his brain and mind clear. 

Tea was over; the nurse had the baby in the other room, 
and William Danesbury was alone with his wife. He began 
to show symptoms of weariness; looked at his watch, pulled 
aside the curtain to gaze out at the night, walked about the 
room, and stirred the fire. His wife understood itall. She 
called him to her. 

“William, you said, before tea, that you would be all you 
ought to be. Begin now; do not go out to-night.” 

He did not answer. 

“Oh, William, for my sake, for your own sake! If you 
do not make the first effort, you will never carry out your 
resolve. Begin at once. Do not go out to-night.” 
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“Anna, I am sure it is not right for you to excite your- 
self like this.” 

““No, it is not; it is very bad for me. But howcan I 
help it? If you would but stay with me this one evening!” 

“Well, [ will, Anna,” 

“You will! you mean it?” she eagerly asked. 

“Twill. I promise you.” 

“Oh, William! how happy you might make me!” she 
said, the anxious expression fading from her eyes. “See, 
my trouble is gone, and I am all at rest.” 

Scarcely had she so spoken, when a servant came in, and 
addressed her master. 

‘“Mr, Laughton is ‘waiting for you, sir.”’ 

Anna turned her large yearning eyes upon him. The 
anxious look had come back again. 

“Tell him,” began William to the servant—‘Stay, I 
will go and speak to him.” 

“No! send the message. William, send the message,” 
she broke forth, in terror. 

“Twill not go out, Anna. Have I not promised?” he 
answered, 

He went down-stairs. Soon Anna heard the front door 
close on Mr. Laughton, and her husband came back again, 
She took his hand and held it, by way of thanks. 

“How dull you must be lying here all day!” he 
exclaimed. 

“T read a good deal, and that passes the time. I wish 
I could see by candle-light to do so, but my eyes are not 
strong yet.” 

“Shall I read you something, Anna?”’ 

“T was thinking how much I should like to hear some- 
thing read, But perhaps you will not like to read that.” 

“Ves, I will. What is it?” 

“ A chapter in the Bible,” she said, in a low tone. 

William smiled. ‘I suppose you think that is not much 
in my line. It is more in Arthur’s. I do believe he reads 
the Bible night and morning.” 

“As you will some time, William, I hope.” 

“Well, I will to-night,” he said. “Where shall I find a 
Bible?” 

She pointed to her own on the dressing-table, and he 
brought it forward. ‘Which chapter?” he asked. 
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She opened the book at the third chapter of Revelation. 
William Danesbury read it reverently. To him it was 
especially applicable; he felt it to be so, and knew why his 
wife had chosen it. 

“‘ He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment; and I will not blot out his name out of the book 
of life, but I will confess his name before my Father, and 
before his angels. 

‘Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God, and he shall go no more out; and I will write 
upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of 
my God, which is new Jerusalem, which cometh down out 
of heaven from my God, and I will write upon him my new 
name. 

“To him that overcometh will I grant to sit down with 
me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.” 

Those three verses were especially applicable. Would 
he overcome? 

“ William,” she murmured, “we all have something to 
overcome, ere we can inherit; all, all. Christ himself says, 
‘Even as I also overcame.’ ‘ Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation, which shall come upon the world, to try them 
that dwell upon the earth.’ William, those promises were 
not made for nothing.” 

William Danesbury was closing the book again, when the 
same servant appeared and called him out. He went down 
stairs. Anna wondered, for she had not heard anyone 
come to the house; but her attention had been occupied 
with other things. Immediately she caught the sound as 
of more than one going out, and the front door closed, and 
her husband did not return. She rang her bell, and her 
maid came up. 

“Is Mr. Danesbury gone out?” 

So Vies, ma amie: 

‘““Gone out?” she could not help repeating. 

“With Mr. Lionel,” added the servant. “Master said I 
was to tell you, if you inquired, that he should not be 
long.” 

Her heart sickened within her. What! in the very face 
of his promise to the contrary—in the very echo of that 
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warning chapter! Could he not “overcome” for that one 
night? She buried her aching head on the sofa-pillow, and 
moaned aloud in her fullness of despair. 

When Mrs. Philip Danesbury entered, which she did 
soon afterward, she found her flushed, harassed, and 
excited. ‘Not to stop in for this one night!” she reiter- 
ated. “After promising me! It is of-no- use hoping, 
aunt; he is a lost man.” 

Two hours passed away, and William did not come in. 
Mrs. Philip was unwilling to leave her, she was so restless. 
Too ill to sit up, she yet would not go to bed. The nurse 
came in and exerted her eloquence, and went away again 
in a temper, when she found it of no effect. Suddenly, 
they heard the church béll toll out. 

““’There’s the passing-bell!”’ exclaimed Anna. ‘I wonder 
who is gone. Somebody is released from a world of care 
and suffering.’ And she sighed so painfully, that it almost 
seemed to intimate a regret that s#e was not released. 

*« It’s somebody of consequence, whoever it is,” cried the 
nurse, having returned to make her comments, “or they 
would not trouble theméelves to ring it out so late as this.” 

Another half hour, and then William Danesbury entered. 
They heard him come in and go into the parlor. 

“There!” exclaimed Anna to her aunt, “you hear! He 
does not come upstairs; that will tell you ‘how he i is. 

“‘T will go down and see,’”’ said Mrs. Philip. 

William was leaning over the fire when she entered, his 
elbow resting on the mantel-piece. His face looked pale 
and sad; not, Mrs. Philip thought, as does that of a man 
in drink. 

“ Aunt, how do youdo? Iheard you were back. I am 
glad you came in. Anna is lonely alone.” 

Neither was his tone, neither was the expression of his 
eyes like that of a man in drink. Mrs. Philip looked 
keenly, and felt convinced that he was sober. 

“Anna has been worrying herself much at your staying 
out,” she said to him. “She is in so excited a state, thinking 
you have now come in from the—the public- houses.” 

“No,” he sighed, “I have come from a very different 
scene. Of course you have not heard the tidings?” 

“What tidings? We have heard nothing.” 

“ Mrs. Danesbury is dead.” 
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Mrs. Philip was shocked and startled. “Mrs. Danes- 
bury dead!” she uttered, after a dread pause. 

“Tionel came here, and said his mother was dying, and 
begged me to go to her without a moment’s delay, for she 
had asked for me,” resumed William. ‘I thought I should 
soon be home again, and I did not like to tell Anna the 
cause of my going out, lest it should alarm her.” 

“Then the passing-bell was for Mrs. Danesbury! What 
can have caused her sudden death?” 

“She has died from this influenza that is going about,” 
was William’s answer. ‘She has been evidently sinking, 
ever since Robert's death, and when this disease attacked 
her, she had no stamina wherewith to struggle against it. 
A physician was telegraphed for from town this morning at 
five o’clock, and was here by ten, but he could do her no 
good. Poor thing! she was sensible, and took leave of us 
all. Aunt,’’ he added, lowering his voice, “she asked me 
to pardon her for having forced me to drink wine and beer 
in my childhood.” 

“William! Did she? She is another gone to her grave 
wishing that her life could be lived over again; that she 
might reject the evil, and choose the good.” 

‘*She held my hand and Arthur’s, and begged us to for- 
give past unkindnesses. But the parting with Lionel—it 
was grievous to see,” 

“Robert and Lionel have sent her to her grave between 
them,” impressively resumed Mrs. Philip Danesbury. 

“Lionel is saying so. I took him home and left him 
there ina state of excitement that you can scarcely imagine. 
Crying one minute, talking the next; and, should he fly to 
drink in the midst of it, he will inevitably bring on another 
of those dangerous attacks.” 

“ William,” spoke up Mrs. Philip, in a solemn tone, “all 
this ought to tell upon you asa warning. Will you not 
accept it?” 

Ves Lawille 

“How does your father bear his loss?” 

“Calmly. He has experienced too much sorrow for any- 
thing to affect him greatly now. My poor father will not 
be long after her,” he added with a sigh. 

“Drink! drink! the evils of indulging in strong drink!” 
aspirated Mrs, Philip Danesbury. 
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William passed by the remark without observation. 
a May we tell Anna?” he asked. “Or will it excite her 
injuriously?” 

‘Tell her—oh, yes. Her fears and excitement all tend 
to one point, William.” 

He knew what that was. 

Reader! how the close approach of death changes us! 
Mrs. Philip Danesbury did not suspect how literally near 
the truth she was, when she said that Mrs. Danesbury had 
gone to her grave wishing that her life could be lived over 
again, that she might reject the evil and choose the good. 
It was a strangely impressive scene that William had come 
from, one which might suffice fora whole life’slesson. Mrs. 
Danesbury lay on her bed, a dying woman; Lionel close to 
her, the others dispersed round her—her husband, Arthur 
and William, and Mr. Pratt. The physician had returned to 
town again from his fruitless mission. Mrs.. Danesbury 
had repented—her days had been one scene of bitter repent- 
ance ever since the death of Robert; du¢t remorse she never 
could put away from her; she could not recall the evil done. 
If she had made her peace with God, so far as she herself 
went, she could not make it for the lost Robert; she could 
not make it for Lionel. She took William’s hands in hers: 
‘“‘Forgive me, as I have asked God to forgive me, for 
having forced you to drink wine and beer in your child- 
hood,” she gasped. ‘‘ William, be you warned while there 
is yet time; and put them from you. Do not let me have 
another lost soul upon my hands! It seems I would give 
my own soul if God would but grant me my existence over 
again, that I might bring up my children to strive for life 
everlasting. I brought them up for this world, not for the 
next; and I ruined them for both. Oh, Lionel, if I could 
but take your sins upon me, and bear them now before my 
Maker!” 

She spoke truth. She had ruined her sons, and they, in 
their turn, had sent her to her grave. 

There was a deplorable scene enacted when she was 
being placed in it. Lionel was in a wretchedly nervous 
condition, and was obliged to take brandy ere he could 
venture to the funeral. As the mourners stood around the 
grave, Mr. Danesbury at their head, and the coffin was 
being lowered into it, Lionel seized one of the cords, and 
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broke into a burst of sobbing and wailing. The coffin fell 
into the vault, and, but for Arthur’s firm grasp, who stood 
next him, he would have flung himself upon it. Lionel had 
to be surrounded and taken away ere the service could be 
concluded; and that night, for the first time in his life, he 
was secured in a strait-waistcoat. 

All this acted as a warning to William Danesbury, and 
he strove to master his baneful passion. For some time he 
kept sober. He stayed in-doors in the evening, refused to 
join any loose friends, meaning those who were lovers of 
excess, and took only ale with his meals. He seemed quite 
resolved to put temptation from him. But, one Sunday— 
Anna had been down-stairs some time then—the wine was 
on the table after dinner, and he finished nearly a bottle of 
port. He rose from his seat, and was about to decant 
another, when his wife glided up to him, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

‘‘William, do not.” 

He looked at her; looked at the wine; and then, with an 
irresolute, unwilling gesture, he put the bottle back again 
upon the sideboard. There it remained; but ever and anon 
his eyes turned restlessly to it, as if they were fascinated. 

Later in the evening, when Anna retired for the night, 
the struggle came to anend. He drewthe cork, drank the 
whole of the wine, and then drew the cork of a bottle of 
brandy. At one o’clock in the morning he stumbled up to 
bed, as—as I hope you and I shall never stumble up. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ANOTHER DEATH-BED, 


One evening in November, about two months after Mrs. 
Danesbury’s death, William was on his way to Danesbury 
House. His road lay through the town. Eastborough had 
much increased of late years, especially in the matter of 
public-houses, and beer-shops. For one that used to be in 
the place, three might be counted now. The chief object 
of attraction, however, lay in a showy gin-palace. A gin- 
palace in the very heart of the long street, with a new stuc- 
coed front, and illuminated lamps; and mirrors and gas 
and gilding inside, the very model of those which the 
reader has had the pleasure of visiting in London. The 
other shops, and there was no lack of them, had not yet 
got into the fashion of glare and glitter; but some advent- 
urous spirits had hit upon the scheme of opening one on 
the meretricious principle, and so attractive was the nov- 
elty found, that it was crowded night and day. 

William Danesbury passed, with an effort, these various 
houses of entertainment; really with an effort, for sounds 
of revelry, mingled with the jingling of glasses, came from 
them pleasantly on his ear; and in one room, where the 
blind was still undrawn, his eye caught sight of a goodly 
company. ‘The temptation to enter, and make one, was 
very strong on William Danesbury then, but he resisted it 
and strode rapidly on. How strong it was, how the temp- 
tation, backed by the Evil One, was pulling at his heart- 
strings, he alone could tell; but he did wot tell how he 
resisted it. In passing Lionel’s cottage, he saw an old lady 
standing at the door. He stopped. 

“Tf you want Mrs. Danesbury,” she cried out before he 
could speak, “she’s gone out for the doctor. And Iam 
keeping the door for her, and am afraid for my very life.” 

‘Is Lionel ill?’ inquired William, guessing who she was. 

“ He’s in the strangest way / ever saw,” continued the 
old lady, “but, thank goodness, I have never been with 
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such as him; he’s fancying he sees cats and dogs and 
devils. Hehas not been sober, I hear, since his mother 
died, two months ago; not to say sober fora day. ‘The 
night before last he was dragged home by two men, his 
head hanging down, and his face purple and crimson. 
They threw him on the bed, and there he lay, like a clod, 
for seventeen hours! Beast!” 

At that moment Lionel’s wife hastened up. And then 
the old lady, her grandmother, who had come from her 
farm to stop a few days in Eastborough, found that the 
gentleman was Mr. William Danesbury, and she had been 
calling his brother ‘‘ beast ”’ to his face. 

“Well, he is one,” was her mental comment. 

“T have been for Mr. Pratt, sir,’ Katherine said to Will- 
iam. ‘He is out; but they willsend him when he returns.” 

She looked ill, thin, haggard. And no wonder; for 
besides the anxiety, the harassing hfe she led with her 
husband, besides the sleepless nights—and she was often up 
all night long—she suffered from positive want of food. 
Lionel’s habits ran away with the weekly pound, and, for 
days together, she had only dry bread to eat. A mixed 
feeling of shame, pride, and love to Lionel, prevented her 
telling of this, otherwise her mother would not have suf- 
fered her to want. Mr. Danesbury partially suspected it, 
though not to its extent, and many an extra half-crown, 
beyond the weekly allowance, did he slip into her hand, 
unsuspected by Lionel. Ah! there were not many like 
good Mr. Danesbury. A bad bargain had Katherine Bing 
in marrying his son. 

It was thought, at the time of the occurrence, that Lionel 
Danesbury would surely read a lesson from his brother’s 
awful death, and cast away the vice which had led Robert 
onto it. Hedidnot. And yet, poor infatuated man! the 
sight of that ghastly corpse, with its crimson gash, was 
never absent from his mind’s eye. In the sunny light of 
day and in the gloom of midnight it was ever before him; 
and he knew that he must take warning by it, if he would 
avoid a sinful death. And yet he did not. And since his 
mother’s loss he had been even worse than before. 

‘Lionel is ill again?”’ observed William. 

“Very ill,” answered Katherine. “Will you come up, 
sir, and see him?” 
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He followed her upstairs. Lionel was in the bed-room, 
in his night-shirt and boots, striding about, and looking wild 
and haggard. William saw what dreadful disorder was 
upon him again. 

‘““T want my clothes,” said Lionel. ‘She has got them.” 

She had hid the boots. 

“T did not dare to leave them in his way,” whispered 
Katherine to William. ‘“ He would have been out, and over 
the town. Last night, at eleven o’clock, he stole out, and I 
was till three in the morning looking for him in all the rain, 
I found him at last on the bridge, wet through. I told 
grandmother to be sure and keep his boots from him, but I 
suppose she got afraid.” 

Lionel had fixed his gaze on the wall of the room, the 
pupils of his eyes dilating, and horror struggling into his 
countenance. He slowly backed as far from it as possible, 
and cowered against the opposite wall. 

“Look there!’ he shivered to William. 

“What?” 

“See how black she is! That cat has been there twice 
before. Drive her away. Oh William! drive her away.” 

His voice had risen toa piteous scream. William went 
to the spot that appeared to excite histerror. ‘There is 
nothing here, Lionel; see (kicking his feet against the 
wainscoting), nothing at all. I will remove the chair. 
There; you see there’s nothing.” 

Lionel’s excited eyes were wandering round the room— 
under the bed, on the bed, along the walls, on the ceiling, 
just as if they were following the progress of some object. 

“Lionel, you would be better in bed,” cried his brother. 
““Come, get in; and I will go again and see after Pratt.” 

William laid hold of him, A peculiar tremor was running 
through all his limbs, the precursor of what was coming. 

““Yes—yes (speaking in a wandering, abstracted tone) 
—yes, I'll get into bed; and you get Pratt here.” But 
instead of approaching the bed, he drew farther from it. 
William gently pulled him forward. Lionel suddenly 
stopped dead. 

“Phere she is!” he whispered. “On the bed. Look! 
She has got spots on her coat now.” 

“Nonsense,” said William “there’s nothing; you know 
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With a spring Lionel eluded William’s grasp, and rushed 
to the head of the stairs. The old lady, who had stood on 
them, afraid to venture farther, set up a shrill scream, and 
dropped down them asif she had been shot. This arrested 
Lionel. But forthat circumstance he would probably have 
been in the street, just as he was, before they could catch 
him. William drew him back toward the bed. 

‘TI can’t,” he piteously said. “She’s got inside, and 
some more with her. See howthick theirtailsare. There’s 
one hanging out now. They are the imps, and the devils 
will be here presently.” 

“Come along,” said William cheerily; “I'll drive them 
all away for you.” 

Katherine turned the bed-clothes down to the very bottom 
of the bed, and patted it with her hands. “ You see,’ she 
said to her husband, “it is all your fancy.” 

He touched the bed himself, and looked wildly about the 
room again. And just then the surgeon came in. 

“What is the matter here?’ asked Mr. Pratt. “Ihave 
just met old Grandmother Ducksworth flying down the 
street, as if she were flying for her life, afraid of stopping 
here, she said. Ill again?”’ 

“More cats, sir, and other things,” interposed Lionel’s 
wife. ‘ He is afraid now they are in the bed.” 

“Keep them away from me, Pratt, will you?” gasped 
Lionel. 

‘“To be sure. Get into bed, and I will see about it. 
Halloa! boots in bed! That will never do, Let me have 
those, we will send them after the cats.” 

Quiet as a lamb under Mr. Pratt’s experienced eye, 
Lionel suffered his boots to be taken from him, and lay 
down in bed. The doctor administered some medicine he 
had brought with him, then tucked him up, and told him to 
be quiet and to sleep. As they were leaving the room, 
William looked back. There sat Lionel upright in bed, 
ready to spring out. 

“I can't stop here,” he shivered. ‘They are coming 
again. Don’t leave me.” 

‘“No,” answered Katherine, “I am going to stay with 
you. Lie down and I will sit here upon the bed. The cats 
will not come where I am.” 

Mr, Pratt and William Danesbury went down-stairs, the 
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former carrying the boots. “TI have told his wife never to 
let him have his boots in these attacks,” he observed. ‘“ She 
knows they must be kept from him,” 

“Lionel found them, I believe, while she was gone for 
you: 

‘“Not one in ten of these poor madmen will start out 
without their boots,” remarked Mr. Pratt; “ but let them 
put on their boots, and they’ll watch an opportunity to be 
off, even if they be stark naked. Poor woman! she has a 
dreadful life with him. And this is going to be a bad 
attack.”’ 

“Do you fear so?”’ asked William. 

“Ay. He has been drinking awfully lately. It will be 
worse than any he has had. His wife must have some men 
in the house, for before morning he will be outrageous, 
Mr. William, I will not answer for it that he’ll get over 
this. I did not think he would the last time, when his 
mother died, you know. I'll look in at George Groat’s,” 
added Mr. Pratt, “and send up the men that were here 
before. if, they are to be had.~ 

“‘T will stay until someone comes,” said William. 

“Do so. It is not right that his wife should be left with 
him alone.” 

Quiet did Lionel lie while Mr. Pratt was in the house, 
but the moment he heard the door close on him, he was 
troublesome again. Who are more cunning than they? 
Katherine called out and William ran up. 

“JT want my boots, William.” 

“Presently. What tor? © 

“Oh, they are round me, and I can’t stop here. I must 
go Out,” 

Where= tor” 

‘¢‘J__] want to see my father. Get my boots.” 

“ Not to-night.” 

“Yes, I must. Get my boots.”’ Ara, 

“Very well. Presently,” and down sat William. é 

Later, when the requisite help arrived—three men—Will- 
iam took his departure. These repeated attacks were a 
heavy expense, which of course fell upon Mr. Danesbury. 
When William entered Danesbury House, Arthur was sitting 
alone. 

‘Where is my father?” he asked. 

16 
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“He is gone to bed ill,” was Arthur's reply. “Ido not 
think he will be here many weeks, William. If he is no 
better in the morning, I shall call Pratt in. He would not 
have him to-night.” 

“T have just been with Pratt at Lionel’s,” returned 
William. “He has got another attack. The old gentle- 
man has sent three men in, so he anticipates mischief.” 

“Ah. I heard of his being carried home, unable to walk, 
the night before last.” 

“And last night he stole out, and his wife was for four 
hours looking for him, in the rain, and found him at last on 
the bridge.” 

‘‘What a life for her!’ uttered Arthur. 

‘Pratt says he may not get over this.” 

“ Then it will be the death of our father!” sadly exclaimed 
Arthur. 

William sat a little while, and then rose to go. His 
brother accompanied him through the hall to the door, and 
stood looking out into the night. ‘ William,” he said, lay- 
ing his hand upon his shoulder with an impressive gesture, 
“go straight home.” 

“T will. Lintend to.” And he did so; bravely passing 
by the public-houses and liquor-shops, as he had done in 
coming. 

Lionel Danesbury had latterly been a burthen to himself 
and to all around him, but the end was come. The news 
spread in the town next day, that Lionel was ill, danger- 
ously ill, His aunt, Mrs. Philip Danesbury, went to see 
him, and entered the untidy, comfortless chamber. 

The fire had been raked out of the grate, for the patient 
could not bear the heat, and a blanket, tossed off the bed, 
was lying onachair. Two men sat in the room in readi- 
ness to act when they should be required, and a third was 
outside. More than one warning had he had, more than 
one attack of this disease, and now it was overpowering 
him for the last time. He lay on the bed, his eyes rolling 
wildly; cloths steeped in vinegar were covering his head, 
and the burning fever of delirium was raging in his brain. 

Need you be told the name of the malady he was stricken 
down with? Ask the surgeons to hospitals, to the debtor’s 
jails, to the criminal prisons, what disease it is that they 
have most frequently to grapple with, amidst the miserable 
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class who chiefly fall under their care; and they will tell 
you it is one which rarely appears, save in those who are 
drinking themselves to death—DeE.irium TREMENS. 

_ This was one of his quiet intervals; nevertheless his 
whole frame, his legs, his body, his arms, his hands, shook 
to such a degree that the very floor of the room was 
agitated, and the curtains, heaped up atop of the bed that 
they might not obstruct the air,quivered like the leaves of 
trees. Oh, itisaterrible disease! May we never encounter 
it in those who are near and dear to us! 

Mrs. Philip Danesbury was awestricken. She remem- 
bered his once healthy form, his intellectual qualities, and 
she looked at what he was—the dying sinner. Sheadvanced 
and took his hand; but an irrepressible terror came over 
her at the contact of that unnatural motion, which no 
human aid could stop or mitigate, and she dropped it again. 

“Do you know me, Lionel? It is I; your aunt.” 

“They have been coming round the bed,” he answered, 
in a loud, important whisper, whilst his poor head turned 
incessantly from side to side, ‘‘millionsof them. ‘They are 
devils, you know; ugly grinning devils; black and green 
and purple. There! do you hear the knocking? There’s 
one; a little one he is; and there’s—Be off!” he shouted, 
staring wildly at the foot of the bed. 

Dr. Pratt, who was present, took hold of his wrists, and 
presently wrung some linen out of the vinegar basin, and 
exchanged it for that on his head. Lionel was conscious 
of this, for he raised his hand and pulled it lower on his 
forehead. ‘Ah! so! that’s cool,” he said, and then he 
turned again to Mrs. Philip Danesbury, looking calmly at 
her, and speaking in a tone perfectly rational. 

“Do you know that William is dead? He’ll bea great 
loss at the works. He went out, got into a street row, and 
they brought him in here, covered with wounds. His head 
was anawfulsight. A great fool toget intoit! However, 
he is. dead.” 

Poor fellow! what was his brain working on? 

“You never heard such a row,” he continued, still so 
collectedly and rationally that Mrs. Philip Danesbury was 
unpleasantly puzzled, and a stranger would have believed 
he was relating something he had actually witnessed. 
“The sounds came up here; I could not sleep for them. 
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And,” he added, in a dread whisper, ‘he looked just like 
Robert did. There! there again! listen! They are the 
devils,” he cried confidentially. ‘That little one is the 
worst of all. See how he grins! Hark! knock, knock, 
knock! They have been at it all night. There’s one in 
red; he’s a fresh one; they are all crowding here, one upon 
another. One, two, three—ten, twenty—fifty! what a 
knocking! there’s thousands! millions!” 

He stopped for the space of a minute, lay perfectly still, 
and then stealthily slid down the bed, and with a spring so 
sudden that the attendants were unprepared, stood bolt 
upright on it, the raging madman, 

Quick as thought they were upon him, the three men 
and Dr. Pratt, but the strength of these maniacs is almost 
supernatural. It was a fearful struggle, a fearful sight, 
that unhappy creature raving, struggling, and fighting with 
his opponents, his white night-dress disordered, and the 
vinegar cloths flapping about his head and face! If he 
should master!—and there almost seemed a doubt of it. All 
dangerous weapons, razors, knives, even the fire-irons, had 
been removed, and the windows were fastened down. 

Mrs. Philip Danesbury hastened to descend the stairs. 
Katherine, ill and tearful, placed a chair for her. 

“What did he mean when he spoke of his brother’s 
having been killed? ” she asked. ‘ Has anything happened 
to him?” 

“Oh no, ma’am,. Mr. William was here this morning. 
My poor husband has been going on like this all night, 
his mind wandering from one subject to another. It always 
does in these attacks.” 

Mrs. Philip wished Katherine good day, and left the 
house, a conviction resting on her mind that she had seen 
Lionel for the last time. 

That day passed, and the night, and in the course of the 
next day they had to strap him down to his bed. Now 
would be an interval of quietness, not rest, and now one of 
outrageous madness. The phantoms and shapes, sure 
characteristics of the malady, haunted his brain incessantly, 
and his words were painful to the watchers around him. 
This disease hovered over him a long while, as it usually 
does over those it finally makes its victims, breaking out 
every now and then into fierce attacks like the present. 
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And in the long nights, the terrible mornings, these “ devils,” 
as they appeared to be to his disordered mind, had seemed 
to glide into his chamber in countless numbers, knocking 
at the furniture, the walls, the floor, the bedstead, all mock- 
ing and gibing at him, now darting about the room, now 
becoming invisible, and now reappearing in every kind of 
horrible shape and form, such as we, who have lived a life 
of‘sanity and peace, can form no conception of. 

Most men who have given themselves recklessly up to 
intemperance know that this disease will creep, or is creep- 
ing upon them, that it will probably be their end, and yet 
they can not bring themselves to abandon the courses which 
are inducing its approach. Lionel knew it. Faint hopes, 
half-formed resolves arose, that in time he would thrust 
from him this insidious vice, and embrace uprightness and 
peace. /z time, take you notice, notat the present moment, 
at some future one. Many aday had he awoke to intense 
suffering of body, to physical depression almost unbearable; 
but those pains were as nothing compared with his mind’s 
anguish, for he had not been brought up a heathen, and the 
dread consciousness of a world to come shone out in strong, 
fiery, scarlet colors. Marvel not that the illusion of devils, 
and other frightful phantoms attacked Lionel Danesbury. 

Again dawned the morning light upon the patient. It 
was his last day of life, though he might know it not. The 
fits of delirium continued with unabated violence, broken, 
as before, by interludes of quiet—if it could be called quiet, 
when the whole frame was shaken as with a fierce ague. 
His mind wandered distressingly, yet in those wanderings 
might be traced a recollection of his present state, of the 
life he had led. 

“They keep me here, you see,” he exclaimed to Arthur, 
“and I want to be out. I want to— Father, is that you?” 

It was Mr. Danesbury. Though very near the grave 
himself, he had insisted on being brought to Lionel’s 
bedside. William was also present. 

“ That’s good,” continued Lionel, ‘I wanted to see you. 
I’m so hot, you know. They have been coming round, 
such a lot of them, millions and millions. Where’s Robert?” 
With one hand he swept the cloths from his head, and Dr. 
Pratt, who had come in with Mr. Danesbury, though pro- 
testing against his old friend’s visit, replaced them. 
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“Who says I am dying?” he shouted. “It is no business 
of theirs. See how they sneak up—creep, creep, creep! 
That one in green only came in this morning. Ah, is that 
you?” he cried, again momentarily recognizing his father, 
and holding out his hand, which was vibrating like a pendu- 
lum. ‘You don’t think I’m going, do you?”’ 

Mr. Danesbury was taken by surprise, the question was 
put so rationally. He did not know what to answer. 

“Oh, no, no!” reiterated Lionel, with a shriek of anguish 
that none present would ever forget; “not yet, in mercy! 
a little respite! a short period for reformation and redemp- 
tion! Take away the drink; take it away, I say! I have 
led an evil life,” he added, his mind a strange mixture of 
consciousness and insanity, “but I won’t touch another 
drop; it’s burning here.”’ He pointed to his chest, and 
then lay still; recommencing after a short pause. 

“They came round me in the night and told me I was 
dying; but it’s not true. Hold me! hold me! at least tillI 
have got through this multiplicity of work. Do you seeall 
the duties that have accumulated? I have done nothing, 
you know; nothing but drink; but I can get through 
them. Not if you let those devils come upon me—I 
thought that little one was gone!” 

‘He has been raving all night about this accumulation 
of work and duties,” whispered Katherine. 

“Tt can not be that Iam dying! I must have the time I 
want first. Yes, I told you God would give it me. Kath- 
erine, my poor wife, you say you have been miserable, but 
we shallbe happy now. You need not be afraid of me any 
longer; I’ll keep my promises, and leave it off. Hark! 
hark! don’t make a noise (though the room was perfectly 
still), there’s that little one again. He has got another 
and another—and another! They come creeping on! the 
room is full!” 

With wild shouts and sad imprecations, he strove to raise 
himself to escape, it would seem, the fiends he thought he 
saw. And, though firmly prevented from moving, none 
could prevent the convulsive throes that shook his frame. 
The paroxysm of violence over, exhaustion supervened, and 
with it partial recollection. 

“William, is that you? Come here—closer. I have had 
such a horrid dream. I thought I was getting toward the 
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prime of life, and that all the years given-to me had been 
wasted—that I had been constantly drunk. Drunk, I 
thought—and it made me burn here (tossing the cloths 
from his brow), that the time was come for me to die, and 
then I found that all these years had not been mine to 
waste. Who spoke then?—it was none of you. Who says 
it’s true? It is not true; I tell you it was adream. Be off! 
be off! how dare you drive me mad? And if it were true, I 
am to have the time. What do you know about it? I say 
the time is mine. That’s one of those devils speaking—he 
Says it was given to all but me. Who says I had it once, 
and threw it away? How dare you say it? Oh, mercy, 
mercy! a little time, for the love of mercy! I am not 
drunk now. Father,is that you? Ihave sworn not to touch 
another drop. Keep those devils from me. How can you 
let them come here, with this weight of sin upon me? What 
are they calling out—that Robert had no time? What’s 
Robert to me? I amto have it? Iam. Do you see how 
they are coming on? Hold me! hold me! keep off that 
little one. I won’t die! he is mocking me! I won't die, I 
say. Hold him back. Notime for me! No time?” 

‘My dear father,” said Arthur, approaching Mr. Danes- 
bury, ‘‘this is no place for you. Let me take you away.” 

“ Arthur,” said the old man, with quivering lips and 
trembling hands, as he grasped those of his eldest son, 
“there is no place for me much longer on earth. I question 
whether he or I shall go the quicker. My heart is broken. 
William (reaching out to take his hand, and bring him side 
by side with Arthur), can you marvel at it? My son, 
can you marvel at it? Few and evil have the days of my 
old age been—my substance destroyed, my peace of mind 
wrecked. One of my children has gone before me; another 
—he, poor madman—is going with me, and I have no hope 
that I shall meet either of them hereafter. Do you act ’’— 
he wrung William’s hand—“ so as to come to me.” 

They took Mr. Danesbury from the room; they also took 
the unhappy wife, for Dr. Pratt saw that the end was at 
hand. In a paroxysm of violence, more acute than any 
which had gone before it, the troubled spirit of Lionel 
Danesbury flew away to him who gave it. 

Yes! he asked for time, in his half-conscious ravings; 
but time upon time had been vouchsafed him, and he had 
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used it not! Was it not enough to break their father’s 
heart? This is no imaginative history, it is taken from a 
family’s life. The one son rushed into the next world, a 
suicide; the other was brought, in the early years of man- 
hood, to his dreadful death-bed. Not one good action 
could they remember to have performed in their whole 
lives; not one hour of the precious time granted them had 
been used to good account. Their manly forms, their 
talents, their health and strength, had been offered up, and 
sacrificed, on the shrine of INTEMPERANCE. 

Oh, reader! should the temptation to exceed ever assail 
you, should the vice, with its insidious steps, approach very 
near to you, and threaten to be habitual, take warning by 
this unhappy story! I tell you it is no ideal one. Look 
not ¢#ow upon the wine when it is red; flee from it in your 
earlier and thoughtless years; resolutely keep it at arms- 
distance, if you would obtain peace in this world and in 
the next! 


CHAPTER XXII, 
ONE MORE DEATH—ANXIOUS THOUGHT. 


The church bell at Eastborough was solemnly tolling, as 
a funeral wound its way from Danesbury House. It wasa 
long procession, all walking; for no carriages were used, 
by desire of the dead, and indeed the distance was but 
short. The officiating minister preceded the coffin, which 
was borne by eight of the Danesbury workmen, its pall 
being held by eight of the superior overlookers and fore- 
men—Thomas Harding being one. The chief mourners 
were Arthur and William Danesbury, Viscouut Temple, and 
Mr. St. George; but many others followed, friends and 
neighbors, and behind them came the long string of depend- 
ents. No noise, no busy sounds of labor or of life arose 
that day from the Danesbury Works, and every house and 
shop in Eastborough had its shutters closed, to testify re- 
spect to him who was being carried past. 

Stealing after it came groups and groups of women, 
partly led by curiosity, partly by regret and affection; but, 
woman-like, they fell into gossip, though the tears were 
coursing down many of their cheeks. 

“Tt’s a good man gone home,” 
never see another like him.” 

“Ves, we shall. He has left one behind that will tread 
in his steps. Mr. Arthur will be his father over again. 
Only to think of it! but fifteen days, this very day, since 
poor young Mr. Lionel was laid in the ground! It must 
have been sudden like; for Miss Isabel—Lady Temple, 
that is to say—was only sent for three days before the 
death.” : 

“The poor old gentleman wanted to goto Mr. Lionel’s 
funeral, but his sons and Mr. Pratt told him he was not 
equal to it, and at last he listened to them, and consented 
to stay at home. But when they got in again from the 
grave, there he was on the floor. It was not a fit, Mr. 
Pratt said; he thought he was taken for death. After that 
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said one. “We shall 
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he rallied for three or four days, and actually walked out 
into the garden and sat there, and then he was taken 
worse, and they telegraphed for Lady Temple.” 

“He was quite sensible up to the last minute, I heard, 
and had his speech and senses about him all clear.” 

‘“T heard another thing, I did; that when somebody 
asked old Pratt what he had died of, he said of a broken 
heart.” 

“Well, he has had enough to break it. He makes the 
fourth taken to the churchyard all within the year. What 
do you think?’ added the woman, dropping her voice, “he 
is going to be laid by the side of the first Mrs. Danesbury, 
not the second.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T do know. My husband heard old Green, the sexton, 
say so last night, in at the Cock-and-Bottle. There was a 
vacant space left by the side of the first Mrs. Danesbury, 
which have never been filled up, and he is to lie there.” 

Yes. John Danesbury was gone! Gone from a world 
of care to his recompense above. He could, in truth, say 
with old Jacob, that few and evil had the days of his later 
life been; but he had learned in time to look to One who is 
a sure refuge. 

The dark line wended its slow way along, past the 
public-houses—-closed to-day—past the gin palace—for once, 
in its flaring life, quiet and somber—past the cottage of 
the ill-fated Lionel—through the churchyard, into the 
church. When it came out again, there was scarcely space 
left for it in the churchyard, or for the mourners to gather 
round the grave; and there was not a dry eye to be seen, 
there was not a heart but was lifted up in response to the 
words of the minister, “I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me: ‘Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors.’”’ 

Back again at Danesbury House, the solicitor to the 
family marshaled all whom it might concern into the 
library, and produced the will. It was sealed with Mr. 
Danesbury’s own private seal, and upon being opened two 
letters fell out—one addressed to “My Son Arthur,” the 


other to “ My Son William,” and were superscribed, “To 
be read before the will is read.” 
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Each perused his letter in silence, Arthur’s face flushing 
with surprise, William’s with emotion. It was supposed 
by those around that the letters explained to each the 
motives which had dictated the will. After the death of 
Lionel, Mr. Danesbury had canceled his previous will, and 
made this; and the letters bore the same date. 

“ Are you ready?” inquired Mr. Williams, the solicitor. 

“ Quite,” they answered. 

“First of all,” premised Mr. Williams, ‘“ Mr. Danesbury 
wished me to declare publicly that he had had no adviser 
in the making of the will, and that no person whatever is 
privy to its contents, save himself and I, who wrote it.” 
And he began to read. 

The spectators listened in silence—some deeming it a 
strange will. It was found that the whole of the business, 
and the capital occupied in it, was left exclusively to 
Arthur. A certain portion of its profits was to be paid 
yearly to William for five years. At the end of that 
period he was to be taken into partnership, and receive an 
equal share, provided Arthur should deem tt expedient. If 
Arthur did not, things were to go-on as before. There 
were a few trifling bequests and legacies; and to Katherine 
Danesbury was secured a suitable annuity, in accordance 
with her original position in life. Danesbury House, with 
its furniture, except the plate and pictures, was bequeathed 
to Arthur, and a sum of ready money to William. The 
plate was to be equally divided between Arthur and 
William, and of the pictures Lady Temple also took her 
share. They both understood, nay, they knew, the motives 
which had dictated the will—a doubt of what William’s 
future conduct might be; and Mr. Danesbury, in making 
it, knew that the high honor, the exact justice of Arthur, 
needed no other guarantee for his performance of the 
contract, should it be desirable, when the time came to 
fulfill it. Most earnestly did Arthur hope that William 
would act so as to enable him to perform it. 

Earnestly, also, did William hope it; I am not sure but 
he prayed for it, as he walked home with his wife that 
evening. He was striving with all his might to overcome, 
and the strife was great—greater than he knew well how to 
battle with. For some little time now he had been tem- 
perate, only taking beer with his dinner, and a glass of 
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wine now and then, or one glass of spirits. The worst was, 
that intaking a glass of wine or spirits, he invariably longed 
to take more, and there lay the chief strife. 

An afternoon or two before they were to quit Eastborough, 
Lord and Lady Temple were standing at the drawing-room 
window of Danesbury House, looking at the dusk of night, 
which was stealing over the landscape. Isabel was talking, 
in a low, saddened tone, of many things connected with her 
old home and her late father. Her husband had drawn 
her closer to him, and stood with his arm round her waist. 
At length they began to speak of the will; it had beena 
fruitful topic of conversation in Eastborough. 

“Do you know, Isabel, I can not yet understand it,” he 
said, “so just, so good a man as your father, to leave his 
sons so differently provided for!—at any rate for five 
years,” 

“T can, unfortunately,” replied Isabel. ‘It has proved 
to me what I have dreaded to ask—that William has not 
forsaken his old habit.” 

«Still, 1 can not agree with the will, debated Mord 
Temple. ‘Suppose Arthur were not what he is, he might 
take advantage of William.” 

“But he zs what he is,” smiled Isabel, “and my dear 
father knew it. Otherwise he would. never have left it 


” 


so. 

“Tt is a perfectly just will,” called out a voice from the 
embrasure of the other window, “the will of a just anda 
good man.” 

““Who’s that? William! Isthat you? We had no idea 
you were there.” 

William advanced. ‘I was here when you came in,” he 
said, “and thought you saw me; but I was buried in 
unpleasant reveries, and did not interrupt your converse. 
My father could not have made any other will, Lord 
Temple,” he continued, linking his arm within that of his 
brother-in-law, so that they all three stood together. ‘“Sup- 
pose he had constituted me an equal partner with Arthur; 
given me co-authority and co-ownership; and I were to 
squander my substance, and his; run recklessly to work; go 
the way of Robert and Lionel? Arthur might be ruined 


long before the five years were up, the trade fallen through 
and the works done away with.” 
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“True, true,” answered Lord Temple. “I did not look at 
it in that light.” 

“Tt was the kindest will tome that my father could have 
made. He had my true interest at heart. I know he had, 
and he told me so in the letter.” 

“Mr. Danesbury was a man who lived but for his chil- 
dren,” said Lord Temple. “But, William, you are not go- 
ing the way of Robert and Lionel?” 

William heaved a deep sigh. ‘Sometimes I fear I shall 
have a difficulty to keep from it.” 

“But why? Do you doubt your resolution?” 

“Yes, Ido. I have resolved to be a sober man so many 
times now, and broken out again, that I begin to fear it.” 

Isabel’s heart beat against her side. She could not bear 
to hear William say this. Anything was better than for 
him to lose courage. 

““T have not seen you the worse for wine in the slightest 
degree this fortnight that we have been down,” remarked 
Lord Temple, in a gentle tone of encouragement. 

“No. I have not exceeded, neither did I for some little 
time before youcame. But I have been cautious for as 
long as this before, and the temptation has overtaken me 
again. If I take but a glass of anything, I crave for more, 
with a longing positively painful in its intensity. One 
glass of wine, one glass of spirits, sets me on; and then the 
desire is almost irrepressible. I may almost add, one glass 
of beer,” 

“ As it used to be with me,” said Lord Temple. ‘ You 
must doas I have done, William—confine yourself to water.” 
“ But a single glass of anything can not hurt a man?” 

““ Not a temperate one, who does not ‘crave’ for more; 
but it hurts us, because we do. Rely upon it, William, 
that for those who know not how to moderately use, and 
not abuse, good gifts, water is the only safeguard. I re- 
member Arthur making that remark to me years ago, as 
I now make it to you.” 

“Do you never take wine?”’ 

“Never,” replied Lord Temple. “Since I made my 
resolution, I have been enabled to keep it. I believe the 
chief help to my success was the abstaining absolutely. 
Had I tampered with my resolve—‘ just one glass of wine, ’ 
‘just one glass of spirits’—I should probably have broken 
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down. I could take a glass of wine now with impunity, if I 
chose, because I am become—both by inclination and 
habit—a sober man, and I know that I shall never relapse 
from it. But Ido not choose. I like to set a good exam- 
ple, and I now prefer water.” 

“You really prefer it?” 

“T do. Ilike it far better than wine or beer, or any 
other strong beverage you may please to think of. I like 
it for its own sake—use is second nature, you know.” 

“Ay,” answered William, “there’s a true proverb—‘ Do 
what you should, that you may do what you like.’ Many 
a time have I rued the day that took my mother from 
me, for she would have caused me to drink water, as 
she did Arthur. The last Mrs. Danesbury taught us to 
dislike it, and to love beer and wine. Poor Robert and 
Etonell 7 

“You would soon get to like it,” said Lord Temple. 

“ Your taste for wine and beer would die out—as mine has 
done. Water, remember, is our natural beverage. ‘Try it, 
William.” 

‘‘Perhaps I may,” he answered. ‘‘ They will be ‘ bitter 
draughts’ at first, though.” 

“Then fancy. it bitter beer,” laughed the yiscount, 
“Fancy goes a great way in this world.” 

Lord Temple left the roomas he spoke, and Isabel moved 
close to her brother, and leaned upon his arm. Her tears 
were falling. 

“Tsabel! What is it?” 

“Oh William, 1am overwhelmed with apprehension for 
you!” she said, laying her wet cheek against his. ‘Surely 
we have lost enough out of our family, and had enough 
misery! Let us who remain strive to live as we ought, 
that our days may be prolonged to the consolation of each 
other! We are but three now.” 

“Yes,” he sadly answered, “we are but three. Seven 
once; three now.” 

‘Promise me, William—promise me that you will throw 
off this dreadful fascination! Do as Reginald has done. 
Become what he and Arthur are, a temperate man, in the 
strict sense of the term.” 

He did not immediately speak. 

“Once, near this house, years ago, it was just before I 
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was leaving it, I prayed you to give mea promise—I now 
pray you again. Dearest William, for your own sake, I 
pray you.” 

“T can not promise; I do not feel sure of myself, Isabel. 
I believe I said then I would try—and if I had not tried, 
and in some degree succeeded, I should, ere this, have 
been where our brothers are. I will say the same now. I 
will further try, earnestly try, to put a barrier between my 
inclination and this sin.” 

Lord and Lady Temple returned to London, and things 
went on as usual at Eastborough, Arthur, now Mr. Danes- 
bury, quietly subsiding into his father’s place, as the head 
ofall things. The firm would remain as it always had done 
—‘“ John Danesbury & Sons;” he would not alter that. 

On a bright moonlight night, about a month subsequent 
to the burial of Mr. Danesbury, Arthur, who had been 
closely confined in the works all day, thought he should be 
the better forawalk. Putting on his great coat, he strolled 
toward the town. 

It was Saturday night. Into the public-houses streamed 
the people, in at the swinging doors of the gin-shop, more 
brilliant than ever—men and boys (they could be called 
little better) rushing there to drink; while unhappy wives 
and mothers followed them, pleading in harsh or in piteous 
tones for some of their wages, ere the provision shops should 
be shut. Mr. Danesbury stopped one man. He was one 
of their best workmen, 

“ Watts, how is it that you can not make yourself com- 
fortable at home? It is bad for you in every way, this night 
drinking—bad for your pocket, and bad for your health. 
You have a good home; surely you might be content to 
stay in it.” 

“Law bless ye, sir! You just step and look at it, if I 
might makeso bold. There’s the wife all in a muddle, with 
a great tub afore the fire, a~-washing of the children, and the 
children a-squalling, and the place all inasteam. After 
that, she sets on to wash the floor, and nobody won’t be 
able to put a foot on it till it’s dry. I can’t stop in that 
mess. But I only take a glass or so, sir. I’m not one of the 
fast ones.” 

Arthur had nothing to reply. He went on his way, and 
the man entered the Cock and Bottle. All throughout his 
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walk he saw nothing else—men pouring into the public~ 
houses till they were full of company, whose uproarious 
mirth and singing reached his ears. He turned down the 
narrow retired path which led to the churchyard, and 
halted atits gate. The night was calm, the scene all peace. 
The moonlight flickered on the opposite hills, bringing out 
their light and shade, bringing out the view of his own home, 
and it rested also on the white tombstones close to him, 
though the old church, in their midst, looked cold and grey. 
He opened the gate, and approached the large white marble 
tomb of the Danesburys, the two more recent deaths but 
just recorded on it. Arthur read the inscriptions, all of 
them, one by one; his own mother’s was the first, and his 
father’s was the last. He leaned his hands upon its iron 
railings, and mused. 

His thoughts ran, naturally enough, upon the vice of 
intemperance, and its share in the death of those lying be- 
neath him. Look at what it had done forthem! His mother, 
recalled from her pleasant visit by the drunken mistake of 
Glisson, sent the same night to her death through the 
drunken agency of the turnpike man; Glisson herself, who 
also lay near, a victim to its effects; Robert the next buried 
(what Arthur shuddered to think of, both in life and in 
death); Mrs. Danesbury, hastened thither by her sons’ con- 
duct; Lionel just gone, a burden released from the world; 
and his father’s broken heart, laid there before its time! 

“Tf it has brought this amount of evil into one home,” 
thought Arthur, ‘what must it bring to the world at large? 
Hundreds are dying daily of it—homes are rendered hells— 
families are scattered. This very night, in this town close 
to me, it is raging unchecked. My own workmen are 
yielding toit now—making themselves into brutes—impov- 
erishing their means—wronging their wives and children! 
How can it be dealt with?” 

How, indeed? Many a one is asking the question as 
anxiously as did Arthur Danesbury. An earnest spirit has 
been abroad of late years, striving to grapple with the evil; 
and the busy and careless world, who give not their thoughts 
to these things, would be astonished to learn the good 
effected by it in connection with the exertions of the Trem- 
PERANCE SOCIETIES. May they go on, and prosper— may 
all generous aid be afforded them—and may they find their 
reward in the fruits they so largely bring forth! 
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But the good they have accomplished, though astonish- 
ingly great, is but little compared with what has yet to be 
done; for the vice is asa many-headed monster, who has 
too long been making fierce way, and it equally behooves 
individuals, families, and communities, to take the matter 
up with a will, and give a helping hand. 

Allthese, and many more such reflections, passed through 
the mind of Arthur Danesbury, as he stood there in the 
moonlight, leaning over the tomb. How should he deal 
with the evil—he in his little sphere at Eastborough? A 
responsibility was upon him, and was making itself heard; 
a large body of men were wearing out their lives in his 
service, receiving fair wages in requital, it is true, but he 
felt that he was not the less responsible; that he might 
owe them something else. How to attempt, or what to 
attempt, he knew not yet; time and thought and sound 
deliberation must be given to dealing with the evil; to 
check it wholly, he feared he never should, but he might 
be able to do something. 

Circumstances were against him, and against the men 
in the prevalence of beer-shops, and the low price of gin. 
He could prevent neither; the legislature allowed both. 
Liquor was plentiful everywhere; and, as to the places 
where it was sold, they did, and would, abound. If all the 
present distillers and large brewers shut up their concerns 
to-morrow, conscience-stricken at the nature of their trade, 
the source of their wealth, fresh ones would start the next 
day in their places. If Arthur himself were rich as the 
Lydian King, Croesus, and went, money in hand, and 
bought out the gin-palace man and the landlords of the 
public-houses and the keepers of the beer-shops, and closed 
the places forever, it would only lead to fresh ones being 
forthwith started at the next doors. Unless the world could 
be turned into a second Utopia, and men worked for love 
and not for gain, people would be found (and no lack of 
them) to distill gin and brew beer and keep public-houses 
and preside in gin-palaces, the law permitting it. Under 
the present state of affairs, therefore, that was not the way 
in which Arthur Danesbury could deal with the evil. He 
knew also that it would be worse than useless to attempt a 
forced conversion. To say to the men, “ You must leave 
off these debased habits, and take to better,” would fall on 
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inattentive ears—che necessity for the converston must pre- 
viously be aroused in their own minds, They must first be as 
men awaking out of sleep, to find within themselves the 
higher motive for well-doing. Not only the more humble 
one of assuring peace in this, their transitory life, but 
peace also for the one above. They must be lead to this 
gradually, perhaps insensibly, not by violent measures, but 
gently step by step. Before anything could be done, it 
would be necessary to break through their present habits, 
to make them, more moral, more thoughtful; to impart to 
them somewhat of enlightenment. Raise the mind, and in 
due time the spirit would follow. 

Mr. Danesbury remained long in deep deliberation, 
pacing the churchyard; dim, undefined plans presenting 
themselves to his thoughts. He was lost to outward 
things, when footsteps were heard in the lane, and he 
emerged from the gate; not caring, possibly, to be seen 
stalking about amid the gravestones like a wandering 
ghost. The footsteps proved to be old ‘Thomas Harding’s. 

“Ts it you, Harding? What brings you here?” 

“JT wanted to find you, sir, and was going the nearest 
way to Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s; for I have been to your 
house, and they thought you might have gone there.” 

‘What is it?” asked Mr. Danesbury. 

“Brown has been to me again, sir,” replied Harding. 
“He is at my house now, and I can’t get rid of him, pray- 
ing and entreating that he may be taken on once more. 
He says he'll never transgress again; but if he can’t get an 
answer to-night, he'll be off with morning light, and enlist 
for a soldier. He says he is starving. I thought it right 
to come and mention it to you, sir, lest he should go. 
What is to be done?”’ 

“His offense was very bad,” said Mr. Danesbury, “ but— 
he has a wife and child, poor things.. Give him another 
chance, Harding. He may come on Monday morning.” 

“TI thought perhaps you would, sir. I’m sure you are 
very lenient to them. Brown says he had been drinking 
when he did it, and was not in his senses.” 

“No doubt,” cried Mr. Danesbury, “drink is the cause 
of most bad actions. Harding, my mind was directed to 
this very point when you came up. To-night, as I walked 
through the streets, the men —our men—were at the public- 
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houses in swarms, drinking away their intellects and their 
wages. Something ought to be attempted to check it— 
something shall be.” 

= Who by sire 

“By me. I feel that the responsibility rests upon 
me. 
“Nothing in the world can be done, sir, let your will be 
ever so good. There are the public-houses, and the men 
will go to them.” 

“Yes, I see great difficulties, even in the attempt.” 

“When a man has been at work all day, he wants some 
sort of amusement or recreation, sir,’’ resumed Thomas 
Harding. ‘“Hecan’t get that at home—speaking of the 
generality of men. Their wives are bad managers, the 
room is not comfortable, the fire’s low or out. There’s no 
society for them there, except a scolding wife and crying 
children.” 

“Nearly the very words that Watts answered me with 
to-night,” returned Mr. Danesbury. “I met him going into 
the Cock and Bottle, and told him he would be better at 
home. Everything was uncomfortable there, he replied, 
and he was driven out.” 

“Tt is so,” answered Thomas Harding. ‘Some few are 
differently situated, have superior women for wives, who 
make home a pleasant place for them to return to; anda 
sprinkling are gifted with intellect and thought beyond 
their station, and have their evening pursuits, their books, 
and their newspapers, and such like; but, take the workmen 
as a body, sir, their home is the public-house when the day’s 
work is done. They have no resources within themselves 
—even if home were what it ought to be, they would be 
dull in it—out they must, and will go; and there’s no hope 
but what they always will go out. They might be chained 
in, but they’ll never stop in otherwise; no, they would not 
for you, sir, muchas they look up to you. Someof them, I 
truly believe, would lay down their lives to serve you, Mr. 
Arthur, but you’ll never get them to stop indoors after 
work. Look at the Literary Institution that your good 
father gave himself such pains to set up, hoping it might 
keep the men from the tap-rooms. Who gocs to it? 
There’s a good room for them, well lighted and warmed in 
winter, books, and what not; but do they take advantage 
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of it? No, sir; it’s deserted; there’s not half a dozen in it, 
I’ll be bound to answer, any night all through the year, 
taking one night with another.” 

“If we could but close some of the public-houses!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Danesbury. ‘Since I have sat on the 
bench, I have been chary of granting licenses, but my 
brother magistrates are less so, and my voice is only one 
amongst many. I wish I could shut up that gin-shop.” 

“Sir,” said Harding—and his words only carried out 
some of his master’s previous thoughts—“if you shut up 
that, another would open. I was talking last week to the 
man who keeps it, and told him it was doing harm, for its 
blaze of light enticed people in to drink. He answered— 
he is a civil, decent man, in spite of his trade—that it was 
not the traffic he followed by choice; but that, if he gave it 
up, a hundred would be found ready to drop into it, so he 
might as well keep it himself, and pocket the profits; folks 
did drink, and would drink to the end of the chapter. And 
so they will, sir.” 

“ Ay, although they know the curse it is to them.” 

“Tt is a curse both to rich and poor,” returned ‘Thomas 
Harding. ‘“Isaw Mr. William in one of the houses as I 
came along,” added the old man, lowering his voice. 

“No!” uttered Mr. Danesbury. 

‘““T did, sir. I went tothe Ram toask why my Saturday’s 
paper had not been left, and the waiter opened the door of 
the gentlemen’s parlor as I stood there, and I saw Mr. 
William inside, with a steaming glassful before him. My 
heart stood still. I could have found in it to go and pull 
him out. I have had such hopes of him lately.”’ 

Arthur could not answer; he was too pained to answer. 
He also had been cherishing hopes of his brother. 

“Well, sir, I'll go back to Brown and tell him,” cried 
Harding. “Good night, sir.” 

He turned to retrace his steps up the narrow lane toward 
the town, and Arthur Danesbury slowly pursued the path, 
which lay round and round the churchyard. 


Citar DE Rex LL 
OVERCOMING. 


William Danesbury was alone in his drawing room, on 
the evening mentioned in the last chapter, when a servant 
opened the door to introduce a visitor. 

GN IMMieS Teyellily Silica” 

William had his head bent over some plans and drawings 
on the table, in which he was making corrections. He 
turned to receive his guest. 

It was a large farmer, residing near Eastborough. The 
Danesburys were executing some orders of his for agrti- 
cultural implements, and he had come to inquire on what 
day one of the machines could be delivered to him. William 
did not know, but said the overlooker of the department 
might be able to tell. 

““Where can I find him?” asked the farmer. 

“He lives close by. I will go with you. Will you take 
anything first?” 

‘Well, I don’t care if I do take a glass of brandy and 
water, to keep the cold out on my ride home,” was Mr. 
Bell’s answer. 

William was vexed at this. Since the conversation with 
Lord Temple, now three weeks ago, he had kept to water, 
and did not much relish the temptation that brandy on his 
own table would induce. However, there was no help for 
it, and he went to the cellar and brought up a bottle of 
brandy, which happened to be the last he had in the house. 
The servant appeared with hot water and glasses. 

“Hey! don’t you drink yourself?” cried the farmer, 
perceiving that, though he was sipping his, William took 
none. 

“ Vou must excuse me to-night. I do not feel well.” 

William sat by, the fumes of the brandy under his nose, 
and his very lips watering for it. He took out his handker- 
chief and held it to his mouth with his elbow on the table, 
his face resolutely turned from the bottle. The inward 
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strife was great, far greater than the reader, if hebea 
man of sobriety, can picture. The temptation was sorely 
close to him; hardly, by his utmost will, could he keep his 
hands from stretching out for the brandy, and their veins 
tingled with imposed self-restraint. 

A perspiration broke out over his head and face. Could 
he hold out? “Lord, be thou my helper!” he inwardly 
breathed, “ for of my own strength I can not withstand.” 

The farmer mixed another glass, and, when he had 
finished it, rose, and said he was ready. William put the 
cork in the bottle and placed it on the sideboard, not 
having touched the brandy, and went out with Mr. Bell. 
So far, victory. 

The overlooker was not at home, he was gone to the 
Ram, to take his glass and smoke his pipe. Very much 
indeed did William Danesbury dislike to accompany Mr. 
Bell there, but, again, there was no help for it, for it would 
have been neither courteous nor business-like to suffer him 
to proceed alone. 

When he and Mr. Bell entered the Ram—an inn of rather 
a superior class, the first in Eastborough—several gentlemen 
whom William knew, were in the parlor; amongst them was 
Mr. Laughton, once poor Lionel’s great friend. 

“It’s never you! ” sarcastically exclaimed Laughton, 
addressing William. ‘I heard you had joined the teeto- 
talers, and were coming out in a medal and blue ribbon.” — 

William winced, he was not yet sufficiently self-reliant 
to take these jokes with equanimity. He sat down in the 
midst of the temptation—the terrible temptation—that at 
home was nothing to it. Glasses of ale were on the table, 
glasses of hot rum and water, the slices of lemon swim- 
ming in it, glasses of strong flavored gin, glasses of real 
cognac brandy, and the fragrant steam from all ascended 
around, intoxicating William Danesbury’s senses before a 
drop had passed his lips. Laughton gave a quiet order, 
and William, on looking down, saw a glass of brandy and 
water placed before him by the waiter. 

‘Now, if you have wot signed the pledge and cut us all 
dead, I recommend you to topple up that,” said Laughton. 
“You never tasted better brandy than this. It’s a fresh lot 


they have got in direct from France—it has the true Cham- 
pagne flavor.” 
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“Come, Mr. William Danesbury,” cried the farmer, 
“you shirked it at home, but you can’t refuse to drink 
with a friend now. Take up your glass. Good health 
to you.” 

Poor William Danesbury! Silly William Danesbury! 
Weak William Danesbury! All his good resolves were 
going, he knew not whither, his veins were throbbing, his 
heart was longing for that pernicious draught. Never had 
the desire for it so sorely beset him. He had resisted it in 
his own house, but here— 

William Danesbury took up the glass and drained it. 

Then remorse set in. He saw himself what he was—a 
weak guilty coward, a man without self-restraint, and yet a 
self-sufficient man, who had trusted to himself. Why had 
he not asked for aip to resist the temptation, as he had 
done in his own home? It had glanced across his mind to 
do so, even as he took the glass in his fingers, and he had 
driven it away unnoticed. So the successful struggles of 
weeks, the recent victory over himself, the dying admoni- 
tions of his father, the new hopes of his wife, the advice of 
Lord Temple and of Arthur, and the prayers of Isabel— 
all were undone by the act of one moment. If self-torture 
ever overtook a man, it did William then. He rose from 
his seat ready to curse himself. 

“Danesbury, you are not going?” 

‘‘T must. I have an engagement.” 

That was so far true. For his wife was spending the 
evening at a friend’s, and he had promised to go and bring 
her home. 

“Take another glass!’ cried Laughton. 

“Not to-night. Good evening, all.” 

William Danesbury went out into the moonlight. It 
was shining very bright down the street, whitening the 
houses and the old-fashioned stones. To take the near 
way to his home he must pass the churchyard; and, hardly 
had he turned into its narrow lane, when he met Harding. 

“Ts it you, Mr. William? Iam so glad!” 

“It is more than I am,” returned William. ‘Why are 
you glad?” 
~ “Because I saw you in somewhere, Mr. William, and 
I thought you would be better away,” he whispered; “and I 
am thankful you have come away—that’s why, sir.” 
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“T am a wicked idiot, Harding, and nothing else. So 
don’t trouble yourself to be thankful about me.” 

“Perhaps you have been led to transgress to-night, Mr. 
William, and I know you have been striving against it 
lately. Forgive me, sir, but I was nearly an old man when 
you were a child, and I think if you were to fail at last, it 
would break my heart.” 

“Tt is of no use striving,” returned William gloomily. 
“T have been striving, resolutely striving, and now a 
moment's temptation has upset it.” 

“Strive on, strive on, Mr. William; victory will be yours 
in the end. JZ know it will—if you only take the right 
means to help yourself.” 

“How can you say you know it, Harding, and assert it 
so impressively? I am no better than others. Worse.” 

“Sir,” said Thomas Harding, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks, “I will tell you why I know you will be kept and 
preserved—if you only strive for it as you ought. I was 
in the chaise with your mother the night she died—when 
she was hastening home to you, a baby. At the moment 
of the accident, when the chaise was going over, and she 
saw her danger, and possibly foresaw her death—for when 
death comes to take the body, it is said to be visible to the 
living spirit—in that last moment she offered up a prayer. 
‘My Saviour! I can but commend my children to thee. Do 
thou make them thine, and keep them from the evil!’ ” 

“Mr. William,’ added Thomas Harding, “no dying 
mother ever commended her children to Christ in vain, 
He wl? keep you from the evil, if you earnestly ask him.” 

William was much affected. ‘ Harding, I can not do it 
of myself. All my efforts come to naught.” 

“No, sir. not of yourself; if we could do things of our- 
selves, Christ would not have told us to goto him. He is 
waiting to give you aid, if you wil! only ask him; you 
will not ask in vain. I have long wanted to say this to 
you, Mr. William, but I did not know how. Forgive me, 
sir. 

William wrung Thomas Harding’s hand with a grateful 
pressure, and continued his way toward the churchyard. 
He halted at the gate, as his brother had done before him, 
attracted by the white gravestones and the mounds of earth, 
which stood out so brightly in the moonlight. Conspicuous 
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amidst them was the Danesbury tomb, and he stepped 
toward it. There she lay, his own mother; there was her 
name—“ Isabel, the wife of John Danesbury.” The words 
of Harding were ringing in his ears, and William’s feelings 
overcame him; he bowed his head upon the iron railings 
and broke into a flood of passionate tears, such as only 
man can shed. 

“My mother! do thou pray for me still, if it may be 
permitted thee. My Saviour! teach me to pray. Keep me 
from the evil, as she asked of thee; teach and help me to 
overcome!” 

Exceedingly surprised he was to hear footsteps close to 
him, and more surprised still to find they were Arthur’s. 
The latter linked his arm within his. 

“T was near the gate and saw you come in. William, 
what distresses you? Let me know it. We are alone in 
the world, save Isabel.” 

“ [am so angry and vexed with myself! Arthur, I have 
been striving to do right—to abstain. For three weeks not 
a arop of liquor of any sort had passed my.lips, and water 
was becoming palatable. To-night has undone it all.” 

“* How was it?” 

‘Bell came to my house about his machines, and said he 
would have some brandy and water. I sat by while he 
drank it, taking none—though it was a sore temptation. 
Afterward we had ‘to go to the Ram to find Sears. 
Laughton and some more of my old cronies were there, 
and I was such a weak fool as to be tempted to drink.” 

“ Much?” 

“One lass: 

“T wish you had not. But, William, do not despair; if 
there were nothing to resist, there would be no victory. 
Let the relapse serve to strengthen you for future fight. 
Seek aid where you know it may be found.” 

“T will seek it; I do,” answered William, “but no one 
knows how hard the struggle is—the physical pain of 
abstaining—the inward, mental craving to fight against.” 

‘“‘ He knows, and he is all-sufficient. If you had nothing 
to overcome, where would be the reward? ‘ He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things; and I will be his God, and 
he shall be my son.’ Oh, William, think of the glorious 
end? Persevere, and it will surely be yours.” 
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Almost the same words that his wife, some weeks ago, 
had caused him to read to her, William wrung his brother’s 
hand, as he had just before wrung Thomas Harding’s, and 
departed to his home. 

He took a light, and went upstairs to his bed-room, shut 
himself in, and paced about, too uneasy to sit or rest. His 
mind was a chaos—self-reproach, self-anger, doubt, despond- 
ency, and hope. Yes, in the midst of it all, there was 
a little ray of hope, whispering him that, if he so willed it, 
the victory would be his. Howshould he choose? On the 
one side there was indulgence in his much-loved propensity, 
a downward course of degradation and despair, ruin to his 
body, and, in the end, to his immortal soul. On the other 
side there was abstinence, self-denial, the drinking of water 
instead of wine; but with it came hope, peace, the ardent 
fulfillment of his appointed duties, a happy home here, and 
the end, everlasting life. If he embraced the first, he must 
reject his Saviour; if the latter, that ever-gracious Saviour 
was waiting to help and strengthen him. 

William dropped his head upon his hands, and ¢hought. 
This little fleeting life, whose length, compared with eternity, 
was but asa grain of sand to the clouds of it on the sea- 
shore! Lternity? forever!—forever! He lost himself in 
striving to comprehend the depths of the word. All do. 
Robert and Lionel had entered on that “forever.” How? 
What was their state? What might be their remorse, their 
suffering at that very moment, then, when he was spared, 
in mercy, and could yet choose the good or the evil? Their 
bodies were moldering under the tombstones in the church- 
yard, but their never-dying souls had passed at once into 
futurity. What might it be for them? What would it be 
for him, unless he could overcome? 

William shuddered, and, taking his wife’s Bible, opened 
it at the Book of Revelation. He was looking for the 
places, he knew there were several, which promise life to 
those who overcome; but as he turned over the leaves, his 
eyes fell on some other words. 

‘* And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before Goa, 
and the books were opened; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life; and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, according 
to their works.” 

According to their works! 
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“ And whosoever was not found written in the book of 
life, was cast into the lake of fire.”’ 

Then he found what he was looking for. And read the 
several verses fervently, with a yearning heart—a heart 
that felt its weakness and its need of God. ‘The following 
were the two last his eyes fell on: 

“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna, and will give him a white stone, and in the stone a 
new name written, which no man knoweth, saving he that 
receiveth it, 

“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree 
of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

William Danesbury fell on his knees and bowed his head 
on the book, and sobbed as he had sobbed in the church- 
yard. Earnestly he prayed—prayed that, from that night 
henceforth, he might never return to his besetting sin, but 
might be kept in his recurring hours of temptation, and in 
the end, so overcome as to sit down with the redeemed in 
paradise. 

He continued long in prayer. Perhaps it was the first 
time in William Danesbury’s life that he had ever learned 
so to pray—to pray with earnest sobs and cries, not loud, 
but from the very depths of his heart; urgently as a drown- 
ing man calls for help to the living. It was the first time 
he had found how very near to him God was, how ready to 
hear him. He felt that he was a changed man from that 
hour—changed, in so far as that he had learned the need of 
aid and where to obtain it; and when he rose from his 
knees there was a never-yet-known spirit of peace and com- 
fort diffused through hissoul. It made him think involun- 
tarily of the new name written on the white stone; perhaps 
he might yet gain that. 

He remembered that he had to goforhis wife. Descend- 
ing the stairs, and entering the sitting-room for his hat, 
which he had left there on coming in, his eyes fell on the 
brandy bottle. Without a moment’s deliberation he carried 
it outside the door and emptied its contents on the flower- 
bed, then called to one of the servants to take the bottle 
down-stairs. ‘‘May I ever be as resolute in rejecting it!” 
he aspirated. 

His thoughts were still busy as he walked along the road. 
Strange to say, though he could scarcely account for the 
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sensation, he felt a sense of happiness, of security, that he 
had never felt previously; as if he had entered on the right 
path to be reconciled to God. “ What can that new name 
be, which none knoweth save he who receiveth it?” he 
deliberated. ‘I wonder whether it can be peace; perfect, 
inward peace?”’ 

When he reached the presence of his wife, she looked 
apprehensively at him. His face was pale, his eyes were 
red; as she advanced close to him, his breath gave forth an 
odor she knew too well, and her heart sank within her. 
She put on her things directly, and they set out to return 
home. It was a silent walk, for her tears were nearly 
overflowing, and she dared not speak; and William seemed 
buried in a reverie. As they passed through their own 
garden, she exclaimed suddenly, ‘“* What a strong smell of 
brandy!” 

‘“‘Yes,” he replied, “there is. Do you know what I have 
been doing to-night, Anna?”’ 

“What you ought not,” she faintly said. “ William, 
William, will nothing avail with you?” 

“Tt did not to-night. I had to go on business to the 
Ram, and there I broke through. The temptation was 
terrible,” he murmured; ‘the desire for it burning me asa 
consuming fire, and I yielded.” 

She was weeping silently. He had halted with her at 
the flower-bed, in the midst of the grass-plot. 

“So I came home, and I took a bottle of brandy, the last 
we had in the house, and which had been reached uj, but 
not for me, and brought it out here, and emptied it on the 
earth. I trust—I think—-that with this night my worst 
struggle is over. I believe that henceforth my strife will 
not be in vain. Anna! J have never said so much as that.” 

‘““ You—will—strive—in earnest?” she slowly breathed, 
scarcely daring to admit the rush of joy which his words, 
and, still more, his manner, brought her, “strive aright?” 

¢ ‘Ay. And overcome —by the help of God.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ARTHUR DANESBURY—MURMURS. 


Not for many a day bad so great a commotion arisen in 
Eastborough. A commodious building in the heart of the 
town, belonging to Mr. Danesbury, was being repaired and 
done up, and lighted with gas; to be rendered, so the re- 
port ran, as attractive asthe gin-palace, which reared its 
unblushing front nearly opposite. A second gin-palace it 
was going to be, as was told throughout the place; and 
the commotion was caused by a curious rumor that these 
various alterations were not being made for any tenant 
who might have taken the place, “but for, and on account 
of, the landlord himself—Mr. Danesbury. 

““Mr. Danesbury!” echoed the excited crowd. ‘“ He set 
up a gin-palace; that is, cause it to be set up; after all he 
has said and done, all his goings-on against drink to us!” 

It was inexplicable. But beyond doubt the building be- 
longed to Mr. Danesbury, and beyond doubt it was not to 
let. One who was in want of such a house applied to be- 
come its tenant; but Mr. Danesbury’s reply was, that he 
required it for his own purposes. Partitions were being 
taken down inside, and small rooms made into larger. 
The commotion increased; but the doubt was set at rest, 
for one of the artisans at the works respectfully put the 
question to Mr. Danesbury (the man was one who never 
drank): ‘Was it really to be a house of entertainment for 
the men?” 

““Ves, it is. I intend it in opposition to the public- 
houses, and especially to the gin-palace opposite,” replied 
Mr. Danesbury. “ My workmen must go out at night, it 
seems, and drink, so it occurred to me that J might as weil 
derive some benefit from the habit, much as I disapprove 
of it. I hope, in a few weeks from this, it will be open and 
flourishing, and will have taken some custom from the 
other houses.” 

The eS estos was confounded, far more than he could 
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have been had his master seriously assured him that black 
was white. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” he said. 

“Why?” : 

“For asking, sir. I have heard ’em on, some days, in 
the place, a-talking that it was the master’s, and was meant 
for a gin-shop, and it made me quite angry to hear it, 
because I did not believe it, and I thought I’d get your 
leave, sir, to contradict it.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Danesbury, ‘‘ you may con- 
firm it, that it is mine, and say that I hope they will give 
me their custom.” 

The man walked away like one ina dream. Whatever 
had come over his sober, respectable master? Countenance 
a gin-shop! nay, open one! The more he reflected on it, 
the more he was puzzled; and he repeated the news, and 
thus set all doubts at rest. 

The reader has not forgotten the row of houses particu- 
larly mentioned as being occupied by men employed at the 
works. It still existed, and many of its former tenants yet 
lived there. A few of the houses had changed occupants; 
and it may be remarked that all the changes, save those 
caused by death, had been led to by intemperate habits. 
Mrs. Gould lived there as before, a goodly matron. The 
Goulds were pretty prosperous, though—it was the old 
story—not so much so as they would have been had Rich- 
ard Gould spent less in drink. Many spent more than he, 
and Jessy still had help from her friends, so that they were 
tolerably flourishing. ‘The same features that you saw 
there formerly, you might have seenthere yet. Tailor and 
his wife, the drunken couple, had gone, drunkards, to their 
kindred dust. The husband of the poor, half-starved Mrs. 
Reed had relapsed from bad to worse, and from bad to 
worse again, until she and her children had found a refuge 
in the workhouse. Go there and ask after them, The 
mother is in it still, a decayed pauper; the children have 
emancipated themselves from workhouse authority—the 
boys, men now, are vagabondizing about the country, 
and the girls have entered upon courses which can never 
be redeemed. A knot of these tenant-wives in Prospect 
Row were standing before their doors, discussing the as- 
tounding fact just reported to them—that the proprietor of 
the new gin-palace was Mr. Danesbury. 
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“IT wouldn't have believed it of him,” resentfully cried 
Mrs. Gould, ‘“‘and so I told Uncle Harding when the ru- 
mor first got wind. ‘Mr. Arthur set up a new public, and 
put a man in to keep it?—No!’ said I, ‘that he never wiill.’” 

“All gas and glare and glitter, to’ tice our men in to 
drink, like t’other horrid place,” chimed inanother. “ They 
wastes money enough, as it is—what’ll they do when the 
master hisself encourages ’em direct?” : 

“It’s my certain conviction, and has been all along,” 
said Mrs. Gould, “that the way in which Mr. Danesbury 
and Mr. Arthur set their faces against the liquor-shops, 
kept many a workman within bounds, who would not have 
been kept within them but for that. Mr. Arthur’s turning 
round isa great misfortune upon us, and some of us will 
rue the day his place opens.” 

“*Cause we don’t rue it enough as it is,” called out a 
miserable woman with atorn cap and hanging hair. ‘“ How 
much d’ye suppose my brute of a fellow brought me home 
last Saturday night—or Sunday morning, for that’s what 
it was? Six shillings!” 

“Shame!” was murmured around. 

“He'll bring home three next, when he have got this 
shop of the master’s to sot at. And the children in rags, 
and me famishing half my time. I wish I was dead, I do.” 

‘Td sooner have thought that Mr. Arthur would have 
finished those alms-houses for the old, which his father 
began to build some years ago, and was forced to leave 
unfinished, through the expenses his sons brought upon 
him, than have turned his thoughts and his money to such 
a low-lived thing as this—low-lived for a Danesbury.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about low-lived; some of the first 
gents owns publics and liquor-shops, though they don’t 
have anything to do with ’em personally, wouldn’t set their 
proud feet inside one. But for them alms-houses, it was 
said in the factory lately, that now things was a-coming 
round a bit, and some of the pulls upon him was gone, the 
master meant to finish ’ em.” 

“Yes, low-lived,” persisted Mrs. Gould; “it is so, for 
Mr. Arthur Danesbury! He and his father have always 
been such respectable, lofty men. I don’t mean lofty to us, 
or proud to us—we all know they are not that; but lofty in 
high and good things. For him thus to get up and start 
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liquor-selling, is bringing him down dreadfully. Why, my 
husband, Richard, would never have kept as tolerably 
sober as he has, but for the fear of getting out of the good 
books of the master’s.” 

“You know Tom Locke and his wife—who hurt himself 
in the machinery, and has never been able to doa good 
day’s work since—well, it’s them as the master is a-going 
forputimto keepain 

““What, Tom Locke? Why he’s one of they temperance 
lot. He can’t a-bear his nose to come a-nigh liquor, he 
Cant. Nor het merther. 

“Who says it’s going to be Tom Locke?” asked Jessy 
Gould. 

‘“‘T says so, and I says so’ cause I heard it. A rum lot 
he was, I thought at first, to put into a gin-shop—one as 
abominates the sight and smell of it; but it came into my 
head afterward that that was the master’s depth. If he 
had put in one that liked it, he’d have toped away some 
of the profits. So Tom Locke is just the right sort of man.”’ 

“Well, it’s a new thing for us to be standing here abus- 
ing Mr. Danesbury,” uttered Mrs. Gould. “It does not 
sound right. Our best praises have never been good enough 
for him till now.” 

“But who was to think he would turn round like this? 
I say, did you hear of the row at the Pig and Whistle 
last night?” 

“Oh yes, I heered on’t. My husband was in it, worse 
luck. They got fighting, some of ’em, and a heap of 
glasses was broke, which doubled the score. Wretches!”’ 

As may be gathered. from the above conversation, the 
female portion of the community did not view with favor 
Mr. Danesbury’s new scheme. With the men it was, on 
the whole, popular, though the surprise amongst all classes 
was unbounded. 

Mr. Danesbury was one evening coming out of the new 
place—palace, shop, or whatever it might be called—when 
he encountered Thomas Harding, who was passing. “Well,” 
said he cheerily, “we are getting on; we shall soon open.” 

“Are you, sir?” 

“What say those most concerned?” 

“The women are outrageous, sir,” said Harding, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. “Our relation, Jessy, one of the 
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worst. They expect to be reduced to shorter commons 
than usual, now ‘the master countenances the drink.’ You 
have lost caste, sir, with them.” 

Mr. Danesbury laughed, and proceeded on his way. 

He was going to Mrs. Philip Danesbury’s. When he 
arrived there, Miss Heber was alone, she was sitting at the 
window enjoying the lovely evening. Her rich black silk 
dress and jet ornaments became her well. Rather tall, 
slender, and graceful, with clearly-cut, expressive features, 
and an earnest, thoughtful eye, she looked, in her way, as 
noble as did Arthur Danesbury. 

She rose when he entered, and extended her hand. He 
took it and retained it, and they stood together before the 
window in the last rays of the setting sun, watching the 
clouds of crimsonand purple, which were capped by brilliant 
streaks of golden light. 

‘“Did you ever see a more beautiful sunset?” exclaimed 
Miss Heber. 

“T do not know that I have. I was thinking so as I 
came along.” 

“Tam sorry my aunt is out. She ’’— 

“Tam glad of it,” interrupted Arthur. ‘ Because my sit 
this evening is to you.” 

Something in his tone caused the conscious color to flush 
into Miss Heber’s cheeks; possibly she had a foreshadowing 
of what was to come; and, in her maidenly reserve, she 
would have withdrawn her hand from his. 

“No, Mary, suffer it to remain. I am going to ask you 
to give it me for my own.” 

The flush extended now to her brow, even to her neck, 
and she dropped her head, and her eyes sank beneath the 
gaze of his. 

“T have waited for you long; you know I have, Mary. 
For though I would not speak until I saw my way clear, I 
am sure you have never mistaken me. Will you intrust 
your happiness to my keeping? Will you give yourself to 
me for all time?” 

She burst into tears, and turning half round toward him, 
suffered him to draw her face to his breast, and hold it 
there. 

Then—after a pause—they began to speak of details. He 
wished that they should be married with but little delay. 

18 
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She objected, saying that twelve months ought to elapse 
first from the period of Mr. Danesbury’s death. 

“Can you give me one good reason for that, Mary?” 
he returned. “Custom? Well, we can afford to dispense 
with custom. Do you think that I—or you—shall forget 
my dear father the sooner, or regret him one iota the less, 
because we become united together?” 

“No. Oh no. 

“Then I know of no other point your objection can 
carry. Believe me, Mary, I should be the last to suggest 
anything that could imply disrespect to him. And were it 
possible that he could hear us now, | know he would judge 
my motives aright, and approve of what I urge.” 

A happy, reassured expression rose to her face, and she 
began to think her objection not insuperable. 

“Tamlonelyathome. Itisalarge house for me to inhabit 
alone,” he resumed with asmile. ‘But that is not the chief 
argument. I want a helpmate in my new plans—a second 
self.” 

“ With your workmen?” she asked looking up. 

“With my workmen—my poor, ignorant, improvident 
workmen. I want a lady, you, Mary—and if you never 
were to be anything to me, I can truthfully say I know of 
none more fit—to go to their homes, and try to talk or 
beat or soothe something better into the wives. You have 
learned my plans as to the men, but it will be of little use 
seeking to raise them from what they are, so long as the 
women are dirty and careless, and make their houses every- 
thing they ought not to be. A man could not effect this, 
it must be a woman, one who will go amongst them, and 
take an interest in their cares and troubles, and show them 
how they may be made lighter. Now,” he added, ina 
gayer tone, “it would not quite do for Miss Heber to go. 
concerning herself with Mr. Danesbury’s work-people, but 
it will be the very thing for Mrs. Danesbury.” 

Her lips parted with a smile. She had no argument at 
hand to refute his words. 

‘““And I want a counselor, Mary, one to whom I can 
come for advice and help—I want you.” 

“Oh, Arthur,” she exclaimed in surprise. “JZ counsel 


you! I blush to think how very unworthy I am, compared 
with you.” 
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“A kind, loving friend and counselor,” he whispered, 
“who will wait for me and welcome me when the bustle 
and cares of the day are over—who will listen to my 
schemes, and share my trials,and cheer on my hopes, 
whether of time or of eternity. My dearest! I know that 
you will be all this.” 

“IT will be all I possibly can,’ she answered, the tears 
glistening in her eyes—tears of joy, not of grief; for none 
save herself knew how passionately, for years, she had 
loved Arthur Danesbury. ‘And I will do what I can for 
the work-people. I used to think it wrong that Mrs. 
Danesbury did not take a personal interest in them.” 

“My own mother did. I have heard Harding say so 
many times. I have heard him say that, had she lived, 
the women never would have become the slatternly, 
quarrelsome scolds in their homes that they are. But she 
was removed early. The second Mrs. Danesbury would 
not notice them. I do not suppose she entered a single 
cottage the whole time that she was my father’s wife. There 
is much to do, much to be effected.” 

“Will it be effected?” returned Miss Heber. 

‘‘ Not, perhaps, as I could wish it to be—not as it might 
be, if the men and women were more enlightened; half of 
them are without any education whatever, can not read or 
write. But a great deal may be done. I feel that it will. 
We shall both bring earnestness and hope to the rescue. 
Mary: I purpose to devote, in a degree, my life to this 
object. Next to my own family—I mean to you, and— 
to”—he momentarily hesitated, but continued with a half 
smile—“ those who may be born to us, I shall consider 
these poor dependents. Not only my energies shall be ~ 
given to their service, to the raising them, bodies and souls, 
to a more healthy condition, but a great portion of my 
income must be spent in it. I warn you of this before: 
hand.” 

“Oh yes, Arthur,” she earnestly replied, ‘indeed you 
will find me agree with you in all, and help you. When 
wealth is being accumulated by commerce, and no part of 
it, save their bare wages, is ever applied to benefit the poor 
struggling operatives, I think a sin must lie at the rich man’s 
door. It may be justice in the sight of man to pay them 
but their simple due, and leave them to make the best of it 
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in indifference and neglect, but it can not be in the sight 
of God. Devote as much of yours as you will to the 
workmen, Arthur, I shall never say you nay.” 

‘My darling,” he murmured, bringing her face nearer to 
his, ‘I hope and trust we shall be able to do our duty to 
them and to ourselves, and to him who has placed us here 
to do it, and made us rich and them poor. Our probation- 
ary time on earth is but short at its best. May we always 
remember, in the great trials of life and in its small daily 
cares, in the pleasant social intercourse with friends and in 
the dearer sunshine of our own home, that we are but 
travelers here, making our short journey to a better land!” 


CHAPTER XXCV, 
THE STAR OF HOPE. 


April came in, and the new gin-palace was ready to be 
opened. But it lacked one thing—a sign. This troubled 
the gazers amazingly, both men and women. Neither had 
it great outward embellishments. The gaudy place opposite 
had a large gold animal (gold, to look at) extended, by 
means of projecting iron rods, over the whole width of the 
door, and a foot further on either side. It might have been 
taken for any of the quadrupeds that came out of Noah’s 
ark, though to say which would have puzzled Noah him- 
self; but there was a long board underneath, whose painted 
letters decided the question—*“ The Brazen Bull.” 

Not to have honored the new place with any sign at all, 
gave considerable offense to numbers, who were already its 
warm partisans and supporters in prospective. Somebody 
ventured to name the omission to Mr. Danesbury. 

“A sign, they want, do they?” said he. “I have not 
thought of one. Let them call it—call it—the ‘Star of 
Hope.’ I hope it will prove one.” 

On the evening of the grand opening, Mr. Danesbury 
summoned all his operatives before him, of whatever 
degree, in the large machine-room of the factory, which 
had been cleared for the occasion. It was just before the 
hour for leaving work. He stood upon a raised platform, 
that all might see him as he addressed them; his brother 
William, and a few gentlemen, who were taking an interest 
in the new undertaking, being by his side. 

“‘My friends, I have assembled you here, but not to keep 
you for many minutes, as it is but a few words I wish to 
say to you now; and the fewer I say the better pleased you 
will be, for I feel sure that you are on thorns to be off to 
that new place of mine. Is it not so?” 

A murmur; then laughter; then a hearty cheer for their 
master, 

“JT shall be very happy to see you all there; but there 
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are certain conditions attached to your entering, and it is 
to acquaint you with them that I have called you before 
me. Because,” and here he spoke very slowly and distinctly, 
“unless you can take upon yourselves to observe them, you 
would be just as well away; at least, for the present.” 

“Let’s have ’em, sir; we shan’t objec’ to ’em,” called out 
a voice from the far end of the room. 

‘‘Was that you, Joe Smith?” cried Mr. Danesbury. 

A roar of laughter against Joe Smith, who, not having 
bargained for his voice to be recognized, shrank into 
nothing. 

“The first condition is, that whoever goes in to-night, 
must undertake to go in for a whole month, never omitting.” 

Oh, everybody would promise that. 

“Stop a bit,” said Mr. Danesbury, ‘‘don’t promise any- 
thing till you have heard me farther. ‘The second con- 
dition is, that you must remain firm to my establishment 
for the whole month, and not enter any other during that 
period.” 

No danger they'd want to leave the master’s for anybody 
else’s! 

“The third is, that for that month nobody pays for what 
they take. I stand treat for all.” 

A deafening roar; the huzzas seemed never coming to an 
end. 

“And the fourth is, that you must, during that period, 
endeavor to persuade yourselves—that you will make an 
effort to persuade yourselves, to continue in future to patron- 
ize my establishment, and not the one—over the way.” 

Another roar; everybody’s voice drowning everybody 
else’s, in vows that they would doso. As if they would 
patronize any but the master’s! 

“Stop a bit, yet,” said Mr. Danesbury. “You have 
heard the conditions of entrance; you must now hear a 
little of the rules and regulations. Inthe first place, no 
man drinks more than I choose.” 

A dead silence. 


“In the second, no man must grumble at the liquor. It 
may be quite different from what he has been accustomed 


to; but if he undertakes to go in, he must drink it, and not 
grumble.” 


That they’d promise. 
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“My friends, listen. You have been accustomed to drink 
beer that you think good; gin, that you think good; but 
suppose in my establishment you meet with only bad beer 
and bad gin, next to undrinkable—you know I do not 
patronize either myself, and am no judge—what should you 
do at being obliged to put up with them for a month? 
Would you do so, out of regard to your word passed to 
meee 

Yes, they would. Bless the master! ’twouldn’t be his 
fault if the sellers imposed upon him. 

“ But suppose you should get neither beer nor gin, bad 
or good? Suppose the cheer you meet with should be totally 
different from that which you are accustomed to take? 
Suppose it shold be unpalatable? You must still observe the 
condition of remaining your month.” 

Well—they’d do that. 

“Finally, 1nry men, understand fully, and then decide. 
If you go at all, you must go for the month, evening by 
evening; and you must abide by the cheer provided for 
you, even though it be not beer or spirits or any drink of 
that sort. Joe Smith, could you manage to live without 
beer or spirits for a month?” 

“JT can’t rightly say, sir,” hesitated Joe. 

“‘ My friends, those of you who think they can not, had 
better not subscribe to my conditions, or enter; for, under- 
stand me, the conditions and rules must be observed. But 
to you who do enter, I have a word more to say. Which 
of you ever found my father or me a hard master?” 

Not one. Some looked ready to melt into tears. Mr. 
Danesbury and Mr. Arthur had been masters such as poor 
workmen did not often find—good, just, kind. Friends 
they had been—never bad masters. 

“Then, if you have found us thus,” Mr. Danesbury 
resumed, ina voice that could not altogether suppress its 
emotion, “you will not mind a little sacrifice by way of 
return. If the cheer provided for you be not quite to your 
minds, put up with tt; give it, for one month, a hearty trial, 
in gratitude to my late father, your honored master.” 

The words and the tone carried the room with enthu- 
siasm, and nearly every one bound himself in his own 
mind, and as fast as promises could do it, to stop out the 
month at the new place, drink or no drink. 
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A ticket was now given to each man. They were differ- 
ently numbered, up to three. The superior managers and 
overlookers were not included in the invitation, though Mr. 
Danesbury intimated that to see them there would give 
him pleasure. The foremen, such as Thomas Harding, 
had number one; the next grade below, had number two; 
and the last, number three. It was understood there were 
three reception rooms, and the ticket merely indicated 
which they were to enter, to prevent overcrowding and 
confusion. The men went out, after three times three for 
Mr. Danesbury. 

“We will look in upon you inthe course of the evening,” 
said Mr. Danesbury to the men. 

Curiosity was excited to the utmost to see the inside of 
the famous gin-palace, and they crowded in, but in an 
orderly manner, and were shown to their appointed room, 
each apartment being conspicuously numbered. No differ- 
ence had been made in their fittings-up, and the classing 
of the men had only been according to their suitability, in 
grade and intellect, as companions. ‘The place was brill- 
iant with gas, and with an immense fire in each room, in 
ornamental open grates, quite as brilliant as the old gin- 
palace; tables, small and large, and chairs and benches 
were scattered about; busts of great and good men were 
standing in niches and corners; a few pictures, maps, etc., 
were on the walls, the better sort of the dear and the 
cheap periodicals, monthly and weekly; plenty of news- 
papers, and plenty of books, scientific, useful, entertaining, 
and amusing; also, there were several sets of chess and 
draught-men. A more complete picture of comfort the 
men had never entered on, although it wanted the bottles 
and barrels and shining taps of the gin-shop. 

Might the men smoke? It was an anxious question. 
Oh yes. Mr. Danesbury knew that, to some of the men, 
tobacco was more than their daily food, and to strive to 
put away that, would have crushed the scheme in the onset. 
He did not find tobacco—the men had to bring that. 
When they had had time to settle themselves in their 
seats, and talk off some of their first wonder, a steaming 
cup of delicious coffee, such as some of them had never 
tasted, was brought for each man, with a substantial slice 
of bread and butter—really good bread and butter—not 
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like what they got at home. A superior reader was 
appointed to each room to read aloud, if the men preferred 
it to conversation. 

So that was their master’s gin-palace! A comfortable 
asylum, where they might enjoy each other’s society, hear 
the news, and be well-lighted and warmed, all at his ex- 
pense. “They might have knowed that Ae never would 
countenance a liquor traffic—where was their wits to have 
believed such a thing?” 

“The coffee, too, that was at his expense. Well, it 
warn’t bad.” 

“‘ Bad! it were deadly good.” 

“Yes, it were; and so were the bread and butter. But 
about the beer?” 

‘And the gin?” 

Nobody could say any more than that they had passed 
their words to their good master, and they must put up 
with the evening coffee for a month, 

“And at the end of the month we will talk again,” said 
Mr. Danesbury, appearing just as the last words were 
spoken. ‘Perhaps we may enter on a fresh agreement 
then. Did you find the coffee to your liking?” 

They had never tasted the like—for coffee. 

Mr. Danesbury laughed. He sat down for a little while 
and conversed cheerfully with the men, not about his hopes 
and schemes, he had done talking of them fora month, and 
now left them to their own working; but about indifferent 
topics of interest. After that, he passed into the other 
rooms successively. 

“T think it will answer, William,” he whispered, as they 
were crossing the well-lighted hall to leave. 

“So do I,” answered William. “Idid not see a dissatisfied 
face among them.” 

“‘Tf, at the month’s end, we have only gained over a few, 
it will be something effected; and we must hope on, and 
work on.” 

“Tt will come, it will come in time,’ said William. 
“Perhaps not with all of them, but with a great portion.” 

‘“‘The next step will be to try and induce them to leave 
off beer at home. Not yet; we must go to work gradually, 


little by little.” ah 
“Tf we can but do that,” eagerly answered William, 
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“that they may get out of liking the taste of it, and so out 
of the craving for it! Vou don’t know, Arthur, how much 
lies in that; what a help it is.” 

“No; but you do, now.” 

“Ves, thank God?” 

Arthur pressed his arm with true affection, but what he 
would have said more was arrested; for, on going out into 
the street, they found themselves in the midst of a crowd 
of women. 

News of the astounding truth had been carried to them 
that the new place was no drinking place, but one to keep 
their husbands and sons from drink. The tidings had 
spread from cottage to cottage, from house to house, and 
the excited women, full of joy and thankfulness, had flown 
to the new place, and stood flocking round it, eager for 
more particular confirmation. Even the respectable Mrs. 
Gould had gone, and she was the first to address Mr. 
Danesbury. 

“‘Oh, sir,’ she said, almost in impassioned tones, “I don’t 
know how to forgive myself. I gave ear to the wicked, dis- 
reputable report that this was to bea gin-palace; and, after 
watching your goodness, as I had, all through so many years! 
We shall never thank you enough, sir, for opening it what 
itcis, 

“We all joined in the delusion, sir, more shame to us for 
doubting you,” cried another; “we never thought it was 
going to be nothing but a gin-palace.” 

“ Yes,’ smiled Mr. Danesbury, “‘the report did get about. 
Not from me; I certainly never said it was going to bea 
gin-palace. But when I found you had picked up the 
notion, I did not contradict it.” 

“Well, sir, I suppose we jumped to the thought through 
seeing of it a-doing up so nice. I hope all the blessings in 
the world will rest upon you, sir, for trying to do something 
to reform our toping pigs of husbands.”’ 

‘Perhaps I shall try to do something to reform you next,” 
said Mr. Danesbury. 

The crowd looked at him wonderingly. 

“My good women,” said he, in his low, clear, kindly tone, 
which reached the ears and the consciences of all, “how 
many of you have done anything to induce your husbands 
not to tope—except in the way of scolding and abuse? 
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Have you—I speak to you all individually—made his home 
comfortable and peaceable? Have you kept it clean and 
cheerful? Have you ever met him with kind words? I fear 
not.” 

They were fearing not also, just then; and scarcely an 
eye dared to meet that of Mr. Danesbury. 

“There have been faults on both sides,” he resumed. ‘I 
am sure you are now feeling that there have been. I am 
trying what I can do to mend your husband's faults; per- 
haps in a little time I may see what can be done toward 
mending yours. I speak in all kindness.” 

“Bless Mr. Danesbury! forever bless Mr. Danesbury!”’ 
was echoed around, “we shall never know another gentle- 
man like him.” 

Arthur raised his hat, and, passing his arm within his 
brother’s, walked away. 


CHAPTER © 
CONCLUSION, 


It was a lovely day in June, the sun shone on the green 
trees, and the blue sky was without acloud. All East- 
borough, high and low, rich and poor, had gathered round 
the church, save those who had been able to get inside it, 
for it was the marriage day of Arthur Danesbury and Mary 
Heber. In deference to the recent melancholy deaths in 
the family, the wedding was as quiet as possible. No 
ceremonious breakfast was given, and Mary was plainly 
attired, for they were to go off from the church door. 

They were in the church now, a small party only, and 
the officiating clergyman was Mary’s brother, the Rev. 
Henry Heber. 

“May all goodluck and prosperity attend them!” 
ardently uttered old Mrs. Harding. ‘If any man ever 
deserved it in this world, it is Arthur Danesbury.” 

‘‘He does that,” acquiesced the listeners. ‘ Only think 
of his having loved this young lady for years, yet he put 
aside his own wishes for the sake of his family.” 

“For them two good-for-nothings, poor lost young 
fellows! It’s not many as would consider his brothers before 
himself, and help them to the money he wanted to marry 
upon.” 

““Not more for their sakes than for his father’s,” rejoined 
Mrs. Harding. ‘Had he breathed a wish to marry, the 
old gentleman would have lived upon a crust himself but 
what he should have been enabled to do it, and Mr. Arthur 
knew that, and kept it all locked up in his ownbreast. He 
deserves happiness now, for he has waited for it patiently, 
and done his duty by everybody before himself. Ay, and 
happiness will be his. He is one who may sit down under 
the shadow of his own vine and his own fig-tree, as was 
promised to the obedient under the Old Dispensation.” 

‘““Hush! Here they come! Look! ‘They two first, she 
leaning on his arm. How pretty she looks with her flushed 
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rose cheeks, and her sweet pleasant eyes. See! he walks 
bareheaded.” 

It was the bride and bridegroom, now Mr. and Mrs. 
Danesbury. She wore a rich grey silk dress, a white 
bonnet and veil. The rest of the party followed, but 
nobody regarded them. Very good and noble did he look 
as he led her through the sea of faces to the chariot, 
placed her in, and took his seat beside her. The postboys 
touched their horses, but they could only move at a snail’s 
pace, unless there had been outriders to clear the road, 
and the crowd burst into a simultaneous shout, men waved 
their hats, and women shook their handkerchiefs. One 
woman, in her eager excitement, shook her baby by mistake, 
until the poor little thing’s breath was at the last gasp. 
“Blessings on the future of Mr. and Mrs. Danesbury.” 

Mary sat back in the chariot, but he leaned forward and 
bowed around him, and the crowd shouted again as they 
caught his genial smile. 

And then, when the postboys had cleared the throng, and 
put their horses into a canter, a perfect shower of old shoes 
flew after the carriage for good luck, some alighting on it, 
some beside it, some over it amidst the horses, hundreds 
they looked, whirling forward through the air. It seemed 
as though every man, woman, and child had brought 
with them their old shoes, to throw after the bride and 
bridegroom. ~ 

Just as lovely a day, only hotter, arose a month later, in 
July. Preparations were making for a feast at Danesbury 
House. A large tent was erected in the adjacent field, and 
tables upon tables were set out in it, for all the workmen 
and their wives were to dine there, and spend a joyous 
holiday. Indoors a table was laid for guests. Mr. and 
Mrs. Danesbury, who had just returned home, had some 
visitors staying with them, Lord and Lady Temple, their 
young children, and Mr, and Mrs. St. George, the two latter 
having arrived by that morning’s train, the others, includ- 
ing Arthur and his wife, the previous night. A few intimate 
friends were expected from the neighborhood, and the first 
to enter was Mrs. Philip Danesbury. Following close upon 
her came William and his wife, William with a clear, bright 
countenance, very different from what it used to be, and 
next arrived old Mr. Pratt, bringing with him a tall gentle- 
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manly young man, with a fresh color and intelligent coun- 
tenance. Mr. Danesbury—calm, noble, kind as ever—met 
them on the steps. 

“May I introduce somebody else as well as myself?” 
demanded the old doctor, in his quaint way, as he shook 
hands heartily with Arthur. 

Arthur took the young man’s hands. “It is not your 
grandson?” 

“Yes, it is. He is come to stay a fortnight with me, out 
of the poisonous smoke and smells of London. He tells 
me he once saw Mr. Arthur Danesbury.” 

“Ves,” replied Arthur, looking kindly at him, ‘it was in 
Mr. St. George's office, the day he was about to enter on 
his new employment. How have you got on?” 

“Got on?” interrupted old Mr. Pratt, ‘“ he is the right 
hand of his master they tell me, never was such a head for 
construction, drawing, and the like. And what’s more, he 
is steady,” he emphatically added. 

Edmund Pratt stood listening with a pleasant but embar- 
rassed smile. Arthur turned to him and spoke in a low tone. 

“JT heard Mr. St. George make a bargain with you, 
have you kept it?”’ 

“Strictly, sir,” was the ready answer, whilst his color 
deepened. ‘I am, in the strict sense of the word, a water- 
drinker.” 

“Good. And how is your”— Mr. Danesbury hesitated. 
It was painful to a son to be asked after such a father. 

‘Don’t inquire,” cried the old surgeon; “don’t mar our 
minds’ peace on this day. It is down, down, and down 
with him; and it ever will be.” 

Mr. Danesbury turned away, for other guests were close 
upon them; and now they came rapidly. 

When all had arrived, they sat down in the dining-room 
to a slight mid-day meal—cold, with chocolate and coffee. 
Arthur presided. His fair wife, truly a helpmate for him, 
both in person and mind, sat at his right hand, Lord Tem- 
ple beyond her, and Isabel on the other side of Arthur. They 
were all anxious to know how the “scheme” worked, Mr. 
St. George being especially eager, not to say satirical, in his 
inquiries. 

. “Arthur’s gin-palace,” merrily put in Mrs. Philip Danes- 
ury. 
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“You opened it in April!” cried Mr. St. George. ‘“ How 
did it answer, and how has it progressed?” 

Mr. Danesbury smiled. ‘I made use of a ruse to keep 
them for the first month,” he began; “tricked them into it, 
as the men now, good-humoredly, say; and I think that was 
my strong point in the plan. Had they been at liberty to 
secede at pleasure, few would have remained beyond a night 
or two. When the novelty had worn off, away they 
would have gone again, to their dearly-loved beer- 
shops.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly Mr. Danesbury was wise enough to 
hit upon the right course, when he bound the men to him 
for a whole month,” interposed Squire Hanson, a neigh- 
boring gentleman and a magistrate. “I had my doubts 
about its succeeding, I confess it; for I was in his con- 
fidence almost from the first, but I am rejoiced to be able 
to say that my doubts have been dispelled, and his hopes 
realized.” 

‘“‘ All the men who had embraced the proposition to patron- 
ize my gin-shop,” continued Arthur laughing, ‘remained 
firm to their word passed to me, and came regularly.” 

“Then the whole of your operatives did not embrace it?” 
interrupted Mr. St. George. 

“ More than three-fourths of them did. The rest hesitated, 
alarmed at my conditions. At the month’s end, they had 
become, most of them, reconciled to the change. They could 
not fail to perceive the great benefit it was to their minds, 
their bodies, and their pockets. The public-house, intoxi- 
cating drinks, confusion, and expense—the master’s house 
(for that is what they have taken to call it), clear heads, 
sociability, peace, and economy; besides, a few had actually 
begun to prefer the cup of coffee to the jugs of beer, and 
not a few were gathering a glimmering idea of the solemn 
fact, that they were different from the brute creation, and 
perhaps had not been sent into the world to live as such, 
and then die off and be forgotten.” 

Mr. Danesbury paused. But none interrupted him, and 
he resumed. 

‘At the month’s end, I bargained with them for another 
month. I knew it was useless to demand, or attempt, too 
much at first; for our fellow-men must be led, not driven. 
I spoke to them as I had spoken at the onset. After 
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touching upon the advantages of the plan, which had then 
become obvious to themselves, I said: ‘Will you be my 
guests for one more month, and oblige me? But, remember, 
if you enter upon the month, you must complete its 
Nearly all assented.” 

‘“‘ Nearly all?” 

‘“‘T think there were seven or eight only who did not. I 
suppose they had given way to the old longing for liquor, 
and could not, or would not, resist the returning to it. But, 
as a set-off against these deserters, four or five of the first 
refusers voluntarily joined us, and are with usstill. At the 
end of the second month, the men spoke up, of themselves, 
and said they hoped to stay on at the master’s house for 
good, and never to go from it again. I told them that 
nothing should be wanting on my part to induce them to 
patronize it; that fresh supplies of books, as they were 
required, should be furnished, with the daily and weekly 
newspapers; that I should be very frequently amongst 
them; and the light and warmth, the cup of coffee and 
bread and butter should welcome them. I consider it a 
wonderful victory, and am thankful for it. I trust—I do 
trust (here his voice trembled a little) that, even in 
this short period, they and I are already beginning to reap 
the reward, and I feel within me a perfect conviction, that 
a Higher Help than any poor efforts or plans of mine has 
been sending a blessing upon it.”’ 

What was the matter with Mrs. Danesbury? Her eyes 
were cast down, and the tears were dropping on her flushed 
cheeks. Arthur glanced at her, and knew that her emotion 
arose from love to him. 

“‘T will say this,” resumed Mr. Danesbury, “that since 
the men have been brought into contact with enlightened 
conversation and intelligence, their minds, short as the 
time is, have opened in a remarkable degree.” 

‘““Say, rather, since their leisure hours have not been 
rendered useless, and their senses stupefied, Arthur,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Philip Danesbury. “ Formerly, it was work 
all day and drink all night; how could they grow out of 
their ignorance then?” 

‘“Ican tell you, better than-anybody, how the scheme 
works in private,” cried out old Mr. Pratt, “ and that’s first- 
rate. There have been no beatings of wives since the 
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master’s house was opened, or calls upon my sticking- 
plaster. Formerly they used to sulk home, half stupid, or 
reel home, swearing and abusive, all of which was vented on 
the unfortunate wives. Nowthey go home like cucumbers, 
cool and tranquil, upon good terms with themselves, and 
consequently upon good terms with others. Some of them 
are positively putting by money toward buying blankets 
for winter—a thing they never did before.” 

“But it bears better fruits than blankets,” observed 
William Danesbury. “Many of them, after a_ three- 
months’ trial of coffee, do prefer it to beer or gin, as their 
evening beverage. You may not easily credit this,’ he 
added, lifting his eyes to the strangers present, “but, 
nevertheless, it is a fact. The next improvement we in- 
tend to have a try at, is to make them water-drinkers in 
their own homes at mid-day.” 

“When my wife shall have persuaded the women into 
rendering their homes something like homes, which she 
will set about forthwith,” interposed Mr. Danesbury. 

“And not pig-sties and scolding dens,” put in the old 
surgeon. 

‘But do you consider that beer with their dinner can do 
workmen harm?” inquired a voice. 

“Tt will do them no good,” said Arthur Danesbury, 
“even if they should confine themselves to a moderate 
quantity. But you very rarely find a workingman do this, 
whatever may be his grade. I pray you not to mistake 
me,” he hastily added. ‘I do not imply that a steady 
workingman takes too much with his dinner, in the mean- 
ing we give to the term ‘too much;’ but his taking it at 
dinner leads him to take it afterward. Suggest to an 
artisan to leave off his beer. ‘Leave off my beer!’ he will 
answer you. ‘I should never have strength to go through 
my day’s work.’ There lies the fallacy. It is a most mis- 
taken conclusion. Beer gives a passing excitement, which 
lasts for the moment and appears like strength, but the 
effect goes speedily off, leaving the man weaker than he 
was before, and insupportably weary. Inquire of any work- 
man whether, after drinking beer, he does not feel a lassi- 
tude creep over him at his work, an inclination to sit down 
and be idle. He does; and he believes he wants ‘ support- 
ing,’ and sends for another pint and drinks it, to give that 
i 19 
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support, and so it goes on, beer and lassitude, beer and 
lassitude, and beer again all the day through.” 

But allow me to put in a word myself, although it is in- 
terrupting Mr. Danesbury. Workingman, you who read 
this—and I hope a great many of you will read it—have 
you ever tried to do without beer at your dinner? Never. 
You have always believed it to be as necessary to you as 
the dinner itself. Oh, try it now! Substitute water. Make 
the effort, and give ita fair trial. If you find my theory 
wrong and yours right, take to the beer again. Do not 
drink the water for one solitary day; that would be of no 
use. For the first day and the second, and perhaps for 
five or six days, you will make a wry face over the water, 
and gulp it down, as you will say, “ against the grain,” and 
protest that you dislike it, as compared to your much-rel- 
ished beer. But persevere. If you have fought the battle 
for so long, you can fight it still, and you will find that you 
are losing your dislike to the water. VPersevere a little 
while, and you will begin to doubt (in spite of your prej- 
udices, your wondering disbelief) whether you are not 
getting to like the water. Still a little longer, and there is 
no doubt about it, and you find your body is stronger for 
work, and your head clearer; no lassitude, or inertness, or 
disinclination for labor will creep over you now. And 
when the battle is won, and you find you have persevered, 
persevere on; if ever you relapse, it will be your own de- 
liberate fault. 

And now I will tell you another thing. Were it con- 
venient for youto drink a small cup of coffee after your 
dinner, before leaving for work again, the support and 
energy it will give you, both mental and bodily, are wonder- 
ful, and it is not a false energy that will fade away; it will 
do you good service till evening. He who is here called 
Arthur Danesbury, one a vast deal wiser and better than I 
am, knew its invigorating properties; knew it by self- 
experience. ‘Tell your wife to make a small cup ready for 
you, and one for herself, if she likes, not for the children; 
and in a short time you will thank me for having suggested 
it. In summer, when the mid-day fire is out, it can be 
made at breakfast time, and taken cold; never mind the 
milk. It will not cost much; not half as much as your 
dinner beer. And that’s all I wished to say to you. 
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‘One good result the plan has effected,” resumed Squire 
Hanson, “is that two public-houses and three beer-shops 
have been already obliged to shut up, lacking customers.” 

“Tam glad to hear that,” said Lady Temple. “There 
were SO many.” 

“I have done what I can,” said Arthur. “TI will do 
what I can, so long as I am spared health and strength and 
means. I felt that it was incumbent on me to strive to raise 
my dependents out of the degraded habits they were pur- 
suing; a positive duty laid in my path; a sin that would 
rest at my door, if I supinely neglected it.” 

There was a pause. It was broken by Mr. St. George. 

“Now that Mr. Danesbury has had his say, I must have 
mine. Do you know, sir, that when the report of these 
doings, this wild scheme, reached town, you were looked 
upon by practical, matter-of-fact men, as being a little 
touched here?” 

Mr. St. George tapped his forehead as he spoke, and his 
keen eyes twinkled with merriment. 

‘“‘T dare say it was so,” laughed Arthur. “I believe a 
debate took place in Eastborough, amongst my brother 
magistrates, whether it might not be prudent to send fora 
doctor and keeper from Bedlam.” 

“T assure you,” resumed Mr. St. George, ‘‘I had my own 
doubts. Not asto your sanity; no, I don’t say that; but 
as to whether you were not subsiding into a visionary, and 
the fear has chiefly brought me down to-day. ‘You can’t 
go,’ said Serle to me, when the invitation came. ‘I'll try,’ 
said I, ‘for it’s right that somebody should see after Danes- 
bury;’ and in spite of the law-courts away I came.” 

“Walter! how can you utter such nonsense?” remon- 
strated his wife. 

“Nonsense? Well, I’ll go to sober fact, then,” said Mr. 
St. George, changing his tone to one of earnestness. 
“ Danesbury, I don’t know if there’s another man living 
who would have thought of such a scheme; or would have 
dared to put it in practice, if he had thought of it. He 
would have feared ridicule.”’ 

Mr. Pratt put his hale old face across the table, and 
spoke meaningly. ‘Is there another man living such as 
Arthur Danesbury? And can ridicule approach /Azm?” 

“TI can only say, then,” said Arthur in reply to Mr. St. 
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George, “that if I have been the first ‘to set the example, I 
hope others will follow it. But will you mention to me 
where lies, or may appear to lie, the insane points of the 
plan? ” 

Mr. St. George considered. “I suppose they lie in the 
supplying of coffee and bread and butter,” quoth he, rub- 
bing his nose. ‘Serle said that was a proof which no 
lunacy commissioner would ever get over.” 

A general laugh went round. “ That’s the only part I 
deemed to be extravagant,’ observed Lord Temple, when 
it had subsided. “ It did certainly strike me as being so.” 

“Singular, not extravagant,” returned Arthur, ‘ Or— 
well—if you like —let us admit that the coffee point is 
extravagant—but there are two meanings to the word, you 
know. And if you like, 1 will allow that my binding down 
the men from month to month, was also somewhat unusual; 
but what else is there to complain of?” 

“ Why—it's a completely Utopian scheme altogether, 
you know, Danesbury. There’s so much of the ideal in it.” 

“The ideal!” repeated Arthur, “you must mean the 
real. Many and many a British master, employing num- 
bers, has opened a place for his men in an evening, where 
they find lights, fires, and appropriate literature to while 
away the leisure hours. My father opened a reading-room, 
but it did not take. In what does my plan differ? Save 
that I take a personal interest in it, and give them coffee 
and bread and butter.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. St. George, shaking his head, ‘“‘I fear it 
is that coffee that has done it.” 

“In two senses of the word,” returned the magistrate 
laughing. ‘Done the men out of their evening beer, and 
done Mr, Danesbury out of his reputation as a sane man.” 

““My poor operatives were going headlong on the down- 
ward road, as all must do who drink beyond their means,” 
interposed the quiet voice of Arthur, “and 1 felt that I was 
in a measure answerable for them. Visionary again, you 
will say, but I am naturally of a thoughtful nature, possess- 
ing, I believe, alarge share of the bump that phrenologists 
call conscientiousness, and past events in my family have 
tended to make me reflect deeply, more so than many do. 
I, gifted with a full portion of intellect, of intelligence, of 
means, was placed in authority over this body of wathink- 
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ing men. I paid them fair wages for the work they did for 
me, and I often gave them good counsel; but the conviction 
arose and pressed itself forcibly upon me, that our relations 
ought not to énd there, that I ought to endeavor to help 
them out of their darkness. I determined to try some 
scheme. I formed my resolution (here his voice faltered 
in hesitation, but he rallied from it, and proceeded in a 
low, impressive tone) asI stood over the tombthat contains 
my father, my mother, my brothers, and my father’s second 
wife. All of these had strong drink, either through their 
own failing for it, or the failing of others, contributed to has- 
ten tothe grave. I wasstanding there without premeditation. 
I had been walking through Eastborough—a night walk— 
and had seen the men flocking into the public-houses, and 
there I made my resolve—to ¢-y—whether I should succeed 
or fail. A faint notion of the scheme I afterward carried 
out, dawned then upon me. The difficulty was—/ow could 
I draw them from the public-houses? What possible induce- 
ment could I offer in their stead? What should you have 
done?” 

Cae chiedeur ot, George, “Don't ask me, The ter- 
rors of the law, a five-sbillings fine, and the treadmill, are 
the only persuasions I understand.” 

Another smile went round, it would have been a laugh, 
but for Mr. Danesbury’s solemn earnestness. 

“Ty pondered: over it long,” he resumed. “‘I thought: 
‘If I am to wile away these men from one indulgence, I 
must substitute another, and I must see if I can not bring 
them to like the substitute as well, in time, as the lost 
indulgence.’ It is all very well to put a reflective man 
upon his own good sense, to impress upon him that to be 
temperate is a duty he may not transgress, unless he would 
offend God and injure himself. My poor operatives had not 
attained to reflection, and I knew it would be of no use 
going to work in that way. Therefore, I hit upon the 
coffee-scheme, and the binding down the men to it fora 
certain period. I could not think of anything better, and 
I honestly confess that, were it now to fail, I do not know 
that I could devise any better plan. It was an uncertain 
venture, but it was worth the risk.” 

“Tt will not fail now, Mr. Danesbury,” said Squire 
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“T don’t fancy it will, squire,” observed Mr. St. George. 
“The binding down the men to attend—that binding down 
accomplished the business. But this will be a pretty cost 
out of your pocket yearly,” he added to Arthur. 

“Not very much. ‘Little, indeed, in comparison with the 
welfare of so many souls. Ought I to begrudge it to them 
from my ample means?” 

“Mrs. Danesbury may be less generously inclined, and 
may let you know that she is, in sundry curtain lectures.” 

“Mrs. Danesbury married me with her eyes open, and 
my plans with me,” returned Arthur, nodding to his wife 
with a merry smile. ‘I expect she will be wanting her 
share of cost also, when she begins upon the wives and the 
schools for the children.” 

“Your treasure will never weigh down your banker’s 
chests, if you go on at many of these ‘costs,’”’ said Mr. St. 
George. 

“ There is such a thing as another sort of treasure to be 
accumulated,” answered Arthur gently. ‘A Treasure that 
will stand us in good stead when that which we lodge 
at bankers’ houses shall take to itself wings and flee 
away.” 

“Well,” concluded Mr. St. George, breaking a pause of 
silence, “I shall convey word back to Serle that you are 
neither insane nor a visionary; but a man who has had the 
wisdom to look his responsibilities in the face, and the 
courage to act upon them. And all I can say is: I hope 
your much-cared-for men will reap permanent benefit; and 
you, a rich reward.” 

“And when you hear my scheme laughed at for its 
extravagance, by those who, like myself, are placed in 
authority over the ignorant and the improvident, relate to 
them what mine is doing. Tell them that the extrava- 
gance consists only in the idea, not in the working, and 
that Arthur Danesbury hopes to see many others such, 
raised by the masters, in his native land.” 

When they rose from luncheon, Lord Temple linked his 
arm for a moment within that of William Danesbury. 

‘‘Let me have a word with you, William,” he said. “Is 
it all serene? Isabel declares it is. She says she can read 
it in your face.” 


“Quite. For six months I have touched nothing. I 
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begin to wonder now at my former marvelous infatuation, 
and at the difficulty I experienced in tearing myself from 
it. I can truly say I have conquered.” 

“Tt was difficult at first.” 

“Ay,” answered William, with a deep breath, “it verily 
was difficult. But the difficulty is over. You might put 
wine and beer and spirits before me now, all poured out in 
glasses, and I should withstand them all. I dhe water 
now.” 

“As I told you you would. What a happy company we 
are to-day!’ continued Lord Temple; “thinking, rational 
beings, aware of our responsibility—as St. George remarked 
with regard to Arthur—and striving to act up to it, firm 
in our self-reliance. God has been very merciful to us— 
you and I, William, have especial cause to say it.” 

“T thought the only face which bore a shade was that of 
Mrs. St. George.” 

‘She was contrasting things here with her own family, 
I imagine. Her brothers are squandering their father’s 
money, and one or two of themdrinking wholesale. There 
goes Arthur. I never was so proud of him as I am to-day. 
Pratt is right, in saying that there’s hardly such another 
man on the face of the earth.”’ 

Arthur Danesbury had given hisarm to his wife, and was 
proceeding to the tent. The guests followed. <A hearty 
English dinner of roast beef and plum pudding had been 
disposed of by its occupants; but their drink was water, 
succeeded by a cup of coffee. Tea, with ample accompani- 
ments, was to come in the evening. It was the first meet- 
ing of master and men since the former’sreturn. They rose 
in a body, and their acclamations rent the air. Not one 
around stood as proudly as did Thomas Harding, who was 
at the head of one of the tables—proud, like Lord Temple, 
of Arthur Danesbury, of the master whom he so loved 
and reverenced. Mr. Danesbury held up his hand for 
silence. ‘ 

‘“My men, I am delighted to see you all again,” he 
began in his cheering way. ‘‘Have you relished your 
dinner?” 

To assure him that they had was needless, and he made 
another motion for silence. 

“T did not order you beer. I expressly desired that it 
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should not be givento you. Not that I had any pleasure in 
depriving you to-day of your ordinary dinner drink, or that 
I hoped to force you suddenly to relinquish it. But I wished 
to afford you one self-convincing proof, how far more full of 
energy you will be this afternoon, how much lighter and 
pleasanter you will feel—although I dare say you have, some 
of you, eaten enough for six (great laughter)—than you 
do when you drink the beer; in short, how far more capable 
you will find yourselves, whether for work orfor enjoyment. 
You shall honestly tell me to-night if it be not so, and we 
will talk further, another time, about the expediency of your 
adopting it for your mid-day meal.” 

Symptoms of applause again, but Mr. Danesbury con- 
tinued: 

“T am truly gratified to hear that, during my month’s 
absence, none of you have deserted to the opposition house 
over the way; but that two or three have voluntarily 
returned to mine. My men, what motive do you suppose 
I had in instituting this evening refuge, and in drawing 
you. to. 1b?” 

“Our good,” responded a voice. 

“Just so. Your good, and that of your wives and 
families; your good in this world, and your good in the 
next. Oh, my friends, I have your welfare very much at 
heart; believe me, it causes me many asleepless and anxious 
night. I havea duty to perform to you, as you have to 
me—a duty appointed by God; and in the next world, 
whither youand I are alike hastening, how shall we answer 
to him, if we have neglected it? I want to lead you 
toward that better world; to show you how you may get 
there. So long as you were sunk in your previous bad and 
careless habits, you were not advancing to it. Were 
you?” 

No. Conscience rose up before them, and they hung 
their heads sorrowfully. 

“But I do think many of you are advancing now. A 
little bit; it can not come all at once; there must be a 
beginning toallthings. One of the greater of the prophets, 
in speaking of men who had erred ‘through wine and 
strong drink,’ says that, to those who would learn knowl- 
edge and understand doctrine, precept must be upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, here a little and there a little. And, 
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by persevering on, step by step, a little and a little, it will 
come to you. I hope—I trust (he looked from one 
table to another affectionately) that the time will come 
when you will all spend your evenings with me, without 
one exception. I say with me, because I shall often look 
in upon you. Some amongst you,” he added, “still 
remember my mother. My good women, I speak now to 
you.” 

Yes, many did. They looked up eagerly. 

“And you remember that she was all kindness to you. 
She would have beenever so, had she lived. But she is 
gone, and others have gone, and there is now another 
Mrs. Danesbury, my wife, whom I hold upon my arm. 
She will be to you and your families what my mother was. 
She is anxious to be so, to befriend and help you all; and 
I know that you will welcome her for my sake, until you 
have learnt to welcome and love her for her own.” 

A deeper shout than ever filled the tent, meant for Mrs. 
Danesbury, and Mary turned her hot face toward her hus- 
band, hoping to hide her raining tears. 

“Courage, my darling,” he whispered, fondly glancing 
down upon her. “Be not ashamed of their seeing your 
tears, Mary. ‘Tears are passports to hearts, you know.” 

And when the murmur had subsided, Mr. Danesbury 
resumed to the men. 

“Vou have been pleased to say that you have hitherto 
found me a considerate master; and you shall find me one. 
If you do as I wish you, and strive to be good men, single- 
hearted in the sight of your Maker, I will be more indulgent 
to you than I have yet been. Will you not strive to be so 
for your own sakes?” 

“Ay, that they would!” Though some of them could 
scarcely promise it, for their hearts and eyes were full. 

“Oh, my dear friends,” concluded Arthur Danesbury, 
with solemn earnestness, “listen to my counsel, for it is 
born of anxiety for you. By the exercise of a little per- 
severing self-denial, you will find great reward. I will do 
what I can to encourage you to exercise it. Your 
Saviour — your all-merciful Saviour — is looking down 
upon us; now, as I speak and you listen; he is waiting for 
you to choose the good and reject the evil; waiting to aid 
all who ask for his help. May you—and I—and all of us 
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—be so strengthened in our labors here, that, when they 
are over, we may find him waiting to receive us hereafter; 
waiting to welcome us with his own blessed words: ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord!’” 

“ Amen, Amen!” 


THE END. 
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